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TRUBNER’S ORIENIAlMEfilES. 



" A knowledge of tie eommenpleee, at least, of Oriental literature, phflo- 
•ophy. and religion ie u necessary to tie punl reader of t£*+aeeiiil day" 
u on acquaintance with the Latin end Greek oleseies *u ^generation or to 
ego. Immenie strides here been node within the pretest century in theae 
branches of learning;Sanskrit luu boon brought within the range of accurate 
philology, end Me Invaluable indent literature thoroughly iavestagstad; the 
language end sacred booh* of the Zocoastriant here been laid bare; Egyptian, 
Aatyriu, end other records of the remote pest have hoes deciphered, and e 
group of scholars (peek of aid more recondite Accadisa sad Hiltlto monu¬ 
ments ; but the results of eO the eeholorefaip that luu been devoted to tbeee 
•abject* have been almost inaccessible to the public fcceeaee they were oon- 
Uir.pl for the meet fart in teemed or expensive work., or scattered through¬ 
out the number* of eaionUSe periodicals Mceare. TuUM** ft COl, ia a spirit 
of eutcrpciio whiek done Utea Inlnite credit, have detonuiaol to eupply the 
constantly-increasing want, and to giro in a popular, or, at loast, a compre¬ 
hensive form, all this mace of knowledge to the world."— Tina. 


iTOW READY, 

Port 8TO, pp. 568, with Vap, doth, priaj : 6 s. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE : ITS HISTORY, PEOPLE, 
AND PRODUCTS 

Using * rovued fora of the article “ India," In the “ Imperial Garetlecr." 
remodelled into chapter*, brought up to date, and incorporating 
tho general results of the Census of tS8l. 

Br TV. TV. HUNTER, C.I.EL, LL.D, 

Director-General of Statistics to the Gorcmneut of Indi*. 

“Tbs article 'Irdb,' In TMtaM IT., Is the tonehetoue of the week, end prove* 
clearly cstsush the sterling metal of wMrb ft is wrought It represents the esmes 
of Uemt&Mi which ccotate the mutts el the •tattsOret nmjnaHwMb; 

meh at the e*e dlrtricta cd I alia It Is. locreonr, the enly 
eon made to *ow tow tfee Indian penrta bare been bulRuja 
the origin, t aatoriat* las been fee the fist time sifted and 
examined by tlx light ef the kenl research In wbfe* the suitor was fee a. bog 
ouipgtd.*— Times 


Dr. Dmt« turnabout 
attainee that bM ever b 
and t£« ertrttnoe Imu 





7* USHERS OMENTAL SEMES. 


THE POLLOmSQ. WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED.— 
few Edition, port Sro, cloth, PP- i<ri.—+»e. ptito i6a- 
ESSAYS ON THE SACKED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OF THE PABSIS. 

Ur MARTIN HATJG, Pir.D., 

L*le of tho Unlreraitire of TObingen, CHdttogon, wl Bonn i SOMrUittndcnt 
of Sxrakrit Studlca, and rrofeaeor of Sanskrit in the I ooua College. 
Eormo *r Dbl E. W. WEST. 

I. Hilton of the Raacarehea into tUo feared Writing* ond Kolifiion of the 
Panto, from the Bari Seat Time* doirn to the Preaent. 

IL Language* of the Parai Sariptorea. 

HI. Tho XcndAraata, or tho feaiptnro of tlio Pont*. 

IV. Tho Zoroaririm Religion, u to it* Origin »ud DcroMpneent. 

«‘ tuvy, on tho Snored Lftiiguago. Writing*, and Rellgten of tho Pwrij" by U»« 
Into Ur. Martin 1W. adltod hjrlir. It W. Wo*. The aut&r Intended, O nktoreto re 
from India, to ntul tho innterUU contained In thla work Into B «qm|*rtBnri*» 
a-count of tlm KoiuteMM rrilgtw, bat toe Gc*&nmt frwtretod tw hie uMtrooly 
doth. Wo lrera. hmni, In a onuiae i»i reedride fcrre, a ld*t«y ef too rereareure 
Icto tho mm-1 writing* tul reClrien of tho PnraU free* tho onrllot tlinoe down to 

the More l -a illrecTtuloi oo Uio language* of the Paral Berintor**, ft tremUlfc* 

of |},o Zen.1 Avretv arTho SerMure of tho rnr.l*, rent a dhreriftttCA onto! Korwe- 
trt*n religion, will, eejodri nfimw to It* origin «ud development. —Titta. 

l’cnt Sro. doth, pp. viii.—1?6, price 7*- M. 

TEXTS PROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ DHAMMAPADA.” 

WUK rioeontpailyiiyr A'arratioe*. 

Tronalilol front the Chincao by S. liRAL, B.A., Profcawr of Chiaeno 
Unlrcreiljr College, Loenlon. 

Tho DhamsupiAa, ae hitherto knom by tho Pali Text Edition, ea edited 
by Fan.Mll, by Mm Mullet'* English, and Albrecht Weherie Ocrxnjui 
translation*. conaiata only of twenly-rix chapter* or aoeUona, whiln the 
Chine to retried, or rather reoension, a* now uansUtcd hy Mr. BeaJ, oon- 
titU of thirty-nine eeetiooa. Tlus atudenta of Pali who pease** PtaabBll 1 * 
text, or cither of tho whore namod translation*, will therefore neod* want 
Mr. lkal'e Reglish rendering of the Chineeo venion • the thirteen abore* 
named luHIUonal section* not being ncotreibl* to them in any other form ; 
far, eren if they nndmtaud ChUicte, the Cfclucae original would be un¬ 
obtainable Uy thorn. 

"Ur. Beal'e rendering ef Uio Chlaoae translation ia a nod Trimble aid to Uie 
fritter! atwly of the week. It ototolne enthontle text* gathewot from aneloe*. 
canonical ftwkat and grecrilly connected with toino Inflowt tu toe history of 
Ulridha. tbolr great tntffret, lwwewae, crealria In the light width they throw open 
everyday Wo tn India *t the reouoto f.otoi at width they wore written, and upco 
tin rnrthnd <4 teaching adapted by toe fonrelcr of to. rtogfnn »» srethed 

» ,■*.» re nrfwl|«Uy jurahl*. end tho simplicity cf tho trie* and tho txeellcnco 
inorr.U laraknted, re wall u the iltaugu hut/ which they haro rolalael upon 
Ur* mind* of ndlltoM of {wide, w*ko Uiacn a sory rcmarknlda *t»xly.'—rii»re. 

"Mr. Heat l.y nulriaz II iKCemfUe to an Kngllto dree*, Ire added to too great acre 
rlmhalua already rendered totlm corn part Itro atudr of rciijtou' hUtory.'—rinerfoa*. 
VaJaoldn re oxhlldUng toe doctriirti of the Ihridhlte* In IU 1-urret, leaat *dul- 


jrinfitCe tint * rtocton ohoee founder Otulcd a God, i 
a g*l Lhuaslf."— SwtfnO*. 


r-. «... or flJf 

T*fo/ars okie^ttal .ratiui 0 i l 0 C P 1 f 
-^- l | l Wn 8* it*t; 

Socoad Edition, post 8 to, doth, pp. axis.—360, price in. 6 ( 1 . 

THE HISTORY OP INDIAN LITERATURE 

Bt ALBRECHT WEBER. 

Translated from tho Second Gemuin Rditten bp Jons BIAS*. M.A., and 
THtOOOK ZxOlUXlxr, Ph.D„ with tho sanation of the Author. 

Dr. BciUJtn, Inspector of Schools la Indio, writesWhen I wsu Pro- ' 
f«**nr of Oriental Languages in Elnhixatono College, I frequently felt tf_: 
want of auch n work to which I could rafer the students.' 

Professor Court!, of Ounbrtdgo, write* ” It will bo eepoeially neefnl 
to the students la our Indian collides and naiTonitiea I used to Ceng for 
an oh a book when I »u teaching in OrJratte. Hindu atudrnta are intensely 
interested in the history of SnreYrit literature, and this t alamo. will supply 
thorn with all tlioy want on the srabiaot.*' 

Praftaaor Wnrnrrr, Yalo College, Now harm. Cron., 0 . 8 . A., wtitoi 
M I waa one of tho olaaa to whom tho work waa -originally gimn in the form 
of academic lootsroa. At their drat anpoomneo thoy wero by far the moat , 
learned and able treatirent of their aubjeot; and with their recent addition 
thoy (till maintain dtoiilcdly tho auno rank.* 


" la peril* pa the moat omomhmalr* and lucid mmj at Sanskrit IMmture 
extant. Ibo wan contained to tho walume wye erigfauky doHrerot a* acadonl* 
kxtwrea. and at the Ucio 0 ( thUr t.nt pettloelien ware acknowlalywl 10 la tiy far 
Ilia aoewt loaned ax.) *1,1. treat meet et Uu mibjoet Tbcy hive row boem tonyU 
u^o data by tbs tddlOon c A all tho m«*i lm|prtant ttwodto of moot racanfc.''- 

Poat 8to, doth, pp. xii.—198. oreompanicO by Two lingua** 

Mapo, price iae. 

A SKETCH OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OP THE EAST INDIES. 

Br ROBERT N. CUST. 

The Author baa attempted to fill un a Tucuum, tho incenronionce of 
which preseed iteelf oq hii notice. Much had been written sheet the 
language* of the Eaat Isuliea, but the extent of our present knowledge hail 
not ores been brought to a focua. It oecarrod to bun that it might be of 
uae to othon to publish is an arranged form tho notea which ho had collected 
for hie own edification. 

Wtted It 


Second Corrected Editloa, poet 8ro, pp. xii.—nfi, doth, price 51. 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR GOD. 

A Perm. Br KALIDASA. 

Translated from the Sanakrit Into English Verse by 
Baltic T. H. (iurmn, M A. 

-A rer sptrftoJ rmdertewcf the Jt«m4rwMwM»ra, which was fine pnttMjod 
twenty wlx yuan ago, and which we are glad to am made once awe MeewlUo, — 

"Mr. Griffith's racy antrtted rendering ia well known to m«w* who am at alt 
Interested In Indian lltwamm or ontoy tbo tenderness tf leering and rich (realise 
imagination of 1 U anther,/luNaa d«i«*sry. 

"We Ore wry gl»<l towe&xne a eec<«*1 edition of Prttesaor GrtfJtbaadmirable 
translation, Pew translations dsearTs a second edlttea tetter."—/(lewaww. 




TK UB NEK'S OK/K.VTAL SEE/MS. 


Peat 8 yo, e-lcth, pp. 439, price 16a. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE- 


Bt JOHN DOWSON, M.R.A.8.. 

Lalo Manor el Hlnduateni, Staff College. 

In tliii work an endeavour baa boon mode to auppljr tlio loos-felt want ol 
a Hindu Olaaatul Dietl«virjr. Tuo main portico oi tliia work eoeabta of 
mythology, but religion fa bound «p with mythology, awl In many potato 
the two are nulte Inoeparablo. 

Thia work will be a book of refaraneo for all conoemM in tbe govemmoc.t 
of tbo Hlndua, but it will be more oapeeially ueofnl to young Civil Sarrenta, 
and to maaterv and itudonU In tbe Uiiivarvitlea, collegca, and acboola in India. 

■•Thta nor on tv farm* an Indbpanaabb book of reftnooe to aludonta e< Indian 
literature, but 1 a alao rf great geueral fnteamt, aa It (ivna In newncOae and wally 
erceaatbfa fwtn aS Unt noot l» knaww about tlio ponouaru <■» Hindu mjtbolocv 
wlicaa namaa are w faoithar, but ol whean ae lbtfa u known cmtalde th* limited 
circle of eereair."—Tinea 

■ It la no >191111 oaln when nish eablwfa are treated fairly and fully la a moderate 
■•M! a*d we need ouiy add that the lew wantawMali wa may hope to «ee euppllad 
la raw oluioue dabuctbut little from tbo general excellence A Mr. UowMn'e work." 
—Set mfay Ante* ______ 

Port *ro, with View of Heoca, pp. oxii.— 17 *. «toth, price 9 #. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 


Br EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 

lien. Doctor of Mtemture, Lojdon, Ae.. Sc.: Traanfator of 11 The TbJuaanU r.od One 

iHgbte;" Ac., Ac. 

A N*w Edition, Rdvletd anj Enlarged. wrltt an lutrodcdiou by 

WtAsanv Lair it Pool*. 

"... Hit baco long eateemod In thle ccuaby aa tho euaraatfcu of one of Ilia 
greatcol Amide ocfcehra of tbo time, tlio lato Mr. Lane, tbe weft-known tmulator of 
tlie ■ Arabian SI4I1W . . . Tlio ivtaeait editor faf enhanced Uie mluo of Iite 
refatlvo'e work by dlveaUiig the taxi <4 a great dost of ratmnraue metier Introduced 
by wny o I comment. end pndilng an tatreduettow."— Ttwri. 

‘•Mr. Toole U Loth n gentnoa and a learned lilegrajinr. ... Mr. Tralc tolU ce 
the facta . . . ae far aa It fa pnaelkto frv tnduetry imd erttlebiu to aacertaln thorn, 
•ad fee- literary .kin to jneout Ui«n la a coot raced and raodablo foaa.“-»plM- 
m .', OalenUa. , _•_ 


Port Bvn, pp. vi—968, doth, price 14a. , 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS. 

BECNO A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND E8SAYS. 

Br MONIER WILLIAMS, D.O.L., 

Boo. LL.D. cf tbe ColmreUy of Calcutta, Bow Member of tbo Ikaitay Aatatle 
Society, BxJcn Fndeaeor of SeaekHt In the DnlierMty of Oxford. 

Third Edition, raviacd and ugmeatod by conriderahlo Additione, 
with Dluatntiona and a Map. 

Tfcie edition will be found a great improvement on thneo that preceded it. 
Tha autborbu taken oare to anilhicnMlf of nil imeh oritkaama ou particular 
paaaagea In tbo faorioua edition! aa appeared to him to bo Jtut, nud be baa 
enlarged tbe work by more than a hundred page* of additional matter. 

" In thle volume wo have tho thoi«b*fnl tmpmmlnna of a Uiewghtfiii man on eomo 
of tbe beat Imprataat queatlona euuiicctef with our Indian KmJfro. ... An on- 
IMiIcnrd ofaernai wan. trerelltra arrange crJIghlennl cAaecvaiil people, Trofaeeor 
Nrafar WlUfama km lireogM before tbe eublte In a pUmont lerm mom of tbo innxn 
and enatema c4 tbo Queer, "a indfan eubfocU tlian we eecr rev ember to Itivo k-ou fit 
any one weak. H. not only drawn* the tbanka of »>*cy KnglfaJ.maa for IMa able 
«**t»ftu»loii to tha Hudy <f Malm. Imlki-m rrubfc-M with which wa alxuU lw 
aioefaSy fMhr-but he deaerree tiro thwfch of envy Indian, Hareeo e» Hindu, 
laaddhmt n:.d Ueatow. for bfa cl or ex|aailioii of their manuere, ttwtr cmaito, and 

tb«Jr oaceaktlaa"—lima 



TRUBNERS ORIENTAL SERIES. 







Port 8w>, pp. Illv.—376, doth, price 14* 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

WIU, .a Introduction, mnnjJ-roro V«.!om, *»<] Fumllrf }•»««*« from 

Br J. MUIR, GI.R., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

V n1 " 1 '" pxoj’-w 


In Two Volume, pel Bro, pp rUL-408 nr.d rtiL-^*. doth, price aE* 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

Bt BULAN IIOUOHTON HODGSON, Rs*, F.It.S., 

LuU .**'**? ®"wd < 5*0 Serrtco; CemwMidlnw Jlontcr at tic lutltnla: Clnalla 

of tfce UfiM of UioBui Ute ItrtUcU M-nbicr u Uc Cunt of Kifd, it., to. 
CONTENTS OF VOL. /. 

Kramow >—On tho Kiweh. ItiM, u»J DMini) Trlint.-Put f. T.«.l.iUrr — 
JJ'III; <1 rummer.—Put III. T*r<r Origin, lucnttai, NiiiuIkt*. CM Om.im. 

WIUl * °* n * r ' J of U>o CUueU they dnH tm 

Nnw Il-Oti HinnUyaii Klhl 


<n'togr —L Oompmitlni TotOu*ur of On Lcn- 
t * 140 nUWttjTbf (he Kiruo'l 
TVjTir.Oi««m»r. 
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TKUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Third Edition, Two Voln., port'ero, p|>, rSit —«63 uid vlil.—396, doth, 
prioo *n. 

THE LIFE OR LEOEND OF OAUDAMA, 

THE BUDDHA OP THE BURMESE. With Annotation*. 

TUo W»y* to KtihUn, »r.d Notioo on tho rbantyi** or Bunneio MonV*. 

Br tub Kiokt Kit. P. BfdANDET, 

Bishop of lUumtli*, Vtau-Aportolic of An find Ptgn. 

'•fh* weak It fumUbwl with eoptore nett*. wtokh not only UliwtnM Uw wibjort- 
realtor, tot (ora * pwrfect eaoytin[aedU at IS-.xkltoat ter*."— Hwi 

•' A wo it which win fwwtah Kurapaui student* of Ihiddkdma with it mod valuable 
htip In Ito iwCMcutlon cf tlulr lnreaUtfrtlnn*."—MfaUrpt Xrtily Ktt uw. 

•• BUfcop 15tfvr/lof» Itmhu.li)* work, . . . and no work fcmndod—ndbtr Iran*- 
Iwcd-fran «4*to*I wniK** prcMCU to the Weatocn rtJuia.il a men fdUiful picture 
tton Hut ul mlbcy II Iff uniat*— /wiioa dHtfjuory. 

" Viewed In thl* light, Ha Importsoo# la mSelont to pbeo otadMsU of tlx eubjeat 
under a dorp ohUgrtM to 1U author."—Crfcwlla Xetlrte. 

“Thl* weak la *<u of Uw (roUrt anfboriUM nuout IMklhUm."—DuUii* Jtralrw. 

. . A rarfaronnoo tU ffrxc.1 mbs* of which la well known to all aluilonU of 
BuddUae*. —DtoleL 


Feat 8 vo, pp. xxiv.—490, doth, price 18*. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OP SKETCHES, HISTOIUCAL AND CRITICAL. 

Dr J. EDK 1 KS, D.D. 

Author of “Chink’* Plano in Philology," " Religion in Chin*,” to. Ac. 

41 It contain* k nut deal of Important Infatuation an the mhtoat, tuoh a* U only 
to bo ffrtuad by )Mi(«r>Unutd study cat 0.1 apotAlAnwm. 

“ It la Impeaatblo wtthln our ltnlta otoii to montlm iho varied* (ubfocto couneatad 
wtlh BuddlUaui with which Ur. KdWii* deal*.*—Astoria* Jtnln*. 

41 Upon Ilia whole, wo know of no wuak coiupunlilo to It tor tha patent of It* 
caWtnal rrworrti, *nd tot almpllclty wllh whirls this complicated ayrtom af phllu- 
sc-liy, rellffen, UtoreUire, Usd ritnel la aat forth ."—BHtiih QtxrUrir At hoc. 

14 The Wheto aohime 1a replete with iMrnlat. . . % It daw-ire* but earofut atudy 
from *11 In tout lad In lha history *f Iho rellfflnne of ito world, and oxprotdy <f that* 
wto tro OMrteancd In tho tromffrtloh of Chrldlnnlty. Ur. Kdkto. notice* In toam* 
M Juat ewtotsuellce tha ea.43en.tol jxrtao baatowad upon lraddhlna by meant 


Second Edition, port 8vo, pp. xxri.—*44, olotfc, prio* ioj. fkl. 

THE OULISTAH; 

On. ROSE CARDEN OP SHEKJi MUaUUU'D-DlN SADI OF SHIRAZ. 
Translated for tho Pint Tiano into Proao ocmI Vcrao, with iui Introductory 
Preface, and a Lifo of tho Author, from tho Atiih Kndnh, 

Br EDWARD B. KASTWICK, C.R. M.A., P.R.S., M.ICA.R, 

Of Morton Coll**o, Oxford, An. 

“It la a aaay lair renderingtf tho ai^tort.*—Ifasei. 

“ Tha now dll tan toa Sen* bcon dulrceb and wtU >0 wokuoed by »U who Uk« 
any tntartrt to OrlraUl joctry. Tho duliafnn la a typical (Varelas vcata-lKok of U» 
hi*beat cadet. Ur. lartwkk'. rhymed tn.nali.Uo*> ... toe lone crtabUebod ItooU to 
a secure pctHhm at tho boat icaafcei of Bwil’i Aucwt work.*—Acodeny. 

“ It la both failhfally Usd gracefully executed."— TaUtL 




TKL/BffZK S ORIENTAL SSK/SS. 


Poet 8>^) pp. 49^> doth, nie* iPj. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL EBBA7S. 

- Vfnrrrr.* moil w* Tjun 1845 10 i8?e, 

Ht ROBERT h’ESDIIAH COST, 

lAt* Bfemb*r of Hor M»|e»ty'o Indian CSrtl Service; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal AaUtia Soeioly; 

, nod Author of “ Tho Modem I*uigtt»ge» of tho But ladle* " 

■' VTc know none whe ho* dwrtbod trillion Me. cMcrtoSy the llfo ef the uUio, 
with oo much horning. •ymtuSIiy, and Utnrery Ulost. —-tonlcy. 

"It 1. tmpoo.1 W* to do ]«*Mc« to «ny of ttiroo «wy. In Ute otwec «t enr cwunend.. . 
But they «a> to ** lot* foil al *u«w.Ure u 4 origin*! rework*"-Sr. Ami CAuMo 

" I 1 U hook creitotno a rrut unoist of lnteoaMtfen, .. . of m«eh L-turret to *?**? 
lntolllan.it render. It U. ho tcUo m. tho nolle of tl.lrty.flv, war* o 1 Inquiry, 
itdoetkA. uri opoculaltco, and Itat on ujt)KU M (nil of (uctiuUon u of t,A lit 
thought. —raMel. . 

" Til* cow* oxhsidl mob athorough irquetetmoe with tho hUtery and 

OBttquliiao .if I&lit ao to unUtf* him to «i*ewk es ouc I wing autWty. *—JMinUrgA 


HeilyMre 


"Tho author apeak* qrlth too anllKotty of peroonel arrricnew .... ft to Urii 
mwUl.t Modalicu with tho country and tho jwpie which give* ouch * ilrldwoa* 
to mmy of Um paga*.”—dlAcMnna. 


Peat 9*0, pp. «i*.—348, cloth, priea i8»- 
BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIESt or, J*Uk* Talcs. 
Tho Oldcit Collootioa of Folk-loro Extant 1 
BBINO THE JATAKATTHA VANN ANA, 

For tho firtt time Edited In tho original Pali. 

BT V. FAU8BOLL \ 

And Tranelitod by T. W. Rnrg Datim. 

TVaiulnUon. Volutno I. 

•' Thtoo an tale* tiipj*w«d <" ban •**» »®*d By tho lhiddlm <4 w l.at ho had aatn 
and baud la lito truvkreo MrtlH. Urey on |«vi..Uy IU ucurot repreaartotlro* 
of Ihu utglml Aryan otnrioo fno* which tho Wi-toe of jnm.ro u well m 

Indio, and from width tlm HmcttVi notlona al-i Wowed ninth. Thootwlixlloo 
contain* a Boot Intcnoting dtoqutkllre. mi tow almlko. uf ttoo hUo, trwtng 
their reipuiu In Ue Torino. giuu|w<{ tolk-keo Wad* nwpeettro y known «■ 
•Atoon - * lahlc*.' tho 'Ultoirelwi/ tho Udlkttf mot Uuuing ottrn, end era* "Tho 
ArabUu MUUa' Awing utkor oil frlcudo. wo niocdwltliawrotmi of tlio .lodgment 
of Boloams wh*cto jiroea* till or ill, to ho on Aryan, and not a SoculUe lulu 
“ It lo wow aotno rev* idnco Mr. Rh/a Ikirlil* Mounted hto right to ho hreid ret 
thto ouMeot by hto aide arOelo oil Duddlilom til tlui lure uJlUui U tho ' K^yeufwdla 
lirUaniite*-’"— La4t Afowo. 

• All Who in Intonated lu IhaMhlot HUnlnro night tc («I ili<i4y CnMUd to 
W(U«otiMMH>l retmtatl.ui «■ « 1V11 ochutor to a Mftcdout 
and Urt. 


otyio of hto ireiiolaUtM to dooendng 


Mr. Rhy* IHrtd*. 111. wdlo.t 
gnantnte* tor Uo toldlty of hto 1 

of high prelea-— Aredway. 

••Hto certain Uni no more competent e*|woltnr .< IhwMUren ««M bo fretad toon 
*r. t.v— .(arid* and that Ur.-oe lllrtl. Slnrt.o will lwof thu nmtot Iwlcnat nud 
> lo •tudemta. In tho Jttatoi book wo lure, lino, a vriedre* rocor.1 U Um 




77f i/B NEK'S OMENTAL SERIES. 


I ml 8 to, pji. JuWli—J6», doth, prior M*. 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

On A THOUSAND AND ONB EXTRACTS FROM THE TALMUD, 

’ THE MIDRASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compile and Tmn.loU.1 by PAUL ISAAC HKRSHON, 

Author of “ Gonna ia A wording to tlw Talmud,” An. 

With Koto# tod Coploui Imlwcoa. 

•• T* obtain fai k conoioc and bwdj a form a* tlito Tolnmo a goutral K* of tho 
Talwad to a torn to Chftottona at loaat.--7iitrt. 



ClUtr'i* tr\T 4 itecu ah tiiM v;s «*»« 

ATO cArt^ullr Rlrcii.'—MriiM Q**rUrtj Mtthw. _ 

„;s;,Kr.x^ 

st!:- atsfjftsai ss'SiuiAJSS: 

than alt In internet."—Wrafrarph ibtly AtKraa 

Ur Itonlv, )iu d«*o tlito; bo Wu taken miuftaa tmin all port* of tho Talmud. 
a»l ttonaSrT what to. we boliom, a lair act of apoebuo... 

Uiot cam tut tor tbaenaoleoa.*—The Anonf. 

•• Altcertehcr wo brlloeo that till" lawk I* lay far I ho I eat (It tod In the praont alnto 
d knuwEfcotoon3r«ho K»n»d ruder art to ordinary atudont to gain a fotouvt 
„ n KUiu Sraltlfartww oonleaita of tlie weenlorful HilacollMiy wblrft 
«n Syirt™Ce»t*r»t«od-«ii Jewtoh lirldu aawwte-liy the Llfoloug dwtluliof 
■ctalin of tho IMta People."— htfbtr. 

•' mloe and tooiurtenoa of Uda robirao comlat la tho fact that aouooly a alngto 
oxtnvat to given la lt« ingw but throw* wimp llgbL dtowt «* rofljtUtl, nw* Ujooo 
Rcrtnlurue which am Un cvuimw baritagoof Jaw I'd ClirtoUan alike. — M*U. 

•• UU auaalntuKo wtlh tbo Maud, ho.. 1* aoen on nojWdJAIo*. . . 
Itla.MrCtU Hwlmao «d llcWw acboUrtblp; a ■eouaont aftouMd. tortng. UgUt- 

Rl.lng tabour. -Jniw* Herald. 


Poet 8to, pp. xli-—9*8, doth, price 71 . 6cl. 

THE CLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE- 

BY basil hall chamberlain, 

Author of “ Ycigo Hoftkaku Shiran." 


« A tott endow volume. The author boa mnnlfeatly dojotocl H«th latonr to the 
I ^v of Itudrlng tba pootlcal Ulantun of the Japmoao, and rendering eLararteetatlc 
■poclraOM Into Eiigllalt mnw. - —CaiVy Kem. 

•• Mr. Chambartalnh rolumo to, e» far aa wo am aware, tlw Brat atloiof* wlibh baa 
hcaai mado to laturreut Uie llUtnh _w of I ha Jap ill om to tho wcwtcni wtetd. It to tn 
tbo rtoaalr*) I—Iry of Otd Japan tbuwo tauaikiira tar ladlganou Jafuoae tb«-»ht. 
ant In tho vejeroa tob.ro uo wo haro a rejection Um that poetry random) mlo 
groceftil Engttob wma.*-TMfet. 

••It to iin.lmblotly new of lbs boat tranalatloua U lyric Uteratnro which baa 
ayfuarad during tba cJaoo of tbo lut your.*— fHeatiaf fmfirt. 

••Mr. Chamberlain act liltoatlf a dlflcult tMk wtwn ho undertook to reproduce 
Jannaae poetry In an Jlagfaeh form. But I 10 baa evldaatty laboured ran oowrr, and 
kb cHorte an auccoaaful to a degree.*—Aeodea end ttlaa Axpreaa. 


TKUSV/UrS ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Pm t 8*0, pp. xii—164, ctotli, proeo 10* 64. 

T UT. HISTORY OF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 

KINO OK ASSYRIA, *0. €81-868. 

Truiilalod from the Onnaifotm Iorortptlo®* upon Cylinder* nd AU«U in 
tha Britiih Muaeam Ooiloctioo; together with » GoimmAtUol Anelytli 
of omU Word. Explanation* of the Moogropl.. by Kxtewtx from the 
Bl*lingual SyUntwrio*, and Litt of Eponyme, Ae. 

Br ERNEST A. BUDOE, B.A., M.R.A.S.. 

Awytlon Exhibitioner, Chriit'e Oollego, Cambridge, Mombor of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Student* of eeriptutol trcbeoMor wlU aho ajgceciato the 'UUtory of Imi- 

Am • • r>.» 


"Than S* W'ioh tn attroci the asholir In thk toJoim. It d«n sol imUnd to 
ronuUrtoo etudloa width in yot In U.rir infancy. lu pritrory ehjoot l« to iminUte, 
Irit it Area not mmh to to mean Uau tantalise, end Itoflec* loth to llio profeaaed 
AanrMtgM owl to tin. oMlnory uon-A-yrluhgled BcaMtlo ■dis.'ar the »°*w of 
eta trotting IU rtaulta."— Aeoitmf. 

“Mr. DiMlifo'fl took ie, of eonroe, nalnty wUrwaed to A*»yrt«» aehderi end 
■tmlonU rfiry wo not. It l» to bo fouod.» ronr sutKmwe eUaa. lint ll;o«“JJ 
tliMilce ore Hutto him onthat otoowit lor the w»y la wlikh lie toe aequlttol lilmettl 
tn lila Ubortcua Ixek-’-ltiWd. 


Pool 8re, pji. 448, cloth, price m 

THE MESNEVI 

(IV-illy known u Tiu Uusetiti 8M*ir, or Holt MteXITi) 

« 

MEVLANA (OUR LORD) JRLALU 'D DIN VIURAUUKD BTIRUML 
Book tho K.nt. 

Tootther nilA kmc ActonM 0/ Or Lift and Adt of Ot Anfto. 

a/Mi AnttAort. aiwf of kit VactndaiUi. 

Illxutratcil by e BclNtlon cf Charoelorittie Anecdote*, *1 Cdlooted 
by tholr Ifietorian, 

Uevuma Siinteo-’D-Dui Auurii, xl ErhiKi, a 'Anin. 

Tmnalatod, nnd the Poetry Voteifted, In Englieh, 

Br JAMBS W. UBDHOUSK, U.R.A8., Ac. 

n 1 mrnploto troaeury of occult Oriental loro."—Aalanfr.r ftrlnt _ 

i.mi, .A, -, w ii| i- • • y help to the rude Ignorant of Fuel*. wlio la 

AttSZ mTSlJStSSo » nwj troporUht 6e|££n.l <* the UteroUro 

extant in that hnguaga.*—JIaKet. r 


Poet *to, pp. xvl—280, elolb. j«Se« 6a. 

• EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

Illuhtbatiko Old Txutms. 

Bt Bar. J. LONG, 

Member of tho Bengal Aalntia Society, P.R.G.8. 

“ Tfc rrtprd the booh >a eahiaUo, wA -lab for It 4 wld. dnuidbm and MUotlro 
reading."—Jtwerd. 

“ Altogether, It I* qdto 4 forot «f good thtaga."-Gt*»4 
“ 1* full of bitarestlxg motter.'-Aaeitmir- 



TKVBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 












TRUSNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8ro, pp. riiL—IJi, cloth, price 6e. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

Tns SlNXHYA K A RIKA or IS'WARA KRISHNA. 

Aq Exposition of tbo Sjxleir, of Kapils, with *n Appendix on tlie 
Njiya oad Voto'eehlka Systems. 

Bl JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), HR.AS. 


Tba system of Kapila is ths earliest 


mind about tbo origlc 


Int attempt on record to givu an answer 
questions which aria* in every thoughtful 
, tho nature and relations of mnn nil bis 


from reason alooo to the mysterious < 
wind about the origin of the world, 
future destiny. It oontain* nearly all that India bis produced in tbo depart- 


f pure philosophy. Other systems, though clawed at philosophic, are 
devoted to logic aad physical solstice, or to an eipostUc® of the Vedas. 


mainly 

'•Ituoli a own bl nation d wonts Is 
nsisty for him 


i he nod. in Mr. IX 
tbs taitrtosutoe oi Uie phlkMcphy 


dlacoumglrw to Uis nen-OrteotaUst, but forte- 
l>a*toa n jeUmtani learned guide who louts Urn tate 


. / of Indi^ aud sufftlen l.tsa with a 
set bo lost In tliem*—say more, p.Ubi cot to him 
i cf tho remold. 


Kast and of modern Ocni.viy, 


ilaa with a due, Oat ka nay 
the stmlUrlty between the 
many, Ikwjiw sauch they 



aephy of 6pU»»s' anil • the cotmwUoe cd Um system cl 
hmor «aVon lr«.tn.»Tm.• “Smlf* Msrrt (UresKIr. 
•• Mi IM'tos'f vbhimo on Hindu Phlhecuby U an hi 


cl Kapil* with tlul cf Bclrtfcn. 



Kimlls whtch, Is Ian given la a tress- 
-Irusittso of India to lure ihlkamhr. 
caakl never ban teen my wiloly 
of doen lutenwt to tho stud.nl U 

__ «•* lurid liiterpreUiSm M wvwit 1m 

la anyedatuota rtaiiiier "—SalaiVay Arrira. 


Tort 8 to. pi* xvL—oloth, price ion. 6d. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS; 

O*. POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

• « 

A SvaTnu-sno Dfonr o* tn* Docntotw or rut OniseiB PHttOBoniw , 
Mcxcitu. ■ 

Tranriatod from Uio Original Toxt and OiaalSed. with 
Oinencuta mid Explanation!, 

By tba Rev. ERNST PABER, RliooUb Miaaion Soslety. 
Translated from the Oorman, with Additional Notes, f 
By tbo Bit. A. B. HUTCHINSON. O.M.8 .. Church Mission, Hong Ken* 
Author of *' ChiuoM Primar, Owl T«»Uinont History.’* 

“The Jliml of Monclue ” is a Translation from tho German of one of the 
moot original and useful works on Chinese Phlloeopby 

ever published. , 

i studies hy his digest of 
• systematic skyei 

i dtsctidas of OMducIus. 
libs red list at r» time 

since I.IMIVI- _ , ,, ,, ___haa the femes besn so 

nowseful—we had almost mill sgcresslvp-sa now. Per tbeac who wfH give it 

ewuful study. Mr. liber’s work le ono of tho most 'slsaMo oi ths «xt*Oesit series 

to which It belongs. *—Jfalare. 











TKi/S.VS/rS OXIENTAL SERIES. 


Port 8vo, pp. X.—130, ototb, pike 6*. ^ 

A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASARA. 

Translated. with copious Annotation e, by Major O. A. JACOB, 
Bombay SU!t Corps i Inspector of Army School*. 

THs dalgn of till* little work ii to provide for mUtlotirlo*, and for 
otfcsn who. like them, hevo little leisure for origin reoesreh, 011 aoeurate 
nmcoa.ry of tins dectrina of the Vedtutn. 

"Time an bo so onmtiun tint the isHrtsna itoclrtna mm* wMdjr UU by the 
poeplo of India ere roeiuly MkUfe Aed of Hindu Pentbstsm, at 
i!a ml inoieru iJu«, Re Vcd»nU*Ar» preremte the lead rrinaoaiy. But UmJH; 


■mk Is * mere eimaunr: e eVcIrtuii, the dry tieoee of whkli ro^nlro to be clothed 
■Uli ekln end brews, olid to 1** miniated by vital breath Mete ltd ordinary ieed« 
»tU dlecceu In It * living reality. Major Jacob. therefore, bn* wtaoly added to ttj 
» *4 Ua VwUntaalra ooidoue noU» from ltd wittfe* «4 well, known OrtcwUl 


tnnueUen <4 tin VwlAntaoSm oaidum notn from tbo wmieee e« wen Known unor.ni 
edmleie, In which lu> hu, we think, eluetdatocl an that required ehs e ld rt lsb. Bo 
til rt tbo work, ae lure yreralud to urt, tracate no lUOIculUm wldrtl a Tory moderate 
amount it •Mdkotluii will wet uvoroomo."—JbWrf. 

“ The nadeet tills of Motor kssuii'e not tom eye bet U luiytcniiate l.lai of tlio 
no*amount<4research ombnlkaJ tn hta antes to tho text uf tJurYedanUeam. Hu 
- omlunL liideod, mo tldm, mill w liiiich collateral limttor do they bring to benr rai 
tbo mbjort, tlo* Ilia dU&uut student will «bu from llitlr ponml with » hHf 
.ulniiiMo «Uiw uf llliwld lOillowtJir generally, It te, porlwio, to bo regrrtlcrl tint 
tho anther luia mil cnuflraxl hiinaU to Cxnoeltfcm, end Toft hie reuilten t» f«m tbolr 
amt onlufeu of tho aalae of tlio tuicte dcriUxl. lint thle la tho «dy fault we bn 
to fart with hie lack, wbbh, In oUier realette, le ouu U the beet <4 ita kind Hut wo 
biro eecm*— 4MUmtia Asian 

Feat Sro, pp. sloth, prise 7 *. CJ. 

TSUNI-II GO AM : 

Tub Supiimr. Brum or nu: Knot-Knot. 

Br THEOPHILOT HAHN, Ph.D., 

Oaitoilien of tho Grey Collection, 
of tho 0 - • - • 


f tho Grey Collation, C»iic Town ; Corresponding Member 
00*r. Kccluty, Dresden ; Corresponding Member of tho 
Aathropoiockol Society, Vienna, Ac., Ac. 


Tho Drat lertabaont e4 Dr. llalm'a bluiire wlU lie of hetureat, not it tlio Ceps 
wily, but Is ovtty Unlvcnlty of Strop* It la, •” fact, n newt vulnaldo enitrttutuui 
to the oninparatlvo rtrnly uf religion and mytlrebry. Anmante U tlidr reUaba and 
mytlaihuy weru unlturod abaft In vuioee t«vk«; tlxeo liaru Imw cam fully ml- 
Isctret by llr. Ilalui asrt 1 tinted In t.le reread chu|itor. uurfchul real Img-iovcd by 
■hat lie lure Icon aUo to cvlktt libmcU."—JUT. Mat UttUr (n Ur MnrlnaU 
Cta larf. 

" lir. Ilehn'a bonk le Hat of a man wto le botli a |hllalugtat and IkHctct In 
|4dteb«t<ul eacthedr, and a deeu etndtnt cf Mvnge seeiudie and metered ."—Sal nr- 
do » /teiinr. 

It le full el *md llilaua When over you yurt In your tfamnb yeu ere imtty certain 
tu pill cut a 1>|||U1."— Hi. Aiewe'r ChiKtlr. 


In Two Vofutoce. Vol. L, port Bvo, pp. xii.—yyj, cloth, prlco tat. 61L 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. 

WHICH IS PREFIXED SALC'R PHELfbISARY DltCOtJRSH, Wltll 
Additional Notts and KutstDATtoini. 

Together with s Complete Index to llie Text, Frelimiiury 
Divossirn, end Notes. 

By Bov. F.. M. WHIRRY, M.A., Lcdiauo. 

“ A* Vr, Wlicnr 1 * bocA le Intended fcr rnlemniarlcu tn Indie, It le no doubt wtil 
that they elouid to teviuied tu meet. If they can. the ordinary eiyumoole and tnler- 
(Cations, end fcr thle pjrpore Ur. Wfccrrye eddittscss will prove aesful.*—Stlnnisy 




TRUE NESTS ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Pm l8i-o, pp, 96, doth, price S*- 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

TramUted by R H. WHINPIELD, M.A., 
Bnmet*r-it-L»w, Ute H.V. Bongtl Civil Scmce. 

Ornnr Khiyyim (the tecit-makorl m born efcxit the middle el the fifth 
century of (be lleiir»h. ootTeapo&Jing to the ctevonth of the CbrialUn ere, 
in the neighbourhood of Nniehapur, the capital of Klioreriu, end died In 
JI7A.H. (-HB2 4.IX} 

“Mr. Whliifietd hu oxwotod * difficult huk with cteaMamhte focceae, end hto 
etnion coutilna etraeh Uu.t will to new to thnee "bo only Icsaw Mr. JTCrpnHa 

we T «miJ the Qnetnine. nrylng groatl* In Uuir readier*. 

Mr. VnUnlWW haa iwed three of theae for hU oxraUmt tranaUtlan. Tho ooat pro 
■nlnont fonlorto In tlia tWrelna are their geofouai agaoattdjm. eow-Mnod with I 
llU'.lim kwacd love on cLlfeeuyfcU: Ur.11 nhyt oa groiiuda. their fcpWuraanUrn and 
the aplrtt of uulTtnol tewronro an* charity whleh ertimloa thorn,'-dWcNlla Jtrwi*. 


l'cet 8 to, pp. *U.— 30*, cloth, price U. Od. 

YUSUF AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Pont st JAMI. 

Translated frost the Version into Knglinh Yerte. 

n» itALrn t. h. aiurFirir. 

"Mr. arimth,whoIn.deneelraaiyseal eecvlre to tmndetnrIfbn™Itemthe 
Kinacrl*.. haa dnno further gneil mult in thta tmnatathaa Irina tho Pertain, which 
■ Trfllmcr’a oflentri Mrirari md ho hv. orktrr.tly^-u ncOa lll.to 



ot th> .leva hove loan Iran.f'nnal and edrlwl tn hy tr Million .... ■». — —-r™"'. 
_K, lock noon Jnaonh m ■ tho Uoal of manly bcniily mr 1 imee I ton manly rlrtw; 
an,t Ir.toc^, In ihl* j«m loo oocma In bo endowed with almoatdlitnu. oralally rale 
ihgollc, gsfu end «xeeOeiie*.'-*olaai«ii. 

In Two Volnmck. VoL I., poet Sro, pp. xilr.-oyo, doth, price i% 6d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By DH. C. T. TIBLK. 

VoL L—Hisroar or tint Eottoax Bomim. 

TruiUtcd from tlio Bntoh with tho Aaaiatance of tho Anlhor. 

By JAMES BAU.IMGAL. 


CS^, Sa ha* inatoriila, end wMch been iiinatratea ny ran tauat raeuiu a 

ra,l mln-.to --ArMcni. - ---- . tb . 


"Tlw utalyala 


of the ronibx of K«ypUu» eartloulty. ee tar » the n 
nj, la wol arieth reading, and t> It w* nmat i«for 


incpVo traded. 1. -al Wjeth racing, rad to It *. muM .elor th«e uf ear 


TRUBVBR'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Pott 8vo, doth, pp. lx.—a8r, prioe roe. fid. 

THE SARVA-DARSANA-SAMORAHA; 

Ob, REVIEW OK THE DrFFPKRXT SYSTEMS OP HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Br MADHAVA ACHARYA. 

Tranalated bjrB.Il. COWKLL, M. A., Pioftator of SastkiU In the UnlrertUy 
U OamnrMgo, ar.d A. E. OOUOn, >L A., Frofoaacc of Philosophy 
In the Protldenoy Collage, OalonUa. 

Tbia work U an interacting tpooimon of Hladn critical ability. The 
author tuoeouivcly ptuaei la review the aixteen nliilucophicad tyttema 
torrent la tho fourteenth oootery in the Sooth of India; ami ha givea what 
appoara to kina to be Ihtir meat important teseta, amt tho principal irjii- 
menu by which their followora endeavoured to maintain them; and ho of tort, 
dwplaya aome quaint humour aa ho throw* himtalf lor the limo into the 
potltioe of their adrooate, a ad hoMa. at it were, a temporary brief on behalf 
of opiniona entirely at variance with h!t own. 


Pott 8vo. doth, pp. Ixv.—368. prloe 141. 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED PROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Trnaalatod from the Tibetan of tho KaH-GTUS. 

Hr F. ANTON VON 80 HIBFNZU. 

Dose into Eoglieh from tho Oeman, with no latrodnotion. 

Hr W. R. 8. RALSTON, M.A. 


Pott 8 to, pp. viii.—a&S, doth, price gn. 

LINOUISTIO ESSAYS. 

Br CARL ABBL. 


Unr>W* aa the F.tjrtatk® U Kattcnal 
Thought, 
alien «la 


The OmcerCton ol Love la esmo Anetjnt 

StnertMogr. 

PtUMagteoI Method*. 


COXTSKTS. 

The OenDootteo I 
On 


no Origin O/ Lroguigo. 


on Diednaary and 

Tho PoaalWItty of a Common Utirnry 
Language far all Siam. 
lhtOnterand I'mltion U Word* In the 
latln Hanmea 
Tho Oojcle Uagwtga. 


Proving tbo rigniirotior. of word* ami forrai to rcfloct a nation'a general 
view ef the univereo, tho Author ad rotate* a paythological atndy of languago, 
to nppleaant tho prevailing fimnalinm of ordinary grammar, To thin end 
KnriuS and other familiar llnguiatio not lent are letted by a now methot of 
national and International nnalytia, which combine* tha dictionary and tho 
grammar; tho origin of language ami tho primitive aignifleanro of ao'inda 
are unravelled in eatayt, ooutalning atrlking reeulla of etymological re- 
March ; while in the connection botweon philology, ptychology. and politic*, 
tho bearing of linguiatie lore upon tho general concern* of mankind it con- 
datively evidenced. The rooet enjoyable faculty in the crerciw, but, 
frequently, the onn lout onjoyod In tho ehnlv. aiwoeh, in thoto treat!*:., 
ie *how» to oonatitute at *moo tho *no»t faithful ami tha moat attractive 
rcoord of tho hittory of tho human, ami, mere etiwcially, the national 
mind. 



T/tUem/rs oruntal skk/ss. 


Port 8*0, pp. *i—*0*, cloth, prio* 8«. 6<1. 

THE BHAGAVAD GITA. 

TnacUtcd, with Iutrodnetlou sad Koto*. 
Br JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (OuiUb.) 


Port 8*o, pp. xxi*.—268, ololh, price 9*. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE UPANIBHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

Aj exhibited la II *erl** of Article* contributed to tho CalctUa Hetin. 
Bt ARCHIBALD EDWARD OOUOII, >LA„ Unwin ColW Oxford ; 
Principal of tho Calcutta Maclean, 


Port 8*0, pp. xri.—0*4, oloth, price 9*. 

UDANA VARGA. 

A OoujtCTtox or VxflHO rnou nix BcDwimr Cajtox. 
Compiled by DUARUATUAtA 

Dki.no run NOUTHBRN BUDDHIST VER 3 I 0 N or DHAKMAPADA. 
TrruulMod from tho Tibetan of Bkah-himar, with Not**, and 
Extinct* from tho Commentary o(Tnd)ntvuinan, 

By W. WOODVILLE ROCKUILL 


T/IJl FOLLOWING WORKS ARS IN FfifFARATION 
Port 8*o, doth. 

THE ODES OF HAFIZ: 

Brno a Ccwruxi Umic-u. Thajihlithm or nit Wonw or ritr 
OttAT I.TXtc Poirr or Phuua. 

Br E. n. PALMER, M. A., L«\l Almotior'* Profcwor of 
Arable la the Ualrcnity of Cainbrldgo. 


Port Sro. 

THE SIX JEWELS OP THE LAW. 

With Pall T*xl» «nd Engll*b TrandnUso, 

Br R. MORRIS, LLD, 


la Two Volume*, peat 8*0, doth. 

BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 

BRING THE 8I-YU-KI BY HWKN THSANO. 
Traulatcd from tho Original Chiu***, with Introduction, Index, Ac., 
BT SAMUEL BEAU 

Trinity Cottage, Cambria; Prnfcuor of Chino**, Unirmily 


TxOBHKR-S OXIBttTAL SMX/SS. 


- 


THE APH0RI3MS OF THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY 
OF KAPILA. 

With IUoitrtiir* E»lr*et» from tho CoramcnUrfM. 
BythnUUJ. K. BALLANTYNK. 

S«oood Edition. EdiUd by PITZKDWARD BALI* 


Boot 8 to, cloth. 

MANAVA DHABMA-OASTRA; 

. On, LAM'S OP MANB. 

A New TwmUUou, with Xnlradwlfaai, Not»«. Ao. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THIRD EDITION. 


The origiu of the present work dotes back to the yean 
1852, 1853, 1854. and 1855, when portions of it appeared 
in tho "Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern 
Asia,” edited by J. It Logan of Penang (vols. vi., vii., 
viiL, and ix). Tho first complete edition was printed 
at Rangoon in Bnrmah in 1858, and a second, much 
enlarged, at the same place in 1866. 

Very few copies of either of these editions reached 
Kuropo, and both are entirely out of print The present 
third edition—a faithful reprint of tho second—issued, 
with Bishop lligandet’s sanction, for tho benefit of 
European and American scholars and readers, will, there¬ 
fore, it is hoped, be gladly received. 

Buddhism and Gautama, the faith and its founder, 
whose followers are between four and five hundred mil¬ 
lions of the human race, were comparatively unknown in 
Europe but a generation ago, and yet this great faith had 
continued for four and twenty centuries to spread over 
the vast lands of tho East, taking deep and enduring root 
in all, from Bliotan, Nepnul, and Ceylon, over Further 
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India to China Proper, Mongolia, Mantchooria, Tibet, and 
Japan. 

Buddhism, os it is found in Burmah, has a particular 
claim to the attention of a diligent and attentive observer. 
We there have that religious creed or system as pure 
from adulteration as it can be after a lapse of so many 
centuries. Philosophy never flourished in Burmah, and, 
therefore, never modified the religious systems of the 
country. Hinduism never exercised any influence on 
the banks of tho Irrawaddy. Chinese and Burmese have 
often met on battlefields, but the influence of the Middle 
Kingdom has never established itself in Burmah. In 
other words, Chinese Buddhism has never been able 
to penetrate into the customs and manners of tho people, 
and has not attempted to communicate its own religion 
to its southern neighbours. It would seem that the true 
form of Buddhism is to be found in Burmah, and that a 
knowledge of that system can only be arrived at by tho 
study of the religious books of Burmah, and by attentively 
observing the religious practices and coremonies of the 
people. This is what Bishop Bigandet has endeavoured to 
do throughout his work. 

Mr. Alabaster, the author of a very popular work 
on Siamese Buddhism, testifies to the great value of 
tho Bishop’s work, which, he remarks, is in one sense 
complete, for whereas tho Siamese manuscript concludes 
with tho attainment of omniscience, the Bishop had 
materials winch enabled him to continue the story to 
the death of Nirwana (Neibbon in the Burmese Pali 
form). He might have added that the work modestly 
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entitled “ Life of Gaudftma" is a complete exposition 
of tho great system of Eastern Asia. The metaphysical 
part, which ia the very essence of tho system, has receivod 
a due consideration, ami the priesthood has been fully 
described. Moreover, the fool-noh» help the ordinary 
render in understanding clearly tho text of the Legend. 

Professor Albrecht Weber speaks also of the Bishop's 
work in terms of high commendation (soc ** Literarisches 
Ocntralblatt,’’ 1870, No. 29, reprinted in “ Indischo 
Streifen,” voL iii.), whilst a still further testimony is 
acconloil to its importance in tho recent np]>eamnce of a 
French translation by Lieutenant Victor Gnuvnin. 


Losuwx, 187** 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Whkthkr Buddhism be viewed in its extent and diffu¬ 
sion, or in the complex nature of its doctrines, it claims 
tho serious attention of every inquiring mind. 

In our own days it is, under different forms, the creed 
prevailing in Nepaul, Thibet, Mongolia, Corea, China, the 
Japanese Archipelago, Anam, Cambodia, Siam, tho Slum 
States, Burmoh, Arracan, and Ceylon. Its sway extends 
over nearly one-fourth of the human race. 

Though based upon capital and revolting errors, Bud¬ 
dhism teaches a surprising number of the finest precepts 
and purest moral truths. From the abyss of its almost 
unfathomable darkness it sends forth rays of the brightest 
hue. 

To the reflecting mind, the study of this religious 
system becomes the study of the history of one of tho 
greatest religious enterprises that has ever been under¬ 
taken to elevate our nature above its low lerel, by up¬ 
rooting tho possions of the heart and dispelling the errors 
of the mind. A serious observer sees at a glance the 
dark and humiliating picture of the sad and barren 
results of the greatest and mightiest efforts of human 
wisdom, in its endeavours to find out tho real cause of 
all human miseries, and to provide the remedies to euro 
the moral distempera to which our nature is subject 
The fact of man’s wretched and fallen condition was 
clearly perceived by the Buddhist philosopher, but ho 
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failed in hia attempts to help man out of tho difficulties 
which encompass him in all directions, and to bring him 
bock to the path of truth and solvation. The efforts 
begun on the banks of the Ganges at an early period, 
and carried on with the greatest ardour and perseverance, 
have proved as abortive as those made at a later period 
throughout Greece and Italy by the greatest and brightest 
geniuses of antiquity. What a grand and irresistible 
demonstration both of tire absolute inability of man to 
rescue from evil and attain good, and of the indispensable 
necessity of divine interference to help him in accom¬ 
plishing that twofold achievement I 

It may be said in favour of Buddhism, that no philo- 
sophico-religious system has ever upheld, to an equal 
degree, the notions of a saviour and deliverer, and of the 
necessity of his mission for procuring tho salvation, in a 
Buddhist sense, of man. The role of Buddha, from 
beginning to end, is that of a deliverer, who preaches a 
law designed to secure to man deliverance from all the 
miseries under which he is labouring. But by an inex¬ 
plicable and deplorable eccentricity, tho pretended saviour, 
after having taught man the way to deliver himself 
from tho tyranny of hia passions, only lends him, after all, 
into the bottomless gulf of total annihilation. 

Buddhism, such os we find it in Burmah, appears to 
have retained, to a great extent, its original character and 
primitive genuineness, exhibiting, os it docs, the most 
correct forms and features of that Protean creed. At 
the epoch the Butmans left the northern valleys and 
settled in the country they now inhabit, thoy were a 
half-civilised Mongolian tribe, with no kind of worship, 
except a sort of geniolatry, much similar to what we 
sco now existing among the various tribes bordering on 
Burmah. They were in the same condition when the 
first Buddhist missionaries arrived among them. De¬ 
posited in this almost virginal soil, the seed of Buddhism 
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grew up freely without encountering any obstacle to 
check ita growth. 

Philosophy, which, in ita too often emtio rambles in 
search of truth, changes, corrects, improves, destroys, and, 
in numberless ways, modifies all Uuit it meets, never 
flourished in these parts; and, therefore, did not work 
on the roligiouB institutions, which accordingly have re¬ 
mained up to this day nearly the same as thoy were 
when first imported into Barmah. Tho free discussion of 
religious and moral subjects, which constituted tho very 
life of the Indian schools, and begat so many various, 
incoherent, and contradictory opinions on tho most essen¬ 
tial points of religion and philosophy, is the sign of an 
advanced state of civilisation, bucIi as docs not appear to 
have ever existed on tho banks of the Irrawaddy. 

Owing to its geographical position, and perhaps, also, 
to political causes, Burmah has ever remained out of the 
reach of Hindu influence, which in Ncpaul luis coloured 
Buddhism with Hindu myths, and habited it in gross 
forms of idolatry. In China, whore there already sub¬ 
sisted at the time of the arrival of the preachers of the now 
doctrine the worship of heroes and ancestors, Buddhism, 
like an immense parasitic plant, extended itself all over 
tho institutions which it covered rather than destroyed, 
allowing tho ancient forms to subsist under the disguise 
it afforded them. But such was not the state of Burmah 
when visited by the first heralds of Buddhism. 

Tho epoch of the introduction of Buddhism in Burmah 
has hitherto been a matter of conjecture. According to 
Burmese annals, Boudha-gautha, at the end of tho fourth 
century of our era, brought from Ceylon a copy of the 
scriptures, and did for Burmah wliat Fa-Hian, the Chinese 
pilgrim, accomplished a few' years afterwards in India 
and Ceylon for the benefit of ids country. But Burmans 
maintain that they were followers of Buddha long before 
that epoch. If an inference may be drawn from analogy, 
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it it probable that they are right in their assertion. 
China is fully as far from the ancient seat of Buddhism as 
Burmah. Yet it appears from the Chinese annals that 
the doctrines of the Indian philosophor were already pro¬ 
pagated in some parts of that empire in the middle of the 
first century of our era, and probably at an earlier date. 
There is no improbability in concluding that, at least at 
the same time, Buddhist missionaries had penetrated into 
this country to propagate their tenets. According to 
Buddhistic annals, it was after the holding of the 3d 
Council, 236 after Gaudama’s death, 207 n.a, that two 
missionaries carried religion to Thaton, the ruins of which 
are still to be Been between the mouths of the Tsitang 
and Salween rivers, and established Buddhism in Pegu. 
Be that as it may, we know, from the magnificent Buddhist 
monuments of Pagan, that that religion had reached, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, a degree of splendour that 
has never since been equalled. 

The Buddhist scriptures are divided into three great 
parts, the Thoois or instructions, the Wini or discipline, 
and the Abidama or metaphysics. Agreeably to this 
division, the matter of the following pages is arranged 
under throo heads. The Life of Buddha, with some por¬ 
tions of his preaching, will convey notions of his principal 
teachings and doctrines. It is accompanied with copious 
annotations intended to explaiu the text, and to convey 
detailed notices of the system of Buddhism in, general, 
and particularly as it is found existing in Burmah. We 
have added a few small dzats, or accounts of some of the 
former existences of Gauduma, and the summary of two 
large ones. 

In the Notice on the Pliongyies will bo found the 
chief points of discipline fully explained and developed. 
Wo have endeavoured to render as comploto as possible 
the account of the Buddhist Religious, or Pliongyies. It is 
an exposition and practical illustration of the highest 
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results that can be obtained under the influenoe of tho 
doctrines of tho Indian philosopher. 

In tho Ways to STcibban an attempt has been made to 
set forth and unfold the chief points of metaphysics upon 
which hinges tho whole religious system. Wo confess 
that the summary of metaphysics is rath or concise. Wo 
were reluctant to proceed too far in this subject* which, 
to tho generality of readers, is an uninviting one. 

A suggestion from Captain H. Ilopkinsou, Commissioner 
of the Martaban and Tenssserim Provinces, has induced 
us to odd a few remarks on the names and situations of 
tho principal towiis and countries mentioned in the 
Legend, with the view of identifying them with modem 
sites and places. 

It is hardly noccssary to state here that the writer, 
when ho undertook this work, bad no other object in view 
than that of merely expounding tho religious system of 
Buddhism as it is, explaining its doctrines and practices as 
correctly os it was in his power to do, regardless of their 
merits and demerits. His information lias been derived 
from the perusal of the religious books of the Burmuns, 
and from frequent conversations on religion, during several 
years, with the best informed among the laity and the 
religious whom b i lias had the chance of meeting. 

The surest way perhaps of coming to at least an exact 
and accurate knowledge of the history and doctrines of 
Buddhism would be to give a translation of the Legends 
of Buddha, such as they are to be met with in all countries 
where Buddhism lm established its sway, and to accom¬ 
pany these translations with an exposition of tho various 
doctrinal points, such as they are hold, understood, nnd 
believed by those various nations. This has already been 
done by eminent Orientalists, on Thibetan, Sanscrit* Cin¬ 
galese, and Cliinese originals. A similar work, executed 
by competent persons among the Slums, Siamese, Cam¬ 
bodians, and Cochin Chinese, would considerably help the 
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Bavins in Europe, who have assumed the difficult task of 
expounding the Buddhist system in its complex and multi¬ 
farious fora*, to give a full, general, and comprehensive 
view of that great religious creed with all its variations. 

Tho best way to undermine the foundations of a false 
creed and successfully attack it, is to lay it open to the 
eyes of all and exhibit it as it really is. Error never 
retains its hold over the mind except under the mask of 
truth which it contrives to assume. When deprived of the 
mask that has covered its emptiness and unreality, it 
vanishes away as a phantom and an illusion. 

We aro happy in having an opportunity of returning 
publicly our thanks to the worthy Commissioner of Pegu, 
Major A. P. Phnyre, for his kind exertions in furthering 
the publication of thiB work. Not only is he an eminent 
Oriental scholar, and profoundly Yersed in all that has 
reference to Buddhism,but his great delight is to encourage 
every effort that tends to unfold and explain a creed 
which, despite all that has been written about it in the 
several countries where it flourishes, still contains many 
mysteries in the parts relating to its history and doctrines 
that require clearing up. 

We have, with a deeply-felt distrust of our poor 
abilities, taken tho beet portion out of our limited stock 
of information concerning the Buddhist system as it exists 
in these parts, and, with a willing heart, presented it to 
the public. We hope that our example may induce 
others, whose stores of knowledge on this subject are 
fuller and richer than ours, to act in a similar spirit in 
aid of the prosecution of a great object, via, the acqui¬ 
sition of a correct knowledge of the religion of nearly 
300,000,000 of our fellow-men. 


BxKOOOX, OctoUr 1858. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


. Tut First Edition of the Life of Gaudama being out of 
print for the last five or six years, we have, at the request 
of several highly esteemed persons, come to the determina¬ 
tion of publishing a second and much-enlarged edition of 
the same Work. In carrying on the plan of improvement 
which we had in contemplation, we have been favoured by 
a liappy circumstance. Wc have, after much labour, found 
and procured, in the Burmese capital, a very rare palm- 
leaf manuscript, the contents of which have supplied us 
with copious and interesting details respecting the sayings 
and doings of Gaudama. 

Tim book is known under the Pali name of Tatha-gatha- 
ondana, the meaning of which is Joyful Utterance, or 
Praises, of the Tatha-gatha. The latter expression is one 
of the many titles given to Gaudama: it means, he who 
bos come like all his predecessors. In the opiuion of 
Buddhists, the Buddhas who appear throughout the dura¬ 
tion of a world, or in the various scries of succeeding 
worlds, have all the same mission to accomplish; they are 
gifted with the same perfect science, and are filled with 
similar feelings of compassion for and benevolence to¬ 
wards all beings. Hence the denomination which is fitly 
given to Gaudama, the lost of them. 

In the course of the Work will be found some particulars 
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concerning the author of the manuscript referred to. 
and the place where it was composed. Vio have only 
state here that we have gathered therefrom much alte¬ 
rnation on the condition of Gaudoma, previous to Ins last 
existence, on the origin of the Kapilawot country where 
lie was born, and on the kings he has descended fro . 
We have also met with many new details on the great in¬ 
tellectual working of Gaudama’s mind, during the orty- 
nine days he spent in meditation around the Bwh-tow, 
particularly on the important theory of the twdveN^nM, 
or causes and effects, which, with the four sublime truths, 
constitutes the very essence of the system. We have also 
found many important particulars concerning the where¬ 
abouts of Gaudoma during the first twenty years of his 
public life, and the conversions he effected whilst engaged 
in the work of an itinerant preacher. Here, too, we have 
gleaned and selected a few of the instructions he delivered 
to the people that crowded about lnm. The story of 
Dewadat is narrated at great length. Wo have carefully 
written down what is said of the three Assemblies, or 
Councils, held at liodmgio. Wethalie, and PaUliputra, and 
what is mentioned of the kings who reigned in Magatha 
from AdmUthat to Dammathoka. Wo have mentioned 
the great fact of the spread of Buddhism beyond the 
boundaries of Magatha after the holding of the third 
Council, taking care to relate wliat we have found stated 
concerning its diffusion in Pegu and Burmnli. 

Numerous notes liave been added to those of the First 
Edition, for the purpose of elucidating and explaining, ns 
far as we ore able, the principle* of Buddhism and what¬ 
ever is connected with that religious system. 


mxooos, llay 1866. 
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LEGEND OF THE BURMESE BUDDHA, 


f a t-t.rp 

GAUDAMA. 


CHAPTER L 


Invoeation of tk, Burmin trauliarir—Slow tut tltajy frofrm of Pkra- 
hmtg toward, Ikt BuddUtkifi-Promiu wad, to him fy Ik, Buddka 
thifintara—Origin aud tffiMHmf of tk, Kafilawot ttumfry and of itt 
Xu/wt—Biitk of Tkotdaudana—Hit marriap with tk, Print,,, 

Mori—Rumour of tk, com rig Hrlk a Buddka—Pkrataoag m Ik, 
Mat of Sat,—Dr,am of Mari—Conuftioa of I'hrataong— Wondtn 
attrading tkat rout. 


I adobe 1 Buddha who has gloriously emerged from the 
bottomless whirlpool of endless existences, who has extin¬ 
guished the burning fire of auger and other passions, who 


> All Buddliietio competition* m 
invariably prefaced with on* of lb* 
following formula* of woeahlp, el way* 
tuod by writer* on r*l«g>«u» aubjecta. 
Tbo one r«Ut«* to Boddb* aloae. and 
Uie other to the three moot excellent 
thing*, «v*r d*rervto< the htghcat 
veneration. Hi* fire*. »lw*yi written 
in r»li, beginning with tbo word* 
A'araua lam, n»y be tranriateJ a* 
follow* i I odor* thee, or rather ado¬ 
ration to, th* blaaacd. perfect, and 
meet intelligent. Hen are prvpoaed 
to th* faith, admiration, and venera¬ 
tion of a true Itnddhwt, th* thre* 
great eharaeteriatice of the founder 
of hi* religion, hi* goodaea* and beno- 
roleoee, hi* mipreir* perfection, and 
bil boundlea* knowledge. Th*y form 
the e**eatinl qualiHoation* of n bring 
VOL. L 


rh* ha* tuumri to him.df th* Uak 
4 bringing men oat of tb* aby** of 
larkncoa and ignorance, and leading 
.Lea to deliverance. Brae role no* 
prompt* him to uadertaka that gnat 
cork, perfection HU him for .ueh a 
high calling, end luprvm* icirao* 
enable* bitn to follow it up with a 
complete wiceo**. They are alway* 
held out to Buddhlit* aa tbo three 
bright attribute* and tnuceedeat 
qualities inhewat to that exalted per- 
aonag*, which ate erec to attract and 
eeaeeatrete upon Mm the rwpMt. 
love, *nd admlratioa of all hla lineore 
follow era. • 

The Moond formula may bo roo- 
■iderad a* a *h"rt act of faith often 
repealed by BuddhUt*. It coofi.u 
In t ying—I take refuge m Buddha, 
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LEGEND OF THE BURMESE BUDDHA. 

has opened and illuminated the fathomless abyss of dark 
ignoranoe, and who is the greatest and most excellent of 
all beings. 


tho L»», and the Assembly. Thii 
ebort profession of felth U often 
much enlarged by tho reilfloua ceal 
ot writer* Mill the fervent piety of 
devotee*. From the Instance of thl* 
legend w* may remark how the com¬ 
piler, with ■ eoul warnved by fervour, 
la panics high enoomlnma upon each 
of tbe throe eecred object* of veoera- 
Moo. or tbs aaeroil uylome ■ herein 
a Buddhiet dellghte to dwell. There 
U no doubt that thle formula U a very 
ancient one. pcobafaly ooeral with the 
drat age of BmldhUm. Tho teat of 
thfa lageoil been out tho eorrectocea 
of thla aaaertion. It appear* that tbe 
repetition of thle ehort eontciwe wae 
tbe mark that dietinguUhod convert*. 
Ordinary boaren of the proaehinge of 
Bo.ldba and hiadledplee avlneod their 
ad Keeton to ell that wae delivered to 
theca by repoeting tbe aeorod formula. 
It waa tbe®, and even now it ie to 
BuddhiaU, wliat the oalebratod Ma- 
homedan doelaralion of faith—there 
la but erne God, nad Mahomed ia hie 
prophet—ie to the follower* of the 
Arabian Prophet. It ie extremely 
Important to have aa accurate Idea of 
the three aacred abodea in which the 
believer expeeta to Sad a cure ehelte* 
againet all error*, double, and feara. 
and a rceting-placo where hie tool may 
•ocurely enjoy the undntorbed jioaara* 
aton of troth. They oonriitut* what 
la emphatically rnllod tbe three pee- 
oloua tbirg*. 

Phra and ltnddha are two exptee- 
aiona which, though not having tho 
aama meaning, are nacd iadiaorimi* 
eitely to doaignato the elmoet divine 
bciig. who after having goo*, daring 
mymile of e»ec**air* ealateaeo, 
through the practice of all oort* of 
virtue*, particularly eelf-donial and 
eomplrto abnegation of all thing*, at 
lart reachea to auoh a height of Intel- 


leotual attainment that Ida mind bo- 
coma* gifted with a perfect and unl- 
vccaal iatelliganco or knowledgo of 
all thiaga. He ia thua enabled to tee 
and fathom the mieery and wenta of 
all mortal beings. and to doviaomoane 
for relieving and filling them up. TliO 
law that he pceeehoe ia tbe wholeeome 
balm designed to cure all moral die- 
temper*. He preach** It with unre- 
mlttiag seal daring a certain number 
of year*, and commleaeooe hi* olioecn 
disci p 3 ca to carry eei tho mine bene¬ 
volent and useful undartalc ing. Hliv¬ 
ing laid on a firm baaie hi* religious 
Institution, ho arrive* at the state of 
Nolbbon. Buddha mean# wiao, in¬ 
telligent. rhra ia an oxpreaaioa 00*1- 
vaying the higheat mam ot respect, 
whloh waa appliod originally only to 
ilia author of P-uddhirm, but now, 
through n anrvlla adulation, it Is ap* 
plied to tha king, hii mlai.ten, all 
great penonagoa, and often by infe¬ 
rior* to the lowest menial* of Govern¬ 
ment. The word Tlira, coupled with 
thet of Tlialring, which mean* Lord, 
1 * used by Christian* in Bunnah to 
express tho idea of fled, the supreme 
being. 

Prom tho foregoing line* tho reader 
may eariiy infor that the author of 
Buddhism (c a mere man. superior to 
all other being*, notin nature, but la 
aeiraa and perfection. Ha lays no 
claim whatever to any kind of tape- 
riority in nature; he exhibits himself 
to the eyes of Ilia disciples as on* of 
the children of men, who baa been 
born and ia doomed to die. He car¬ 
ries hie pretension* no farther. Tho 
idea of a supreme being it nowhere 
mentioned by him. In tho ooune of 
his religious diaputatkms with the 
Brahmin*, he combat* the notion of 
a god, coolly ostabliiliing tho moet 
crude atheism. No one, it ia true, 
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I adore the Law which the most excellent Buddha has 
published, which is infinitely high and incomparably pro¬ 
found, exceedingly acceptable, and most earnestly wished- 


c«n deny that in otrUio 
towntrie* the notion of an Adibudho, 
Or aupr.mo being, U to be fouml in 
writing* u well u popular opinion*, 
but we Icoow that Ihoa* writing, ere 
of • comparatively reorcit dete, end 
contain many doetrino* foreign to 
genuine ltadilbUm. Thie eubjeot 
will, however, r.oeivo hereafter fur¬ 
ther development*. 

The Law, the teccnd object of vene¬ 
ration, i> tho body of doctrine* de¬ 
livered by Buddha to hi. dticlplc. 
during the forty-five year, of hi. 
public carver. lie cam* to the per¬ 
fect knowledge of tliet lew when lie 
attained tit* liuddhaehip under tho 
.had* of the Bndl tree. At that 
tlmo hi. mind became indefinitely 
expanded; liie eeienoe embraced *11 
that exiaU; bit penetrating end 
•enrobing eye reached the fnrtWt 
limit* of the poet, eew at a glano* 
the prevent, and fathomed th« eeorota 
of the future. In that po.it*en, un¬ 
clouded truth .hono with radiant 
effulgence beforo him, and he knew 
the nature of *11 being! individually, 
tlieir condition and eiluetlea, a* well 
a* all the relation, .iiUlitlng between 
them. He uiulemtood et wo Ui* 
miaerite and error* attending ell ra¬ 
tional being., the bidden eauee* that 
generated them, and tile epring. they 
liaued from. At tho oamc time ho 
pervoired .lietinotly the meane to be 
employed for putting *n end to *0 
many miefortneea, and the remedle* 
to he ueed for tbo our* of three num- 
herleee end end moral iliitempera. 
Hi. omnietiene* poiutod out to 1 dm 
tho eouree thoo* being* bed to follow 
In order to retrace their etep. back 
from the way of error, and ooter liie 
rued that would lend to the coming 
out from the whirlpool of moral mite- 
rim in which they bad hitherto 


wretchedly moved during eountle*. 
exielcaee*. All that Gaudaon mu! 
to the foregoing effect reiwlitute* the 
lew upon which *0 many high peel*** 
ere leviahed with weeh warm end fer¬ 
vent eorneetnoo. A fall and com¬ 
plete knowledge of that Uw, In the 
opinion of HnildhleU, diepele at can 
the cloud, of Ignorance, whioh, into a 
thiok nut, encompau ell being., and 
•hed. bright ray* of pure light which 
enlighten the underetandUg. Man ie 
tha. enabled to pereeivudUtUetly the 
wretchedaeea of liie poeitien, end to 
direciver the raeuu wherewith lie may 
extricate ldmeelf froea the trammel, 
of the pxMlon* end flaally arrive et 
the itite of Neibbeu, which i., m 
it eliell he boroaflcr fully explained, 
exemption from all the nileeilea at¬ 
tending existence. The whole law U 
divided Into thro* part, i tho Abide- 
me or meUphydee, Thoute or morel 
in.lnirtlene, Mid theWinlor dUeip- 
line. Aooording to the o)onion of the 
beat informed .mong HuddhieU, the 
law I* eternal, without a hegianing or 
an author that might have framed ita 
precept*. Ho Buddha ever ooaiidered 
Idinaclf, or hoe over been looked upon 
by otbeco, a. the inveetvr awl origi¬ 
nator of the law. Ilo who Ueomo* a 
Buddha te gifted with a boundteu 
science that enable* him to come te a 
perfect knowledge of *11 that couti- 
teto* the Uw: he l* the fortunate 
diaooveeer of thiege already eitatlug, 
but pUord f.r beyond the reach of 
tbo human mixd. In bet, the Uw it 
eternal, hut lie* become, more the 
day. of a former Buddha, obliterated 
from Ike mind, of men, uatil a new 
one, by bi* cmnUelenoe, i. enabled to 
wiu it back and preach it to all 
b+lfifl. 

The third object-fveneretie* U tho 
Thing*, or AM«ably. The meaning 
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for by Nats and men, capable to wipe off tbe staiuB of con¬ 
cupiscence, and ia immutable. 

I adore the Assembly of the Perfect, of the pure and 
illustrious Ariahs in their eight sublime states, who have 
overcome all the passions that torment other mortals, by 
eradicating the very root of concupiscence, and who are 
famous above all other beings. 

I undertake to translate from the Pali* text the history 


el the Pell wad Thins* U nearly 
tqolealeat to that of chuMli or con¬ 
gregation. In the tine UniUsi 
[Seed the aaaembly »u rompoeed of 
ill IoJiridnala who, becoming too- 
verta, embraced the mode of llring of 
their preacher. end remained with 
him, 07 if they o«aalobi)ly parted 
from him for * while, ilwiye kept » 
eloee interruurae with him. end apent 
* portion of their time i* hli company. 
Hiring left the wurUI, they •objected 
theeraelrea to oertain diaeip'inary 
regulation!, ifterwtrd* embodied In 
the greet compilation culled WlnL 
The mcmHen el the Aiiembly wire 
ill*ole -1 Into two eUaeei; the Arielie 
or eenmUc*, who hy theic ige, great 
pTohoirway in the knowledge of the 
lew, iud re Bankable farceur la the 
Maldwane praotloa of ell lie enlJnineee, 
ercupittl ileeorreilly the fret rank 
unoigit the dtaeiple. of Iteddha. end 
ranked forrmoat in the AaiemWy. 
The accund due wia eompoaed of the 
lleksa, or (linplo mendicant Nell- 
gioua. It ia ilintcult to aaecet with 
eiiy drgreo of probability whether the 
t'penkea, «* ordinary hearer*. lure 
(M Ih *ii rrgirited m iwmWri of the 
Thane i. »nd forming a portion there¬ 
of. The I'jeeihia wen- liellerere, but 
conthmnl to Hie in tbe world, and 
formed, aa it were, tbe laity of the 
Huddhiitir church- According to the 
ojenion »f ISmMhkaU ia theaa parU, 
the Laity i« not ^aniderad aa fuinaing 
•r eouatittitihg a |<art of the ThuXt; 
tSoee eady who a1-*nd«n a *e<uler life, 
pat on the yallvw canonical dtcaa. 


and endoacour to treed In the fcot- 
at*f« of their great taeeher, are en¬ 
titled to the d<gnity of memhera of 
the Aaaembly, to which e cenermtion 
It paid almllar to that offered to 
Iluddb* end the lew. The Arlehe, 
or renerahloa, ere dlrlded Into fear 
claaara. according to their greater 
or I mi proficiency ia knowledge end 
moral worth. They are ailed Tho- 
tapan, 1 hakadigm.il, Anegam, end 
Arahat. In the elaaa of Thutajun 
are included tho imllvldoala who here 
entered into the etarreal, or etream, 
lradiog to deUrarenee, or, in other 
Urine, who here atepgeid into the way 
of terfcelion. TboThotafen lea* yet 
to lie born four timer are he een ob¬ 
tain the delirermiKW. Thnea who be¬ 
long to the aocond elaaa glide rapidly 
down tbe atreem, following aUadily 
the way leading to perfection, and 
are to be burn orate more in the con¬ 
dition of Nat, and nnoe in that of 
man. Thcec of the third ctaae are to 
he horn once in the condition of Nate. 
Finally, th>oe of tlie fourth elaaa hare 
gone orer the fourth and laat way 
to perfection, reached the aun.mit of 
acienee an 1 rpirilnal attain m-nta. and 
are ripe for the etate of Keibhnn, 
which they infallibly obtain after tbrir 
ilrath. The ArUha are again ruh- 
diraded into right claaae*. four of 
which Include thoae who are following 
the four way* of perfection ; the four 
other* comprehend tUee who enjoy 
the reward of the dntira (ractieed in 
following Ike wayt of perfection. 

• Tho liunnew traulator of the 
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of our moat excellent Flint, from the period ho loft Too- 
citft * the fourth abode of Nats, to the time he entered 


into the stoto of Netbban. 


Tali text give* u. to understand 
that Hi) intention In not to giro the 
tutor/ of OUT IluiMho during tho 
owmllres oilstonce* tint kw* I>«- 
oeded tlu lent one, when lio ubtaioed 
tho supreme iatellisvtMe. Uuddliista 
keep five ln>tulred and ten bistort** 
or legend# of Huddlis, purjoitin* to 
Site on account of M many of hi* 
farmer existence* | aad to enhance 
tho volao of oikIi record*. the con¬ 
tent* >n to Inv§ twtn »*r- 

rated by Buddha himself to 111* ili»- 
*Ipita wnl I tourers I U»o r**il namt 
of tticm. Two hundred of three fabu- 
loot narration# *r» tot/ ohort, *ud 
Riro few particular* regarding our 
Mini when In »w a* yet *" »h* * UI * 
of Miimil. man, and Nat, They are, 
eicopt tie beading amt the eanelu. 
*lota, tho rory tame fablet and conics 
to ho mot with amongst all Aiiatio 
nations, which hare supplied with 
inoxhaustibU itorco all aocient and 
modern fabulists. TU* laat ton nar- 
rati rot an roally very complete and 
Interoatinc atorioa of ton oiistonrca 
of ltuiUha preceding Ilia ono wo are 
about to describe, during wlikU ht it 
•uppneod to bon practiced tbo U» 
Croat eirture, tho a»|uiaUii>n of which 
la an Indispensable ipsalllioatioii for 
obtaining tho exalted dignity of rhra. 
Some of thus* legcmls »r» really l**u- 
tlful, SnU-rcatiriK, and welleompoeod 
piece# of litoraturo. 

» Towita, or tbo JeyW *hode. la 
ono of tbo Mata of tho Natl. Hut 
la order to render more intelligible 
eereral puojn of tbla work. It lo 
alnroet Indiapeniahle to have an idea 
of tha ayetem adopted by lUaddhbta 
in aasigulng to rational brings their 
respective aoala or abode*. Th#r**r* 
tbirty-on* seals assigned U* all be¬ 
luga, whieb w# may suppose to bo 
dUpooed on an lament# toalo, **- 


tending from tho bottom of the earth 
to an ineemmeoaurabla bright above 
it At the foot we find tho four 
■tatea of punishment, via, Kell, tha 
•tale* of Atlionrikoe, rreithaa, and 
animalt. Neat cornea tbo abulo of 
man. Above it are tha til *eat* of 
Nat*. The** eleven imU are called 
the mat* of i«aalun. or emeuptecenc*, 
beeaoM the beluga retkling therein 
are atill subject to tho lalhatnee of 
that jnaafnn, though not to an crjusl 
degree. Above tbo aloln of N«t* 
we meet with the sixteen Mata,called 
ltU]M, diajioted pvr|*i»Ue«larly on* 
ftbov* the other to mi incalculable 
height Tbo InliaUtaxt* of tl-.se 
fanciful reginn* nr* called Brahmas, 
or |ierfect They have freed them- 
Mlvct from oo«in»i*iteener ami almoii 
all other paaalona, but atill retain 
aemo alToetlun fur mailer and mate¬ 
rial things. Hence tbo denoenliaation 
of Hops, or matter, given to the 
trail. The remaining gortien of tho 

a-«lo la ooeupled 1-y tho four a-ata 
called Arupa or immatteialt, for the 
tiring* inhabiting them are entirely 
delivered from all |«**inna, They 
have, ta It were, broken asunder even 
tbo tnalltll ties that would attach 
them to tide material world. They 
hare reached tho summit of perfec¬ 
tion : one step farther, and they en¬ 
ter into the state Neibhen. tha er«- 
automotion, aronrdin* to Buddhists, 
of all perfection. To sum up all 
tho above in a few word* s there are 
fowr state# of |ruoi»h»e«t. The seat 
of man It a plaoo of prolmlUm and 
trial. The ait abodes of Nata are 
I lace* of svnonl pleaiurv* and eo- 
Joementa. In tho aittMO aeata of 
Rap* are to b* met lho»* Uingi 
nh0M delights are of a mure refined 
and almual purely spiritual natere, 
though retaining as yet soma slight 
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Previous, however, to commencing the work, I will re¬ 
late succinctly what is found in our books respecting the 
great Being who, by a slow but sure process, was qualify¬ 
ing himself for his great and high deatiny. It is stated 
that all the following particulars were narrated by Gau- 
diuna himself to the great disciple Thariputra. 

For seven thingies of worlds, he who was to become a 
Buddha felt, during that immense number of revolutions 
of nature, a thought for the Buddhaabip awakening iu his 
souL This thought was succeeded by a wish, a desire, and 
a longing for that extraordinary calling. He began to 
understand that the practice of the virtues of the highest 
order was requisite to enable kirn to attain the glorious 
object of his ardent wishes, and no less than 125,000 
Buddhas appeared during that spaco of time. 

When tire above period hod at lost oomc to an end, the 
inward workings of his soul prompted him to ask openly 
for the Buddhaship. The period of asking lasted nine thin¬ 
gies of worlds. It was brightened and illustrated by tho 
successive manifestation of 987,000 Buddhas. In the be¬ 
ginning of tlvis latter period, the future Gaudaina was li 
prince of the name of Lnukntara, ruler of the Nanda 
country. At that time there appeared in the country 
of Kapilawot a Buddha called Thalciamuni Paurana 
Gaudaina. Aa he liappcned to travel tlirough tho Nanda 
country, with the twofold object of preaching the law and 
begging for his food, the ruler Laukatara made great offer¬ 
ings to him. Meanwhile, with a marked earnestness, he 
solicited at the feet of Thakiamuni the favour of becom¬ 
ing, at some future Lime, a Buddha like himself. Ho 
expressed the wish to lie boni in the some country, from 
the same father and mother, to have for his wife the very 
same queen, to ride the same horse, to he attended by the 


affection* for nutter. In tba four In the aublimaal contemplation, aoar- 
aaata of Arap« or* leeatail these be- ing, u it van, is tha boundlaas 
Inga who are wholly dlMOtangltd froon reguxia of pore apiritetliim. 
material affactiooa, who delight ouljf 
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same companions and the some two great disciples ou tile 
right and on the left To this request Thakiamuni re¬ 
plied in the affirmative, but he added that an immense 
length of time had still to elapse ere the objects of hia 
petition could be fully granted. A similar application 
wa9 repeatedly made to all the other succeeding Buddhas, 
and a like promise was held out to him. 

The third period of four thingies of worlds was remark¬ 
able for the complete absence of all that could enlighten 
or illustrate the various b tales of existence. A complete 
moral and intellectual darkness was spread over all 
beings, and kept them wrapped up in utter darkness. No 
Buddhas, no PiUokabuddhas appeared to illuminate by 
their doctrine and science the minds of men. No Tsokia- 
wade, or king of the world, made his appearance to infuse 
life and energy in the midst of the universal slumbering. 

But the hundred thousand revolutions of nature that 
followed were more fortunate. There flourished no less 
than twenty-seven Buddhas, from Tahingnra, the first in 
the series, to Kathaba, the last one immediately preceding 
Gauduna. 

During the period when the Buddha named Deipinkara 
was the teacher of all beings, our future Gaudoma was 
born in the country of Amarawatti, from illustrious and 
rich parents belonging to the caste of Pounhaa. 

While still a youth, he lost both hia parents and in¬ 
herited their property. 

In the midst of pleasure and plenty lie one day made 
tliis reflectionThe riches that I now possess were my 
parents’ property, but they have not been able to save 
them from the miseries attending death. They will not, 
alas I afford to me a better and more secure fate. When 
I go into the grave, they will not come along with me. 
This bodily frame I am clad in is not worthy to be pitied. 
Why should I bestow signs of compassion upon it? 
Filled with impurities, burdened by rottennoss, it has all 
the elements of destruction in the compounded parts of 
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its existence. Towards Neibban I will turn my regards; 
upon it my eyes shall be riveted. There is the tank in 
which all the impurities of passion may be washed away. 
Now I will forsake everything, and go forthwith in search 
of a teacher that will point out to me the way that leads 
to the state Neibban. 

Full of these thoughts, the young man gave away to the 
needy all that he possessed, reserving nothing to himself. 
Freed from the trammels of riches, he withdrew into a 
lonely place, where the Nats had prepared beforehand 
all that was necessary to minister to liia wants. He em¬ 
braced the profession or mode of life of a Rohan, or perfect. 
Attired in the dress of his new profession, he lived for 
some timo on this spot under the name of Thoomeda. 
Displeased, however, with the too easy mode of life he 
was leading, he left that spot, and contented himself with 
dwelling under the sliade of trees. He, however, went 
forth from time to time in quest of his food. 

A few years previous to the retirement of Thoomeda 
into solitude, he who was to be the Buddha Dcipinkara 
migrated from ono of the Nats' seats, and was incarnated 
in the womb of the Princess Thoomeda, wife of Tnoodewn, 
king of the Ramawatti country. Subsequently lie was 
married to the Princess Padouma, who boro unto him a 
son, named Oothabakanda. On the same year in which the 
child was bom, the king left his palace on an elephant’s 
back, withdrew into some lonely place, practised during 
ten months all sorts of Bclf-inflictod penances, and, under 
the shade of tho true Gniaong Hint, became a Buddha. 
On tlint occasion the earth quivered with great violence, 
but the hermit Thoomeda, being in ecstasy at that moment* 
knew nothing of the extraordinary occurrence. 

On a certain day, Deipinkara was travelling through the 
country for the twofold purpose of preaching the law and 
collecting his food. Arrived near a place where the road 
was very bod, he stopped for a while until the road should 
be made passable. The people hastened from all parts to 
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come and prepare the road for Deipinkara and his fol¬ 
lowers. Thoomeda, gifted with the privilege of travel¬ 
ling through the air, happened to pass over the spot where 
crowds of people were busily engaged in preparing and 
levelling a road. The hermit alighted ou that spot, and 
inquired of the people what was the reason of their busy 
exertions. They told him that the most excellent Dcipiu- 
kara was expected with a large retinue of disciples, and 
that they strained every nerve to have tiro road ready 
for them. Thoomeda begged to be permitted to bear a 
part in the good work, and asked that a certain exteut 
of the rood bo assigned to him os his task. His request 
was granted, and he forthwith set to work with the 
greatest diligence. It was all hut finished when Buddha 
Deipinkara, followed by forty thousand disciples, made bit 
appearance. Thoomeda, actuated by on ardent desire of 
testifying his respect to the holy personage, without a 
moment's hesitation flung himself into the hollow that 
was os yet not filled, and lying on his belly, with his back 
upwards, bridged the place, and entreated the Buddlin and 
his followers to cross the hollow by trampling over bis 
body. Great and abundant shall be Uie merits that I, 
said ho within himself, shall gain by this good work. No 
doubt I will receive from the mouth of Deipinkara the 
assurance that I shall, hereafter, obtain the BuddhaAhip. 
The Buddha, standing over him, admired the humble and 
fervent devotedness of Thoomeda. With one glaucc he 
perceived all that was going on in the hermit’s mind, and 
with a loud voice, that could be heard by all his disciples, 
he assured him that four thingies and one hundred thou¬ 
sand worlds hence ho would become a Buddha, the fourth 
that would oppear during the world, called Boddn. Ho 
went on to describe minutely the principal events that 
were to illustrate his future career. No sooner was this 
revelation made to him than Thoomeda hastened back to 
his forest Sitting at the foot of a tree, he encouraged 
himself by fine comparisons to the practice of those vir- 
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tues that were best suited to weaken in him the influence 
of the passions. 

In the different existences that followed, Thooineda, at 
all the periods of the appearance of some Buddhas, re¬ 
ceived a confirmation of the promise he hod had from tike 
lips of Doipinkara. 

This present world we live in has been favoured above all 
others. Already three Buddhas have appeared, viz., Kauk- 
kusan, Gaunagong, and Kathaba. These all belonged to 
the caste of l’ounhna, and he who was to be hereafter our 
Gnudamo, during the many existences ho passed through, 
at tire time of the manifestations of those three Buddhas, 
was always born of the same caste. Kathaba is said to 
have lived aud preached during the ninth andrakap. It 
was he who, for tho last time, assured the future Gaudama 
that ho would obtain tho Buddhaship during the tenth 
andrakap. 

Wo will only mention his last existence in the seat of 
man, previous to the one in which lie was to obtain the 
great prize ho had laboured for with so much earnestness 
during innumerable existences. He became prince under 
tho name of Wothandra, and practised to an eminent, nay 
heroic, degree tho virtues of liberality and charity. To 
such an oxtentdid ho obey the dictates of his liberal heart, 
that, after having given away all the royal treasures, his 
white elephant, &c,, he did not shrink from parting with 
his own wife, the Princess Madi, and his two children, 
Dzali aud Gahnu. He then died and migrated to the 
Toocita seat, aud enjoyed the blissfulness and felicity of 
Nats, under the name of Saytaknytoo, during fifty-seven 
koudes of years. 

Tho origin aud beginning of the Kapilawot country, os 
well as of its rulers, are to be alluded to as briefly' as 
possible. In the country of the middle, Mitzimndeaa, tho 
kings that ruled from the time of Mahathamadut to that of 
Ookakaritz, king of Benares, wore 252,556 in number. Tho 
last-named monarch was married to five wives, and had 
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children by them oil The first queen happening to die, 
the king became passionately enamoured of a young woman, 
whom he married. She soon presented him with a son, 
whom the king, pressed by his young wife’s solicitations, 
declared heir-apparent, to the prejudice of his elder sons. 
As might have boon expected, the four elder sons loudly 
complained of the preference given to their younger brother. 
To put an end to these domestic disputes, the king called 
his four sons and their five sisters, gave them a large 
retinue, and bade them go in a northerly direction, in search 
of a spot favourable for building a new city. They followed 
their father's advice. After long wandering through the 
forests, they came to a place where lived the Bathes ICapila, 
who, becoming acquainted with the object of their errand, 
desired them to stay with him and found a city. He also 
wished that on the very spot where his hut stood tho 
king's palace should be erected. He predicted thnt this 
city would become great, powerful, and illustrious; that it 
would be a city of peace, since the animals in the forests 
lived peaceably, without ever attempting to inflict harm on 
each other. The proposal was cheerfully accepted. All 
tho people Bet to work with great earnestness. When the 
work was completed, they offered the new city to Kapila, 
who was made their teacher. Hence tho name of Kapila- 
wottoo, or Kapilawot. 

Tho four princes, finding that among their followers 
there were no daughters .of the royal race whom they could 
marry, resolved, in order to keep pure the blood-royal, to 
marry their four younger sisters. The eldest one was 
raised to the dignity of quccn-mothor. Ookamukka, tho 
eldest of the brothers, was the first king of Kapilawot. 
Whilst these tilings were taking place, the king of Benares, 
having been attacked with leprosy, had left his throne and 
retired to a forest north of his capital. There he found 
his cure under tho shade of the kalau tree. At the same 
time the eldest sister, named Fcya, who had become queen- 
mother, was seized with the same distemper, and went into 
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the same forest She mot with the king, whom she know 
not By his advice she sat under tho kalau tree, and the 
beneficent smell of the leaves soon worked s perfect cure. 
They were subsequently married, and had a numerous 
progeny. They settled on this spot, and built tho city of 
Kaulya. The small river Rohani flowed between Kaulya 
and Kapilawot* 

From Ookamukka, the first king of Kapilawot, to Tnnca 
Wethaudra, there arc but seven successive kings. From 
Dull, the sou of Wethaudra, to Dieyatheaa, the great¬ 
grandfather of Gaudamo, there were 82,002 kings. Let it 
lie homo in mind, that, during that period of time, our 
Thmlaong, or future of Gaudamo, was in one of the Nats’ 
seats. Tho princes of Kapilawot were wont to go and 
sjiort on tlie water of a lake somewhat distant from the 


• Whoa laying Mon tbo render o 
ihort iui'1 eoncieo neeount of (bo be- 
is/ who WM to beeecM tbe Buddha 
called Gnudnmi, tbo writor drama 11 
neeeeoary to malto a general obaorn- 
ISw, which, ha hope*, will greatly 
haip tba reader to uudorttond eor- 
irrllj Mitral pau(» af tba follow- 
log Gaudamo tu a Hindu, 

brought up bp Hindu matter*, u>d 
Initiated in all tho knowledge pw 
ataaoi bp tho eocioty ho Hood in. Ho 
acoaptod tho fkbeleM gonmtegloa of 
king* aueli aa tbap won found in tho 
wrltUga of Ilia deyo. Tho eorae map 
ho oaid of tlio crronoou notiono ro- 
apoettof our globe, tho alto ond as* 
Ilona of tho ann and tho moon and 
other brarenly bailee, tko otpf ma¬ 
lic®* of many natoral pho w nwm, 
tbo dtocrl]>Uoa of boU, of tbo aoato 
of rowan), to. Teaohor aa bo waa of 
moral precept*, baood upon metaphy- 
aieal princapfet, Gaudoma concerned 
bsmotif »erp llttlo about tlioto thingi, 
which, iu hit oyee, were cot worth 
tbo cooiidoration of a aago. But he, 
or more probably bio Jitoiplra. artiled 
tbrmaelTM of there notioai for not¬ 
ing ujon thtm tamo portSeeu of thoir 


oyatern, and siring thorn twcli dor*. 
lopmonto 00 boot tidied thoir vlowt. 
Thoto notvoett, though wedded to tho 
religious ayitwo originated by Gae- 
dama, do not, olriotly epoaklng, bo- 
long to H. They eclated before bio 
apjoeraiMe in tho achoolo of phllo- 
tophy; tlioy formed a part of the 
a took of knowledge leeacnod by tlie 
aochrty inwbieh he waa reeled. To 
account properly for three partku- 
lira and many other* belocgiug to 
the dlaolpliaary regulation!, recooree 
mutt lie bod to tho atady of the 
ancient religion of tbo Hlmlua, Brab- 
mbaitm. 

In tho account of tbo foundatlen 
of the Kapilawot oity, wo And that 
tho practice of loaning the eldott 
aialer unmarried, and of tho princeo 
marrying their own a it tort, it up to 
till* day oboerrod by the royal family 
of Burma. The elileet daughter of 
tho reigring monaroh U to remnln 
unmarried dating bar pateoU 1 lift, 
and the Aral quean !* often, If not 
alwaye, tho alitor or balf-oiaUr of the 
king. Tho atroo unnatural practice 
proTailod in the royal family of the 
an emit Fcrrinnt. 
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city. They at first erected a temporary place of residence 
in the vicinity of that sheet of water, and finally built a 
city which received the name of Dowaha. It had likewise 
its kings of the same Thagiwi race. Dzeyathena, the king 
of Kapilawot, had a son named Thiahanoo, and a daughter 
named Yathaudara. Aukaka, king of Dowaha, his con¬ 
temporary, had also a sou and a daughter, Eetzana and 
Kitzana. Thiahanoo was married to Kitzann, who bore 
unto him five sons, Thoodaudena, Kanwaudano, Thoukkau- 
dana, Thekkaudnna, and Amittaudana; and two daugh¬ 
ters, Amita and Pilita. Eetzana, the son of the king of 
Dewa, married Yathaudara, daughter of Dzeyathona, king 
of Kapilawot. From this marriage were born two sons, 
Thoopabuddhn and Dantapani, and two daughters, Maia 
and Patzapati. 

When Eetzana became king of Dowaha, a considerable 
error had crept into the calendar. A correction was deemed 
necessary. There lived a celebrated hermit, or Eathcc, 
named Dewecla, well versed in the science of calculation. 
After several consultations held on tins important subject 
in the presence of the kiug, it was agreed that the Kaudza 
era of 8640 years should be done away with on a Satur¬ 
day, the first of the moon of Taboong, and that the new 
ora should be made to begin on a Sunday, on the first day 
of the waxing moon of the month Tagoo. This was called 
the Eetzana era. 

On the 10th of the new era, Tlioodaudana was bom in 
the city of Kapilawot; and on the twelfth year, Maia was 
born at Dowaha. In tho days of the Buddha Wipothi, the 
future Maia was then the daughter of a Pounha. Her 
father, who tenderly loved'her, gave her one day a fine 
nosegay with a great quantity of the choicest perfumes and 
essences. Tho young girl, delighted with these articles, 
hastened to tho place where lived Wipathi, and with pious 
and fervent earnestness laid at his feet all that she had 
received from her father. Wipathi, admiring the fervent 
liberality of the damsel, assured her that she would here- 
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after become tho mother of a Buddha, who was to be called 

CJaudama. .. 

When Tboodaudana was eighteen years of nge, his father, 
King Thiahanoo, called eight Pounhas skilled in the science 
of astrology, and directed them to go with a large retinue 
and splendid presente in search of a royal princess to be 
married to his son. The eight Pounhaa departed. They 
visited several countries, but all in vain ; they could not 
find one princess worthy of their master’s son. At last 
tliey came to the city of Dewalia. They had no sooner 
arrived in aight of it than they saw many signs which 
prognosticated that in the city would be found an accom¬ 
plished princess, in every respect qualified to become the 
wife of the heir to the throne of Kapilawot. At that time 
the young Maia had gone to enjoy heraclf in a garden out¬ 
side the city. It was situated on a gently sloping ground, 
covered with all sorts of the finest and rarest trees. A 
small brook, winding its course in various directions, sited 
on every hand, from its gently murmuring waters, a de¬ 
licious freshness. Thither the royal messengers resorted. 
Tliey found the princess in the midst of her companions, 
outshining them all in beauty, like the moon among tho 
stars Admitted into her presence, tho bead of the deputa¬ 
tion attempted to speak and explain the object of his visit; 
but he was so much overwhelmed by the beauty and the 
graceful and dignified appearance of the princess, that his 
voice failed him, and he fainted three times in succession. 
As each fit came on him several damsels ran to his assist¬ 
ance with pitchers of fresh water, and brought him back 
to his senses. Haring recovered his apirits, the chief 
Pounha felt encouraged by some graceful and kind words 
from tho lips of the princess. He explained to her, in the 
choicest expressions, the object of his mission; and with a 
faltering and timid tone of voice stated to her that he had 
come to ontreat her to accept presents from, and the hand 
of. Prince Tboodaudana Meanwhile lie poured at her 
feet the brightest jewels and rarest articles. The princess, 
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with a sweet voice, modestly replied that she was under 
the protection and care of her beloved parents, whose will 
ahe never resisted; that it was to them that this affair 
should be referred. For her own part, ahe had but one 
tiring to do—to abide by her parents’ wishes. 

Satisfied with the answer, the Pounhas retired, and has¬ 
tened to the palace of King Ectxnna, to whom they related 
all that had just happened. The king graciously agreed to 
tire proposal, and, in proof of his perfect satisfaction, sent 
in return a deputation with many presents to Princo Thoo- 
daudana and his father. As might bo expected, the royal 
messengers were well received at Kapilawot Tltiahanoo 
and Iris son set out with a countless retinue for the city of 
Pewalra. In a grove of mango-trees an immense building 
was erected, out of the city, for their reception and 
accommodation; and in the middle of that building a 
spacious hall was arranged with infinite art for the mar¬ 
riage ceremony. When all the preparations were com¬ 
pleted, the bridegroom, attended by Iris father, King 
Thiahanoo and the chief of Brahmas, went out to meet 
the bride, who was coming from the garden, accom¬ 
panied by her mother and the wife of tire great Thngia. 
Both advanced towards the centre of the hall, near a stand 
raised for the occasion. Thoodaudana first stretched forth 
his hand and laid it over that place. Moia gracefully did 
the same. They then took each other's hands, in token of 
the mutual consent At that auspicious moment all the 
musical instruments resounded, and proclaimed in gladden¬ 
ing airs the happy event The Pounhas, holding the sacred 
shell in their hands, poured the blessed water over their 
heads, uttering all sorts of blessings. The parents and re¬ 
latives joined in invoking upon the young couple tho 
choicest benedictions. Tire king, princes, Pounhas, and 
nobles vied with each other in making presents, and wish¬ 
ing them all sorts of happiness. 

When the festival was over, Thiahanoo desired to go 
back to his country with his son and daughter-in-law. 
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This was done with the utmost pomp and solemnity. On 
his return, he continued to govern his people with great 
prudence and wisdom, and at last died and migrated to 
one of the Nats’ seats. He was succeeded by his sou 
Thoodaudana, who, with his amiable wife, religiously ob¬ 
served the five precepts and the ton rules of kings. By 
his beneficence and liberality to all, he won the sincere 
affection of his people. It was on the twenty-eighth year 
of Use new era that he was married. Soon after, he took 
for his second wife, Fatsapati, the younger sister of Main. 
Thoodaudann's sister, Amitau, was married to Thouppa- 
buddha, the son of king Eetzana. 

About four thingies, 4 an hundred thousand worlds 
ago, 1 the moat excellent Buddha, who is infinitely wise 


• Thing** l* * nnmbcr repreicnted 
by * unit. followed by rixtyfour 
ciphers; othere 1*7, one hundred Mil 
feetjr. 

' D«ddh!*U hkre different wkye of 
eUeelfyisg the eerie* of wertde, which 
they Mppoe* to encceed to eech other, 
kfter tli* eompUUeu of k revolution 
of nklnr*. Ae regard* Buddha*, 
who kpyear it sc-tqu*l itUrrkle for 
illumineUng and opening the wky to 
detieereoe* to the then erietinf be¬ 
ing*, wecliti kr* divided into thseo 
which kre fevoured with tho prewetite 
el oae or eereril Buddhkj, end tbceo 
to which *o eminent k benefit ii 
denied. The prevent revolution el 
uni re. which include* the peeied in 
which we lire, he* been privileged 
kbore kit other!. So Ices th*a fire 
Boddht*. like fire ihinitig tune, ere 
to elioot forth r*y* of tneompenbt* 
brilliancy, ued die pot tho mi»t of 
thlek dkrkneee thkt eneompkieet *11 
beinge, erooeding to their reepective 
Uwe of demerit*. Of throe five, 
four, nemrly, KcnVeiekn, Owu- 
geeg, Kelhedo, Gaudkmk, hove el- 
reedy performed tboir great tuk. 
The fifth, n»m*d Aremldei*, ie e* yet 
to come. Tho religion of Goudara* 
ii to Uet fire tboueond yeen, of 


which two thoacend four hundred 
end eight kre elkiieed. Tho nemee of 
the twenty-eight Uet Baddlue era 
religwuily preeerred by Buddhiet*, 
toother with their ego, their eUtnre, 
the nemo* cl the tree* under whtoh 
they here obtnUod tho unlrerekl in- 
teUlgence, their oountry, the r.i=c* 
of their fkther oml mother, end tlioea 
of their two chief dUelploe. Dein- 
pehkr* oceupic* tho fourth plkeo in 
tho eerie*. He i* rappaeed to hero 
been eighty cubit* high, mil to hkro 
llred one hundred thoneend yeen. 

It ii not without intoreit to ex- 
kmino whether there here exieted 
Baitdhe* prerloue to tho time of 
Geudkmn, end ehether the twenty- 
eight Bnddhk* ebore nlluded to ere 
to be cootiilerod *» tnythologiflkl tw¬ 
ins* who her* never exieted. It 
cannot be denied thkt mention of 
former Bodilhei ie inmle in tbo cerll- 
1*1 recreil record*, but it eoeme diffl. 
eull to Infer therefrom thkt they ere 
reel being*, ie*. Tbe clreometksce* 
reepecting their exlroordiokry lon¬ 
gevity, their immenM atkture, nod tlio 
tnyrikdc of oestnrice that kre «*|i- 
poeed to her* el*[i*td from the Umrn 
of the lint to three of Oaodetm, no 
epgerently conclu.lro proof* egklnei 
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and far superior to the three orders of beings, the Brah¬ 
mas, the Nats,® and men, received at the feet of the Phra 
Deipinkara the assurance that he would afterwards become 

tha rarilty of their existence. »d. Has been xstoniibod to find that in 


Tut ooiaei of tlioea personages iro 
found mentioned la live preachings 
of Okudi.ru, together with thoie in- 
<livi.lt!alt with whom ho S» 
to have Utad and oonveracd during 
former exixtenoea. Who baa ever 
thought of giving any eredenoe to 
t'oooo fahlee* Tboy wore used by 
Ouudama aa to many inoini to giva 
extension and solidity to tlia berit 
whereupon bo intended to fount U* 
system. yd. Thoro ar* r.o historical 
raoord* or mouomauU that can giro 
eouatenanoo to the opposite opinion. 
Tho historical timoa begin with (Ho- 
damn, wlillot there exist historical 
proof* of tha exloWnoo of the rival 
creed of Brahutnlam anterior to the 
<l.ij* of tbo aaknowlodgad author of 
Buddh&am. 

It enrmot bo doubted that thorn 
exSatod in tho daya of Buddha, la 
the valtoy of the Caugea and la the 
Punjeub, a great number of philo- 
aophera, who tod a retired Ufo, devot¬ 
ing tlielr time to itady and the peso- 
lice of virtue. Some of them ooea- 
eeonally Milled out of their rotreata 
to go and deliver moral inalrustiOM 
to tho people. The fame that at¬ 
tended thorn philosopher* attnoted 
round their lonely abodea oroarda of 
hearer*, eager to Uatou to tholr lec¬ 
ture* ami anxtoua to plnoe thomaelrae 
under their direction for learning the 
practice of virtue. In the pagoe of 
thla legend will bo found passage* 
corroborating tbla amertion. Thence 
arooe tlioae multifarioua achooli, 
where were elaborated the many 
ayatoma, opinion*, Ae., for which 
India haa been eelebrated from tho 
remotest antiquity. Tho writer hn» 
bad tho patience to road two works 
full of disputations between Brah¬ 
min* aad Buddhists, a* well at some 
hooka of the ethics of tho latter. Ho 
VOL. I. 


puling, defining, ie., b*d boon tar¬ 
ried to auch a point of nicely aa 
almost to leave the dladptea of Aria- 
tolls far behind. It ha* been arid 
that the gymnceophlst* whom Alex¬ 
ander the Great met la India, were 
Buddhist philceopiers. But the par- 
tloulan moatioood by Greek writers 
roipectiag their manner! and doe- 
trinoa contradict raoh a tuppeeilion. 
They an describ'd aa living la a 
•tit* of coenplete naksdneea, aad at 
rtfoiing to deliver lnitraotlona to 
tho messenger cf Alexander, nnleta 
ho oonaented to atrip hlmestf of 
hil clothe*. On tho other hand, we 
know that Budclbi enjoined a it rid 
modesty on hi* religloui, and la the 
bock of ordination* tha candidate la 
lint naked whether he comes pro¬ 
vided with his canonical dress. The 
gymacoophiite era represented as 
practising axlraordinary auiteritlei, 
aad holding self-deetrectiun la great 
eetoem. Them and other praitioea 
era quite at variaaeo with all tho 
prescription* of tho Win!, or book of 
discipline. It 1* further mentioned 
that the klaoedoaian hero mot with 
other philosophers living In com¬ 
munity ; but whether the** wero 
Buddbiile or not, it Is Impemihlo to 
decido- It oan scarcely be believed 
that Buddhiim he tho daya of Alex¬ 
ander could have already invaded the 
countries which tho Ortolan army 
conquered. 

• Nat lu Pail meant Lord. It* sig¬ 
nification 1* exaetly equivalent to 
that of Dowa. Dewsta. The Nuts 
nro an coder of beings la the Buddli- 
iitio system, oeoupylng six tori* or 
abodes of happincua, plated In riling 
• luceoadon shore tho abode cl man. 
They are spirits endowed with a body 
of to subtlo and ethereal nature a* 
B 
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himself a Buddha. At this time he was a Eathee, 1 under 
the name of Thoomeda. luring that immense space of 
time, he practised in the highest degree the ten groat 


to bo oblo to movr with tbo »tmo»t 

rapidity from their teat to that of 
mas. and tict mo. Tboy pUy » 
eonipleunaa port to tbo offolt* of 
thle world, a*d kro eupporad to oxer- 
< 1 m k wniidonblo degree of influence 
erar man and other ereeturee. Foot, 
ouporotttioo, end Sgcorano* biro 
poo plod kll plicae with Nate. Brory 
Ira, foreet, fountain, •itlago, Mid 
town bu iu protaoliag Nat Seme 
among tbo Sat. having loot tkolr 
high noted through mlaModuot, 
bore been bartehrd from their *0*1* 
oud doomed to dreg a wretched ex- 
iotonce la eon* gloomy recta*. Their 
power ft* doing evil u euppooml to 
bo »»ry great. Hence tbo exoetalve 
dread of thoeo evil genii entertained 
by eUUvddbleU. Agood deal of their 
cooimoueet euperelltioue litoo bare 
b«n dovieed f«r propitiating tbooo 
eaamlaa to oil kopplneoe, end k retting 
tbo talernitoeo dleaeten whloh Uey 
(torn to keep bulging over our botde. 

Though (be N«U' worehip it uni- 
voimI emorg the BuddhleU of kll 
nation*, It Ik but fklr to eUto that 
it It eontrary to tbo principle# of 
genuine Buddhiam and ropugnant to 

I to leaete. It ik probable that it 
alrrody exielcd among all tbo nation# 
of Ceetcra Atia at tbo time Uioy wore 
converted to Buddhiam. 

Tbo triboo the* bare aot u yet 
born o*n verted to Buddhiem here bo 
oilier worehip but tbkt of tbo Note. 
To mention only the principal onto, 
eucb m the Keren*, tbo Kbylne, and 
tbo Siegpboe, tboy nay differ lu tbo 
mode of performing thrir rollgtouo 
ritee ami ceprretitlouk eeromonieo, 
but tbo object Se tbo eamo, honouring 
tad propitUliag tbo Meta Thii 
worellip it os deeply rooted in tbo 
miado of tbo wild and b*If-ee»iliaed 
tribee of Koriern Aoia, that it baa 
bee*, to a groat extent, retained by 


tbo netioaa that have adopted Buddb- 
iam aa thoir raligioue erood. Tbo 
Barman#, for iseUiice. from tbo king 
down to tbo lowtei onbjrot, privately 
end publioly Indulge in tbo Hate’ 
worehip. A. to tbo triboo that bare 
remained onteido tbo pala of Buddh- 
iaai, they maybe eljled Mat* 1 vror- 
tbippere Henoe it may bo inferred 
that prorione to tba introduction or 
tbo proocliiag of tbo tenet* of tbo 
comparatively new religion in thoeo 
part*, tbo worehip of Note vu ual- 
venal and pndomiaaliiig. 

» Baoi or Ratbaa meant an hermit, 
a pctMBORO Bring by bimaelf la aomo 
lonely and eelitary roooaa, far from 
tbo coutegioue otnaoephoro of Impure 
eoeloty, devoting Ilia lime to media¬ 
tion nail oontraapUtlon. Hie dlol la 
of tbo ooareeet kind, rupplied to him 
by tba fore*l* ho lire* in j tbo akiao 
of Mm« wild animal# afford him a 
auffieient <!r«u. Meat of tbooo Be- 
tbooo having reorbed on unocenmon 
degree of extroordiuory oltalamone, 
their bodlea booomo eplritualleed to a 
degree which enable* them to travel 
from place to plaro by following an 
•rial 00-arc*. In all Buddhiatio 
legend., tomedioo, Ac., tb*y are often 
found Interfering In tbo narrated 

•lcr.ee and epieodea, 

Thore la no doubt but thoeo dev©, 
toe* who. In tho daye of Buddb*, 
client their time in retreat, devoted 
to etudy and mediation, were Brah¬ 
min*. In eupport of thle aeaertion 
wo bavo tbo higbeat poaoiblo native 
authority, tbo Iratituaa of Hence, 
compiled probably during tbo eighth 
or ninth century before Christ Wo 
find In that week, minutely drooribod, 
tho modo of life brooming a tree 
Brahmin. During tba third part of 
bio life, a Brahmin muat live aa an 
aaduriU la tho woode. Clad in tho 
bark of trete or tbo akina of animalr. 
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virtues, the five renouncinga, and the throe mighty works 
of perfection.* Having become a great prince 0 under the 
name of Wethandra, he reached the acme of self-abnega¬ 
tion and renouncement to all the tilings of this world. 
After his death, he migrated to Toocita, the fourth abode 
of Nats. During his sojourn in that happy place, enjoy¬ 
ing the fulness of pleasure allotted to the fortunate inhab¬ 
itants of those blissful regions, a sudden and uncommon 
rumour, accompanied with an extraordinary commotion, 
proclaimed the gladdening tidings that a Phra was soon to 
make his appearance in litis world.* 

On hearing that a Phra was soon to make his appear- 


srith Ml bsir and mil* uncst, liming 
no sholtor whatever but that which 
U afforded lilro by iho trees o( ibo 
forest. koeplng umitniM k > 4 rlot 
stlonoo, living on herb* iktl root*, ho 
«uil train liimMlf up lo bearing with 
cmtlro unconcern Ibo cold of winter 
and tho bool of summer. Such Is Ibo 
•onno of life, according lo Ibo Vedaa, 
which tho truo Brahmin b bound to 
follow during the third portion of bio 
existence. Somo Buddbietio looloto 
hove 00motion endeavoured to nm- 
into tbo ancient Rathees in tliolr sin- 
guUr mode of life. It io net quite 
nnfroquont in our dkyi to henr of 
iouii fervent Plioogwo wlio, during 
tho throe montlia of Lout, withdrew 
into oolitilde, to bo more el liberty to 
devote their timo to itudy end mcdlte- 
tion. Thli observance. however, is 
prostiiod by but Tory few Ibdiviiluala, 
end Hut, too, with k degree of Uxity 
that indSoetoi a merkod docliuo of tbo 
prbtino fervour tbit glowed in tho 
eoul of primitive Buddhists. 

• The throe greet work* are; the 
asiistenoe afforded to his permit* end 
relative*, tbo groat offering* ho bed 
mode, coupled with a strict obeerv- 
anco of tho moit difbcult points of 
tho lew, Slid benevolent dispositions 
toward* ell being! indiscriminately. 

* Tbit extraordinary monarch, call¬ 


ed Taokiswade, Dover makes hie 
appearance during tho period of timo 
allotted lo the publication and dura¬ 
tion of the religious institution! of a 
Buddha. 


• ftm.rri of At Bumnt Irani- 

later,—There are three solemn «*a- 
elone on which this greet rumowr ie 
noised abroad. The lint, when Iso 
Nats, guardians of this world, know, 
ing that 100,000 years heaeo tho end 
of this world io to oomo, show them¬ 
selves amongst men with tliolr hoad* 
hanging down, a sorrowful counte¬ 
nance, end tears streaming down 
their faces. They are elad in a red 
dress, and proclaim aloud to all mor¬ 
tals the destruction of this pleas* 
100,000 years benee. Tboy earnestly 
call upon men to devote themeslveo 
to lloo observer)ex of the law, to tbo 
practice of virtue, tbe support of 
parents, end the respect due to vir¬ 
tuous personages. Tho tsooml ocoa- 
siun is, when the same Nats proclaim 
to men that a thousand years lienee a 
Budilba or Thra will appear amoo.-t 
them; and tho third is, wbon they 
coma and announce to men that 
within a hundred yean there will be 
in this world a mighty prince, wlioto 
Unlimited away alusll extend uver tbe 
four groat Sslaada 


so 
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auoe amongst men, all the Nats, tho peaceful inhabitants 
of tbo fortunate abode of Toocita, aasemblcd in all haste 
and crowded around Phrolaoug, 10 eagerly inquiring of him, 
who was tho fortunate Nat to whom was reserved the 
signal honour of attaining tho incomparable dignity of 
Buddha. The reason which directed their steps towards 
Phralaong, and suggested their inquiry, was, that in liira 
were already to be observed unmistakable signs, fore¬ 
shadowing his future greatness. 

No sooner did it bocome known that this incomparable 
destination was to bo his happy lot, than Nats from all ports 
of the world resorted to the abode of Toocita, to meet 
Phmhumg and to congratulate him upon this happy occa¬ 
sion. " Most glorious Nat,” did they say to him, “ you have 
practised most perfectly the ten great virtues ; n tho time is 


*• Her* I mako ih of the oxproa- 
•lew Phraiaong, or mero et-rrtolly 
riitaalncog, to <1 h(uI« Bwdilha be¬ 
fore be obtained Ik* anprema know¬ 
ledge, when ha wae, u ll wtro, 
•lowly end gradually gravitating to- 
•ml* the centre of natebleaa p»rf*o- 
Ue*. la that «Uie it la nU of him 
tbit he ii not yet ifpe. 

Ml word Involve* a moaning whfch 
ought to be w«U andaratood. No 
•ingle uprrwiun is war language mb 
eeeiiey a correct him of SU import, 
•ml for tbk icjtNii it hat been re¬ 
tained torungh tbeae pagra. Alaev 
ie a derivative from tho verb loony, 
wliioli bom to ha ia aa larijarnt 
w..jr, ia a way of pragrveaioB toward* 
aamrtkliig nan ]-*W**t. A Rnddha 
ii at tut a heiag ia a very imperfect 
•toto; Wu pawing through counttaaa 
oxUtcaoc. ho frtt* hlnurlf, bjr a alow 
|wom-aa, freon a-no of hi* imjwf/w- 
Uon»; )» aiyjuirv* morita which «■ 
•U* him to ria* la the (calo of pro- 
gnu, acavncv, and ]«ffoctioa. fa 
perming tho nr.rr.nive of the Sve 
hundred and toe former eiiaWacce 
of (iauiiama width hive ten* down 
to tu, wo Sud that, when he wai yot 


In tho elate of animal, he atyled him- 
•elf I'hnlaong. Tha Horn,tun havo 
another expreeaion of almilar Import 
to axprow^tho tame meaning, limy 
•ay of a being ai yot in an imperfect 
condition that ha )• •oft. tandor a» 
an unrlpo thing; and when ha pataca 
to tho alate of perfection. lh«y my 
that he l» ripe, that ha liaa hloaaomad 
and expanded. Thay give to undor- 
alafcd that ho who ia prcgreealng to¬ 
ward* tha lluddhathip kaa in hbnatlf 
all tha element* corntitutive of a 
Buddha lying aa yat eonoMtad in 
hlmaelf; bat when ho raaebee Oat 
•tale, then all that had hitherto r*. 
mainod la a atata of ui.ripcncea bunt* 
raddenly out of tbo bud aud cornea 
to fall maturity. Similar axprnaalona 
are often bettor calculated to give a 
oloar iaaigbt into tho true and rail 
opinion* cf Bnddhiata than a length- 
eood and elaborate dissertation could 
do. 

11 The U«i great virtuo* or- duties 
on, liberality, c-bwrvance of the pm- 
cepU of the law, retreat into lonely 
place*, wiatlom, diligence, benovo- 
leeeo, patieaea, voracity, fortitude, 
aud indliforenea. Tho fir* renounce- 
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now come for yon to obtain the sublime nature of Buddha. 
During former existence*, yon most rigidly attended to Uto 
observance of the greatest precepts, and walked steadily in 
the path of the highest virtues; you then sighed after and 
longed for the happiness of Nats and Bmhmas; but now 
you have most gloriously ocliiovcd the mightiest work, and 
readied the acme of perfection. It remains with you only 
to aspire at the full possession of the supreme intelligence, 
which will enable you to open to all Brahmas, Nats, and 
men the way to the deliverance from those endless series 
of countless existences 11 through which they arc doomod 

menu lie, renouncing children, wlfo, According to tbe votaries of both 
trail, life, and oee'e eelf. ereoda, transmigration kaa for iu 

15 Metempeycboela U one of the object the effecting of thoec aevcral 
fnndamenUl dogmoi of Buddlium. peryoaea There it e curious opinion 
That con lineal tramition from une among BuddhiiU rcqieotlag the mode 
existence to another, from a atato of of transmigration!, and tiiorc it no 
lioppineaa to one of unbapptiutc, and doubt it ia a very ancient one, belong- 
pic* rcre-j, fonma a circle cncouifaja- tng to tbe genuine production* of the 
lug tlio Bnddhlet In every direction. earUcet Jlnddhitm. Tnuramigratien, 
He ie doomed to UMtaate inoounnlly they »ay, ii mueoi end entirely eon- 
on the novor-eottlcd wnteri of exirt- tcoUod by the influence of meriU and 
once. Henco bis erdont wieboa to be demerit*, but la eneh a way that a 
delivered from that moat pitiable being who bee come to his end tram- 
petition, and hie earaaat longings for mlu nothing of his entity to the 
the ever-tranquil state of Neibban, being to bo Immaliatoly reproduced, 
the way lo which Baddba nlono can The latter la a being apnrt, mdepend- 
teach him by bit preoepU and bit eat of tbe former, emoted. It i* time, 
examples. by the influence of the Into being's 

Tbie dogma ie common both to good or bod deods, bat having nothing 
Brabmlna nod Budilliiata. The ori. in oommon with him. Thoy explua 
girctor nml propagator of Uiocroedof tbia ala riling dootrine by tbo oora- 
tbe Wllor found it already eetablUbed; parieoo of a tree .nocoufreiy prodoo- 
bo bad but to embody it among Uta ing and bearing froite, of which acme 
own conception*, and ilinks it agree are good and acme bod. The fruits, 
with hie now ideas. Hb. Aral teach- though coming from tbe same tree, 
era ware Bmlimint, end under their liavo nothing ia common, either with 
tuition be learned that dogma which each other or with those that were 
may bo eorukleted as the b.«i. on prevUraaly grown, or may afterward* 
which hinge both ayaUma In fact, grow ontof the same plant; they are 
the two rival creed* have a oommon dtetlnct and aopjmto. 80 they nay, 
object in view, the elevating nf the Ian. or tbe inflwoeo of meriU and 
soul from thoae imperfeolioot forced demwila, produce* roocouivelybcingt 
upon her by her connection with totally dUhnet cue bum the other, 
matter, end the catting of her free This atheletie or matcriallttie doe- 
bom the away of paulona, wliiohkeop trioo le not generally known by tbe 
her always linked to tbie world, common people, who practically bold 
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to pass. Now the light of tho Iaw is extinguished, a uni¬ 
versal darkness has overspread all minds. Men are more 
than ever slaves to their passions; there is a total lack of 
love among them ; thoy hate each other, keep up quarrels, 
strifes and contentions, and mercilessly destroy each other. 
You alone can free them from the vicissitudes and miseries 
essentially connected with tho present state of all beings. 
The time is at last come, when you are to become a 
Buddha.” 

Unwilling to return at once a positivo answer, Fhm- 
laoog modestly replied that he wanted some time to inquire 
particularly into the great circumstances always attending 
the coming of a Buddha in this world, viz., the epoch or 
time when a Buddha appears, tho place which he chooses 
for his apparition or manifestation, the nice or caste he is 
to be born from, and the age and quality of her who is to be 
his mother. As regards the first circumstance, Phrnlaong 
observed that the apparition of a Buddha could not have 
taken place during the previous period 1 * of 100,000 yean 


tint trunlpiliM la effected la the ami deatx action, U divUlad into four 
Miinntr prufeaeol aid taught bjr l”y- period a. Tho fourth ported, oar that 
tbagoni and bia aahool. which begin* with tho apparition of 

If between tho adboroota of tho two man on tho earth until ita doetruo- 
erode there la a perfect agreement tlon, la divided into atxty-fouT parte, 
reapectins the mean* to be reaortad called andrakn|ia. During on* un¬ 
to for reaching the point when naan drakap, tho life of man Increawa 
beoomn free from inieorioe, ignor- gradually freon ten ytnra lo an almoat 
ance, and leaperfeetloua, they are at Innumerable number of year*; and 
variance «i to the end to be arrived haring reached iu maximum of dura- 
to. ThaKrahmUleada the perfected tion, It dectuaeee elowly to ita former 
being to tho caprone eeecoee. in ehort daratiou of ton yaara. Wo lire 
which he la merged aa a draped water at prevent in that acooad part of an 
In the ocean, luring hU peraonality, andrakap when tho life of man la <ra 
to lorn a whole with the Dlrlne the decline nod decree**. If my 
•ulrttaarc. ThU n Pantheiam. Tho memory corro mo right, wo have 
lluddhlat, Ignoring a auprome being, ranched at precent tho ninth or tenth 
raaduete tho Individual that ha* andrakepofthefoarth period. Should 
become emancipated from the thrah tho calculation of Unddhiata ever 
dom of pamdwa to a *Uto of oooiplota pxoro oorreet, the deluded riaSonarie* 
Isolation, railed Keibhan. Till* ia, who look forward to an approaching 
airiotly speaking. AnmhUattsn. Millennium, hare etill to wait long 

u Tha duration of a revolution of are their darling wtahta be raaltacd. 
nature, or tho time required for tb* Though it bo aomowhat tiresome 
ferasation of a world, ita eiiatoucc axd nnpleaaant to hare Cowrite dowu 
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and more that had just elapsed, because during that period 
the life of men was on the increase. The instructions on 
birth and death, as well as on the miseries of life, which 


the aboard and ridieulou notlone 
Humane entertain rupee ting the 
organisation of matter, the origin, 
production, exletenee, duration, end 
end of lira world, it appear* quite 
necessary to giro » brief eoeouut, end 
•ketch en outline of their ideee on 
theu euh'eete. The ruder will then 
here the mmne of treeing up to their 
Hindu origin eevcral of the rnenjr 
thread* thr.t link MuddhUm to 
Brahmiiuim, end better undenUnd 
the verloue dotail* hereafter to be 
given, end intended for utebllehlog 
n greet feet, vie., the lirehmlnicel 
origin of the greeter pert ot the Bud- 
dhiitic inetitulioue He will, moce- 
ever, here the aatlaf action of dearly 
dletovtring, burled in the ruhhiib of 
Ubuloue reeltale, eeveral imjwrUiit 
feote rooordod in the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture*. 

Metier i« eternal, but ite orgeitfaa- 
tloo end ell tho ahengee ettendin; it 
ere ceuiad end regulated by oertein 
Un eo-etomel with it. Both matter 
end the tewi the! eot upon it ere eelf- 
•lilting, Independent of the eatiou 
end control of nnjr being, to. Ae 
noon no n eyelem of woride ie eoneti- 
tuted, Buddbi.te boldly uteri nnd 
pe never! ngly meiutein that tho lew 
of merit end demerit fa the «o!e 
peineiple thet reguletu end control! 
both tho phyeiul end moral world. 

But how U e world brought Into 
exi.ter.oe * Water, or rather rain, fa 
the ohlef egent, opcraUng in the re¬ 
production of n ey»tnm of nature. 
During an immenu period of time 
rain pour, deem with ea unabating 
violence to the epnee left by the Uet 
world thet hu bun dutroyed. Mun- 
whilo etroc-g wind*, blowing from 
oppoelte directions, accumulate the 
water within doBnite end oertein Umlte 
until it heiBiled the whole epeee At 
laat eppeen on the ruxfece of weter, 


fluting like e greuy eubeUtu, the 
eediment depoilled by weter. In 
proportion ne the weter drice up 
under the unremitting action of tho 
wind, that oruet inoreeau in aiae, 
until, by e elow, gradual, but aure 
prooau, it Inrariebly eaeumce the 
ahepo end proportion of our pteael, 
la the manner we ere to duertbo. 
The centre of the earth, indeed of e 
world oreyatea of nature, fa occu¬ 
pied by e mountain of enormoua sire 
end elevation, called Mfantno. Title 
la aurrounded by uvrei rangu of 
mounUina, aoparated from eaoh other 
by atreami, equalling, in breadth 
end depth, tlw height of tho mouii. 
tain forming ite bounileriu In the 
direction of the oontral elevation. 
The range nearest to tho Mfanm-» 
riaei to half iU height Rath inc¬ 
entive range ie half the height of the 
range preceding it Beyond the leal 
etrcemaredlapoaed four great ialatde, 
in tho direction of tho four pointe 
of the ixeupeae. Each of thou four 
lalenda fa aurrounded by live hundred 
■mailer once Beyond those tliore ie 
water, reaching to tho fartheet Unite 
of the world. The greet ielend we 
inhabit fa tho eouthern one, celled 
Daampoudlpe, from the Jombu. or 
Jtugeota tree, growing upon It 

Our planet reate on a We of water 
double the thloknue of the urth; 
the water itaelf la lying on a mtu of 
air that hu a thiekneu double that 
of water. Below thil afrial atratsm 
fa laAa. or vacuum. 

Let ue ece now in what manner our 
planet fa peopled, end wbenoe eamo 
ite Brat inhebiUnta From the eeala 
of Brahnae which were beyond tho 
range cf deetruetion wham the focmer 
world periabed, three celaeUal beings 
or, noroeding to another rereion, ei*. 
came oa the earth, remaining eu St in 
e auto ot perfect happiness, ooeanon- 
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ally iwvfcUbf, when ** pU*»«d them, 
their formn w»M of glory. Thin 
•tat* ef tlilngi lari* during a k«g 
juried. At tUt Urn* the !*' 
lumluariev of the day and th* atus 
of night have not aa yet made thdr 
appearance. but myi of incomparable 
brightnoo. omaoaliiig from tha pur* 
bed if • of thoeo now Inhabitant*, ill *- 
minato the globe. They feed at long 
inter™!* upon a certain gelalSnona 
•nhiUnce, of each a nutrition* power 
Oat the ntallaaiquantity iaaiifteUnt 
to aepport theeo for a long peeled. 
Thla dcliclona food U of th* molt 
perfeot flavour. But it happen* that 
at lut it dini-pun, and U auco**- 
rively replaced hy two other aub- 
•taooee, o*e of which reeeenbU* the 
leader eproot of a tree. They are to 
nutrition* M-d perilled that in oar 
preaent MadMica w* can hare no 
ada-paat* idea af their propertloe. 
Tliey too illeapi-oar, and are auocoeded 
by a acri of riio colled TXi lt. The 
inhahitaata of the earth eat alto of 
that riot. Bat alaal the coneo- 
quanta* proia a* fatal to them a* tho 
eating of th* forbidden fruit prorod 
to the happy denizen* of Uden. ’ft* 
bright**** that had hitherto encircled 
their hodioi and Dlamiaatod tb* 
world raaliho* away, and, to their 
atmoat iliemiy, they And theeneolvta, 
far tho flrat time, aunlc into an ahyaa 
of unknown dark****. The eating cd 
that coarw food create* fiecca and 
evacuation* which, forcing their way 
cut of the body, oauie the appearance 
tf what mark* tho diidnetao® of tho 
aoaec. 1'aaaioaa, for tho firnt time, 
lorn and rage in the bonces of tboce 
hitherto peuionieea being*. They 
aredoprireil of tho power to return 
to their eeleetlal aeata. Very eoon 
Jetkuay, contention!, he., follow in 
the train of the egotiatieel dietinelion 
of mine and (hire. Finding tbem- 


aolvoi in the gkom of darknoaa, tho 
unhappy being* aigh for and long 
after light, when, on a tuddeo, th* 
ran, breaking down th* barrier of 
darkneea. Ira rate out, rolling, aa it 
were, in a flood of light, which Ilia- 
rniaato* th* whole world; hut aoon 
diaappoarlng in th* weal below tho 
lion ion, darkneea neina to reanm* It* 
bold. New lamentation* and bewail¬ 
ing* aria* oa th* part of mon, when 
in a aliort tiaio ap|ie*ra m*j«*ti tally 
th* moou, ipreadiug its tilvnry and 
trembling raya ed light. At Uio inm* 
Urn* tho planet* and alar* take their 
reapeetiro atatioue in tho alcy, and 
begin their regular revolution* Th* 
need of aetthog diipato* that ariio 
la toon felt by the new inhabitant*; 
they agree to el rot a chief, whom they 
invent with a mfltdeat authority for 
framing regulation! wbioh are to be 
obligatory ou every member of aooicty, 
and [lower for enforcing obedience to 
thee* reguletioua Hone* th* origin 
of eodoty. 

Men, at Drat practicing virtu*, en¬ 
joyed a long life, tho duration of 
wliloh reaehod to the rdmoitincrediblo 
length of a tlringio. But they hev- 
leg much relaxed in th* praelic* of 
virtue, it letaoucd proper tiouebly to 
their want of fervour in the obeer- 
vane* of th* Law, until, by thoir ex¬ 
treme wlokedneac, it dwindled to tho 
abort period of ton year*. Th* earn* 
attending and demanding teal* of 
human life, ancoeealvely brought In 
by tho haw of merit and demerit, 
take* place aixty-fourtimea, and con- 
•Utntaa an andtakap, or U>« duration 
of a world. 

It romnim only to mention rapidly 
tern* particular* regarding the end of 
a revolution of nature. Tho eauae of 
inch an event la th* influanoa of the 
demerit*, prevailixg to auoh an extent 
a* to be all-powerful in wurking out 
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then ho received with sufficient interest and attention: 
Had any attempt been made at that time to preach on 
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these three great topics, the men of those days, to whom 
those great events would have appeared so distant, could 
not have been induced to look upon them with sufficient 
attention ; the four groat truths would have made no im¬ 
pression on their minds; vain and fruitless would have 
been the efforts to disentangle them from the ties of passions, 
then encompassing all beings, and to make them sigh after 
the deliverance from the miseries entailed upon mankind 
by birth, life, and death. The period when human life is 
under a hundred years' duration cannot at oil be the proper 
period for such an important event, os the passions of men 
ore then so many and so deeply rooted that Buddha would 
in vain attempt to preach his law. As the characters 
which a man traces over tho smooth surface of unruffled 
water instantly disappear without leaving any mark 
behind, so the law and instructions that one should nttempt 
to spread on tho hardened hearts of men would make no 
lasting impression upon them. Hence he concluded that 
the pre9eut period, when the life of men was of about a 
hundred years’ duration, was the proper one for tho appari¬ 
tion of a Buddha. This first point having boon disposed 


dntructioa. Two lolemn w»r»i*gi 
of tbo approaching dlnolntloo of oar 
planet nr* gteon by NnU, on* noarly 
100,000 nnil tho other >o° year* be¬ 
fore that orent, Tho bonrern of naob 
•ad newt make their appearance on 
earth with mark* of deep mourning, 
u bell nutted to afford additional 
weight to their exhortation*. They 
oarac*tly rail on men to repent of 
tholr tint and amend tholr lire*. 
Theae la*t aummonare ore generally 
faoedod by all mankind. •« that nun, 
whon tho world is doatroyod, goner- 
ally migrate, togotbor with the *lo- 
tim* of hell who hare atoned for 
thalr pant InlqnWUa, to tboee >eaU 
of Brahma* that oacnpe destruction. 
There are three great principle* of 
demerit, concupiscence, anger, and 
ignorance. The world aUo i* de- 
•troyed by the actiou of three dif¬ 


ferent ageeta, fire, water, and wind. 
Coecuptacenoe ia the mort common, 
though the Ion hoiwnue of the threat 
Next cornea aagor. In* prevailing, 
though It la more halnouc ; but Igno- 
rutco it by far tho moot fatal of all 
moral distemper*. The moral dlew¬ 
der then pro railing can an dealruetioa 
by the agency that U nU in action. 
Concapiecenee ba* for it* agency 8ro ; 
anger, water ; Igneranoe, wind ; bat 
in the follow lag proportion. Of 
aixty-fonr destruction* of tbU world, 
fifty-aix an cauaod by conflagration, 
•even by water, and SO* by wind. 
Their nepeetire llmita of deration 
■Und a* follow*: o*« Bagration naclica 
to the fire loweri *eaU cl Urahmai; 
water extend* to the eighth ent, and 
tho deetreclive rlolesec of the wind 
le felt a* far a* the ninth Mat. 
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of, Phralaong examined in what part of the globe a Buddha 
was to appear. 

His regards glanced over the four great islands 14 and 
the 2000 small ones. He saw that the island of Dzapou- 
dibft, the southern one, had always been the favourite place 
selected by all former Buddhas; ho fixod upon it* too, for 
himself. That island, however, is a most extensive one, 
measuring in length 300 youdranos, in breadth 252, and 
in circumference 90a He knew that on that island 
former Buddhas and semi-Buddhas, the two great Ralian- 
<I*s, M or disciples of tho right and left, the prince whose 
sway is universal, &a, had all of them invariably fixed 
upon and selected that island, and, amidst the various 
countries on the island, that of Mitzimo, tho control one, 
where is to bo found tho district of Kapilnwot* “ Thither," 


said he, " shall I resort, and become a Buddha." 

Having determined the place which ho was to select for 
hk terrestrial seat, Phralaong examined tho race or caste 
fro m which he was to bo bom. Tiro caste of tho people 


“ Oar pluot or globe U eempaoed, 
eceordixg to Uuddhiit*. of the wen- 
tain Mlaoroo, being is height Sa.ooo 
jeadeane (i yondnena in. according 
to tome antborillen, .rjeal to little 
Uee then u Kagll.h mile*) above the 
•urfeee ef the earth, and In depth 
cqeal to lU height. Around thU 
huge and tall elevation an dlapowd 
the f«cr groat ieUnde, according to 
the four potato of the eompaee; end 
each of thcee again U toiTonndcd by 
joo well intend*. The oconthre 
neuth of tho great ohata of the Hima¬ 
laya are euppoecd to form the gnat 
Wand lying at the nontb. 

It would be .any to give, at full 
lnmgth, the lidionloue notiona rotor- 
teined by Iluudhiete of thaae parte oa 
geography and esamography. kt., kr.; 
bat the knowledge of n«h paertUtiea 
b ecareely worth the attention of a 
nertoiu roader, who in anxioua to 
aeqaire accurate information mpret- 
ing a religion. eyeiem, which wae 


d*«gno<l by ite Uveotor to ho tho 
vehicle of motal doctrine., with bat 
very few degmae. Tliono ejaculation, 
upon thin material world have gra- 
dually found their plaoe in tho col., 
lection of ucrod writing*, but they 
are »> pert of the roligfoue creed. 
Tboy ere of a Hindu origin, and con¬ 
vey Indian notion apou thooe varlooa 
tofdee. 1b.no notion* oven do not 
belong to tho ay.tom as expounded in 
tho Vedni, but have boon net forth at 
a comparatively modem epoch. 

• A Rabin da ia a being very far 
advanced in perfection, and gifted 
with high epiritiia] attainment., which 
ixopart to hie mortal fruma certain 
dlaUoguiiherl prerogative., becoming 
almoet epirita. Ooncupioeenoe ia to¬ 
tally cxtlnguUhed in n Itahaoda; he 
sway bo aalil to be lit for tho etato 
Jfeibban. Several clueee are aialgned 
to Kahaodaj alone, accord log to their 
varioun degree, of advancement la the 
way of porfeotioo. 
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and that of merchants appeared too low, and much wanting 
in respectability, and, moreover, no Buddha had ever oome 
out therefrom. That of the Pounhos was in former times 
the most illustrious and respected, but that of princes, in 
those days, far surpassed it in power and consideration. 
He therefore fixed his choice upon the caste of princes, OS 
most becoming his future high calling. “ I choose," said 
I10, " prince Tlioodaudana for my father. As to the princess 
who is to become my mother, she must be distinguished by 
a modest deportment and chaste manners, and must never 
have tasted any intoxicating drink. During the duration 
of ioo.ooo worlds she must have lived in the practice of 
virtue, performing with a scrupulous exactitude all the 
rules and observances proscribed by the law. The great 
and glorious Princess Main is the only person in whom all 
these conditions are to bo found. Moreover, the period of 
her life shall be at an end ten montliB and seven days 
lienee; 14 she shall he my mother.” 

Having thus maturely pondered over these four circum¬ 
stances, Phraloong, turning to the Nats that surrounded 
him, anxiously expecting his answer, plainly and unreserv¬ 
edly told them that the time for his becoming Buddha had 
arrived, and bade them forthwith communicate this groat 
nows to all the Brahmas and Nuts. He rose up, end, 
accompanied by all the Nats of Toocita, withdrew into the 
delightful garden of Nandawon. After a short sojourn in 
thAt place, he left the abode of Nats, desccudcd into the 
seat of men, and incarnated in tho womb of the glorious 

11 It la as Immutable daoroa that <om« afterward* Uie hldJen abode of 
aha oq wlifin laae bean conferred tha leu dignified being*. It mail be eon- 
aingular honour of giving birth to a faned that tha conception of Phra- 
mortal who, during tha cowa of hla taoog In hla mother'* womb i* wrapped 
oxUtanoe, w to baooma a Buddha, up in a myatoricni nbaeurity, appear- 
diaa invariably aavan day* after ter in* at it dot* to exclude the id** of 
dallvary, migrating to on* of tho da- conjugal intarooar**. Tha Ooohin- 
Ughtfol scat* of Nat*. Tho Burmwa China** la their religion. legend* pro- 
tranalator afcaonw that a womb that taod th»t Buddha »*» ooneatvad aad 
ha* boon, *a it war*, conMorated and born from llaia in a wonderful man- 
sanctified by tha prnoiKO of a child ner, not ruanabling at all what toko* 
of *o exalted a dignity, can never bo- plao* according to th* order of nature. 
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Maia, who at once understood that she was pregnant with 
a boy who would obtain the Bnddhaahip. At the same 
moment also the Princess Yathaudara, who wos to be the 
wife of the son of Mala, descended from the seats of Nats, 
and was oonceived in the womb of Araitau, the wife of 
Prince Thouppabuddho. 

At that time the inhabitants of KapQawot wore busily 
engaged in celebrating, in the midst of extraordinary 
rejoicings, the festival of the constellation of Outarathan 
(July-August). But the virtuous Main, without mixing 
amidst tlm crowds of those devoted to amusements, during 
the seven days that preceded the full moon of July, spent 
her time among her attendants, making offerings of flowers 
aud perfumes. Tim day before the full moon she rose up 
at an eariy hour, battled in perfumed water, and distributed 
to the needy fonr hundred thousand pieces of silver. 
Attirod in her richest dress, she took her meal, and reli¬ 
giously performed all the pious observances usual on such 
occasions This being done, she entered into her private 
apartment, and, lying on her oouch, fell asleep and had the 
following dream 

Four princes of Nats, of tho abode of Tsadoomarit, took 
the princess with her couch, carried it to the Mount Hima- 
wonta, n and deposited it on an' immense and magnificent 
rock, sixty youdxanas long, adorned with varions colours, 
nt the spot where a splendid tree, seven youdtanas high, 
extends its green and rich foliage. The four queens, wives 
of the four princes of Tsadoornarit, approaching the couch 
where Maia was reclining, took her to the banks of the 
lnkts Anawadat, washed her with the water of the lake, and 
spread over the conch flowers brought from the abode of 
Nata. Near tho lake is a beautiful mountain of a silvery 
appearance, the summit whereof is crowned with a magni- 

e Ttie Meant HinuwonU li Unnot profeabtiUjr tlio HSmd»y», u b*i» 
<■•11 MfUktie eoapwatioM, u tho tbo hi £ h*tt rung* of eotuUin. c>« 
k«m »k*n gre»l »nd important known to Indian BtuMUut*. 

<"«•*» l*»r» h.ppcMd. It ■ in »H 
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ficent and lofty palace. On the cast of the palace, in the 
aide of the mount, is a splendid cave. Within the cave, a 
hod similar to that of the Nats was prepared. The prin¬ 
cess was led to that placo and sat on the bod, enjoying a 
delicious and refreshing rest Opposite this mouut, and 
facing the cave where Maia sat surrounded by her attend¬ 
ants, roso another mount, where Phralaoug, under the 
shape of a young white elephant, wus roaming over its 
sides in various directions. He was soon seen coming 
down that hill, and, ascending the one where the princess 
lay on her bed, directed his course towards the cave. On 
the extremity of hie trunk, lifted up like a beautiful string 
of flowers, he carried a white lily. His voice, occasionally 
resounding through the air, could be heard distinctly by 
the inmates of the grotto, and indicated his approach. Ho 
soon entered tho cave, turned three times round the couch 
whereupon sat tho princess, then, standing for a while, he 
came nearer, opened her right side, and appeared to conceal 
himself in her womb. 

In the morning, having awoke from hnr sleep, the 
queen related her dream to her husband. King Thoodau- 
dona sent without delay for sixty-four Pounlias. 18 Ou a 


» Poonluu mo tho Brahmin. who. Though Brahmin. i» thorn d»n. n» 
•von In tliooe day. of r*o*oto anti- (n our own, worked on popular iftio- 
quity, wore eon.id.red m the wie.it iw.ee tad credulity In the manner 
In tl.oir gonor*two. They had al- .bovomontio»«d, we ought not to 
randy roonopolbcd tho lucrative traria low eight o< the great faot, home out 
of fortuno-tollora, aatrologoro, fce., by liiie loROnd la a moat dirtinct and 
and it appear* that they have eon- explicit way, that many among threi 
trivod to ratal n it up to our own day*, devoted all their timo, enorjim, and 
During iny firat >Uy in Buraah I abSlStleatotl.eaoquiren.onl of windom. 
became acquainted with a young and tho obeerraneo of the mo.t ardu- 
l'ounha, wearing the white dree., ©u. pracUore. Their anatere mode of 
and getting 1.1a livelihood by tailing life wa. to a great extont eopl.d and 
the l.orceopet of nowlyborn infante. imitated by tho Aral rellgtou. of the 
eo.1 oron grown-up people. Ilcernod Buddhtet pnewOon. Many ordi- 
from him tho mode of finding out by nance. and praeoriptiona of lira W.ni 
calculation the .late of the Heaven* agree, in a romarkaUo degree, with 
at any given hour whatovor. Thi.eeede three enforced by the Vodaa. In tl.o 
of calculation ii entirely bneed on the beginning, the rworoblance murt bare 
Hindu ayiv-sn. and ha. evidently b*«i io groat m to render the di.- 
bean borrowed from that people. • crepaneice aearecly pexecptiWe, mure 
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ground lined with cow-dung, where parched rice, flowers, 
and other offerings were carefully deposited and profusely 
spread, an appropriate place was reserved for the Pounhas. 
Butter, milk, and honey were served out to them in vases 
of gold and silver; moreover, several suits of apparel 
and five cows were offered to each of them as presents, 
as well as many other articles. These preliminaries being 
arranged, the prince narrated to them the dream, with a 
request for its explanation. 

“Prince, 1 * answered the Pounhas, “banish from your mind 
all anxious thoughts, and be of a cheerful heart; the child 
whom the princess bears in her womb is not a girl but a 
boy. He will, after growing up, either live amongst men, 
and then become a mighty ruler, whose sway all the human 
race will acknowledge; or, withdrawing from the tumult of 
society, ho will resort to some solitary place, and there 
embrace the profession of Rah an. In that condition he 
will disentangle himself from the miseries attending exist¬ 
ence, and at last obtain the high dignity of Buddha." Such 
was the explanation of the dream. At the moment Fhra- 
laong entered into Maia's womb, a great commotion was 
felt throughout tire four elements, and thirty-two wondcre 
simultaneously appeared. A light of an incomparable 
brightness illuminated suddenly ten thousand worlds. 
The blind, desirous, as it were, to contemplate the glorious 
dignity of Phralaong, recovered their sight; the deaf heard 
distinctly every sound; the dumb spoke with fluency; 
those whose bodies were bent stood up in an erect position; 
the lnino walked with case and swiftness; prisoners saw 
their fetters unloosed, and found themselves restored to 
liberty; the fires of hell were extinguished; the ravenous 
cravings of the Pnrithaa 1 * were satiated; animals were 

*• road In thU vrrjr ink of an in- 11 Pnitli* u a being in a itata of pan- 
jnnctioo ma.1t to tb* oulp eoovirta, Sahmcet and mttemg. on «wjnt of 
to bmtow alma on tbi I’uanhaa aa aina committed la a f.rmor oiitcoot. 

aa on tha Wokaa or lurndimet Ua U doomed to Hit la tha aoliUur 
irligioiu, pUeing tbtm both on a foot- rrccuea of unlnhobitol mottntoiaa, 
oqualslf. amanks nndur tb* )«ng> of n«r«.- 
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exempt from all infirmities; all rational beings uttered but 
words of peace and mutual benevolence; horses exhibited 
signs of an excessive joy; elephants, with a solemn and 
deep voice, expressed their contentment; musical instru¬ 
ments resounded of themselves with the most melodious 
harmony; gold and silver ornaments, worn at the arms and 
feet, without coming in contact, emitted pleasing sounds; 
all places became suddenly filled with a resplendent light; 
refreshing breezes blow gently all over the earth; abundant 
rain poured from the skies during the hot season, and 
springs of oool water burst out in every place, carrying 
through prepared beds their gently murmuring streams; 
birds of the air stood still, forgetting their usual flight; 
rivers suspended their course, seized with a mighty astonish¬ 
ment ; sea water become fresh; the five sorts of lilies were 
to be seen in every direction; every description of flowers 
burst open, displaying the richness of their brilliant colours; 
from the branches of all trees and tho bosom of the hardest 
rocks, flowers shot forth, exhibiting all around tho most 
glowing, dazzling, and varied hues; lilies, seemingly rooted 
in the canopy of tho skies, hung down, scattering their 
embalmed fragrance; showers of flowers poured from tho 
firmament on the surface of tho earth; the musical tunes 
of the Nuts were hoard by tho rejoiced inhabitants of our 
globe; hundreds of thousands of worlds** suddenly ap¬ 
proached each other, sometimes in the shape of an elegant 
nosegay, sometimes in that of a ball of flowers or of a 
spheroid; the choicest essences embalmed tho whole 
atmosphere that encompasses this world. Such are tho 
wonders that took place at the tame Phralaong entered his 
mother's womb-_ 


aatiatod lnangar. HU body, and par¬ 
ticularly hU atomaab, mo of gigantie 
dlmenaiona, whilst hii month ia *0 
■moll that a tiacdlo could acarcely ba 
■liovod into it. 

»• In the BudJhUUe ayatom of ooo- 
mogomy, too.ooo worldi form coa 
aubjeot to tho mb* trnmot- 


abla ofcufW and rerolntiouaaa affact 

tliia oi« which »e inhibit. Thor 
admit, Sodood, that tho numbar of 
ooTlda la unllmitod, bnt they **a«t 
that thco* forming on* tytUia aro 
r.mutUnooualy daatroyad, raprodnoad 
and porfaetod, by Tirtu* o« orrtain 
eUrnul U»» iuhoront !# matter ilMH. 
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When tills great event happened, four chiefs of Nats, 
from the seat of Tsadoomarit,* 1 armed with swords, kept 
an uninterrupted watch round the palace, to avert any 
accident that might prove hurtful to the mother or her 
blessed fruit. From 10,000 worlds, four Kata from the 
same seat were actively engaged in driving away all 
Bilous® and other monsters, and forcing them to flee and 
hide themselves at the extremity of the earth. Mam, free 
from every disordered propensity, spent her time with her 
handmaids in the interior of her apartments. Her soul 
enjoyed, in a perfect calm, the sweetest happiness; fatigue 
and weariness never affected her unimpaired health. In 
his mother's womb, Phrolaong appeared like the white 
thread passed through the purest and finest pearls; the 
womb itself resembled an elegant Dzedi.* 1 • 


<> Taadoooaht ii ilia Srat et Hu 
ill abolai of Kata. The daeerlptlon 
of tha ptaMarai eajoyad ij the la- 
habitant. of that Nat U rejdeta with 
aaaouata of tha poataal lioealioua- 

’~A P»lou, or rather Bilou. ia a 
monitor with a human faaa, eu pp eaed 
to food On human Saah. Hiaeyee ara 
of a deep rad hue, and bla body of ao 
•ubtla a nature aa «mr to projert 
aoyehidew. Woadtrful talaa an told 
of tbit mow Ur, which play* a eoted- 
darabla part in moat of tha linildhiitio 
writing*. 

» A Dndiie a religion, edifice of a 
conical form, anpperted on a aquaru 
baaic, and having It* Up oerared with 
wbat tba Itarman call aa umbrella. 


* Iianark ef At Burttat J Vaac- 
fator.-Uic tola borne bi mind that 
mothew of Iteddhaa having had tha 
cittfaUr jirlrUcgo of giving birth to a 
ehiU of *o exalted a dignity, it would 
not be oearonieal or becoming that 
other mortal. U>«ld receive Ufa in 
the came wash; they therefor* 
alwaya die aeve* day* after their 
delivery and ntignu to tha abode of 


rcaembUng in it. ehape tba muical 
imtracacct vulgarly called eJiaptan 
ehineia by tha French. On aaoh cida 
of tha quadrangular ban. ara opanod 
four niche*. in lb. direetioa of the 
four cardinal point*, lUatlnod to ra. 
aclva aUtsaa of Badilha. 7 hi. monu¬ 
ment U of awry dim»n«iou in alao, 
from tho Ksnllcat, a few feat high, to 
the taileet, of one or two hundred 
feat high. It ii to ba Man in every 
direction, and in tbo neighbourhood 
of tewna ovary elevation ia crowned 
with ona or levers) Dxodia. 

Tbo word Dmdi moan, a norad 
dapoaitory, that ia to aay, a plica 
wbaro relic, of Buddha were an- 
•brined. Tba word hat bean extended 
ainoc to placac which hava become 


Kata, called Toeeila. II It taaual with 
other mo there to ba delivered, lying 
in an horixoatal pcaitton, and aome- 
timea before or after tba lontb naseth. 
Bat with tha mother of a Buddha tha 
eaae la no* tha aaaa; tha Uma of ker 
confinement invariably bappeoa at 
tha beginning ef Ilia tenth month, 
and .ha ia alwayi delivered In an 
erect and vertical petition. 
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With the solicitous care and vigilant attention with 
which one carries about a thabcit** full of oil, the great 
Main watched all her movements, and during ten months 
unremittingly laboured for the safe preservation of the 
precious fruit of her womb. 


racaptaelc* of th« ecripturo*, or of 
tb* ralle* of dietinguialiod religion*, 
who hod Mqiltvnd eminonco by thoir 
MlontiAo mhI moral attaiumanta. In 
tho beginning; tboM Di*dl» w*ra » 
kind of luMuli, or mn-nndn of earth 
or brink*, oraoloil upon tlw abriiio 
wherein IT! 11c* wore eaeloead. In pro- 

C ion i»» tl>» follows* of tb* 
dldttio faith Incecaaed in number, 
wealth, nod luflucaoe, they orootr.1 
DmtU* on a grande* eeelo, broring 
alway* n grant roe*mld*noe in ilmpo 
nml fonn to tit* primitive oaten 
Tha atopne nr lop** diaoevered In the 
Funjeub, and in otlior port* of the 
Indian Pouinanln, w«r* rani lhuldi.li- 
tlo tumuli or Droll*. 

During *u*oo#dlnx ngen, whon ralkt 
could not b* procured, the fnllUul 
oontinuod to ereet Dradla, tho *i«bt 
of width win intonded to roudnd 


them of the moral ralio*, nod lh*y 
paid to thorn radien and munnmrati 
tli« «mo veneration nt thoy wouhl 
Imvo olferad to tho** onrichod will* 
throe prior-1 ou object*. la Rurmnh, 
in pnrticular, tlio neol, or rather tho 
r*go, for building Dxedie hn* bren 
torr led to n degreo *onreoly to be 
credited by thoo* who have not viitted 
that country. In the following yagea 
thee* will be found an attempt to 
deeeribe the rariou* fonoe gtvon to 
thoio monument*. 

*» The Ikabef • l* an opan-moutlMil 
pot, of a truncated epheroiilical form, 
■undo of oaTtk, Inna, or bra**, with¬ 
out ornament*, u*c*l by tho Baddbiit 
monk* when going abroad, in their 
morning t«araw, to raorive the 
aim* bralew*d on them by the ad¬ 
mirer* of thoir holy mod* of Uf*. 
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CHAPTER II. 


girt* tf g*Uia in m /tml—gfftui*# tn 0 *t 

Prtiittim t/lh JbmJhu-Mlt <firtt tf 74 vcdomhna U Utwcrl iht 
tgttt efOu PnJittia*. 


Thr time of her approaching confinement being close at 
hand, the princess solicited from her husband, King Thoo- 
daudana, leave to go to the country of Dewah, 1 amongst 
her friends and relatives. As soon as her request was 
made known, tlie king ordered that tlie whole extent of 
the roud between Kapilavrot and Dewah should be per- 


1 TUt roontry of Dewah b oat of 
lb iliteea eour.tri**, to math otlo- 
brttt-1 in tb# Bwdihlati* ana*)*, 
tho gietteet reHgSeet owe 
h*«* Uken jitco. They are pliead 
in the Metre, north, nnd north-w**t 
portion! of HiodutUu. In tbit pine* 
«•• boro ihe celebrated Dewadat, 

whu became broth«r-ia law to Buddha 
MudL Hut notwithtUodlag tbo 
olcac tin* of relationship that united 
Mm to to taintly » petto ntgc, Dt*f 
lilt b represented u tbo l«,«*m»tion 
of eril, orer epiimed to Bwddb* in 
liie benovokat Jtbgn* in fnrour of 
bumnn kind. At bet, in nu attempt 
npiiut bb brother-in-law 1 ! life, bo 
met with n eondign pwnitbroenl. 
Tbo enrtli borot optn under bit foot, 
tad, *urrouode-l by Otrouring lunn, 
lie rolled down to tbo bottom of tb* 
lowcnt hall, acknowledging. bowerer, 
ia tb* accent* of n true but tardy 
rtptiitnnct, bin mom and the uncon¬ 
querable power of Buddha. Three 
red-hot iron bar* tranafix him por- 


pcadteulnrly, bunging blm in nn ornet 
potilioa, wallat Ihreo fiber her* 
plan* biro through tho nhouMor* nod 
tho aid*. Koc hi* repentoBOO be b 
to bn dnllTtrod berraftor from tbo*# 
torment*, nnd tailored to tnrtb, in 
order to acquire merit* that m*y 
entitle him to a better plnoe in future 
enU’-onotn. Some account# monlU® 
that be it to bcoeeno n PieUtg* 
Buddha. Tbit ntory roepaetlng Da- 
wailet bat giTtei rite ia Hannah to a 
eery itrnij* tnitooeeaption. Tb* 
Burnett*, witli tlitir titual tbougbt- 
Utaaeee, on bearing of tbo particular* 
mpacting tho tutoring* and mode 
of death of onr 8**io<tr, eooeliedcd 
that ho mutt her* t*en no otlier but 
Dewadat l.imteif, trod that, for hold- 
bg opinion* oppoeilo to thoe* of 
Buddha, lie aullorod to oh a pneith- 
iMtt The writer wa* not a little 
nrpriied to fiwl is tho writing* d 
the old BamahSte atahroulaa a 
lengthened confutation of thia erro- 
moui auppoaition. 
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fectly levelled, and lined on both side* with plantain trees, 
and adorned with the finest ornaments. Jars, full of the 
purest water, were to be deposited all along the road at 
ahort intervals. A chair of gold was mode ready for con¬ 
voying the queen; and a thousand noblemen, attended by 
an innumerable retinue, were directed to accompany her 
during the journey. Between the two countries an immense 
forest of lofty Engyin trees extends to n great distance. 
As soon ns the corligt reached it, five water-lilies shot 
forth spontaneously from the stem and the mam branches 
of each tree, and innumerable birds of all kinds, by their 
melodious tunes, filled the air with the most ravishing 
music. Trees, similar in beauty to those growing in the 
seats of Nats, apparently sensible of the presence of the 
incarnated Buddha, seemed to share in the universal 

joy. • 

On beholding this wonderful appearance of all the lofty 
trees of the forest, the queen felt a desire to approach 
nearer and enjoy the marvellous sight offered to her 
astonished regards. Her noble attendants led her forth¬ 
with a short distance into the forest. Main, seated on her 
couch, along with her sister Pnteapati. desired her atten¬ 
dants to have it moved closer to an Engyin tree (sherai 
robusla), which she pointed out. Her wishes were immedi¬ 
ately complied with. She then rose gently on her couch; 
her left hand, clasped round the neck of her sister, sup¬ 
ported her in a standing position. With the right hand 
she tried to reach and break a small branch, which she 
wanted to carry away. On that very instant, M the slender 
rattan, heated by fire, bends down its tender head, all thu 
bronchos lowered their extremities, offering themselves, as 
it were, to the hand of the queen, who unhesitatingly seized 
and broke the extremity of one of the young boughs. By 
virtue of a certain power inherent in her dignity, on a sud¬ 
den all the winds blew gently throughout the forest The 
attendants, having desired all the people to withdraw to a 
distance, disposed curtains all round the place the queen 
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TO standing on. Whilst she was in that position, admir¬ 
ing the slender bough she held in her hands, the moment 
of her confinement happened, and she was delivered of a 
son.* 

Fonr chief Brahmas* received the new-born infant on 
a golden network, and placed Itim in the presence of the 
liappy mother, saying, " Give yourself up, 0 Queen, t o joy 


• On the nmo dey» f *»» born 
to AndUadene, esHid Anande. The 
wlfoof Thou|*ebo*Jheof Deereh was 
drtswrad of a daughter. called YatU- 
M.Ur», who became efUrwsrds tho 
wifo of J'htsUong. Anouraodha. 
the tea of Twokkaudana, wss ushered 
toto exSstenee oh the um solemn 
occasion. Tlio abevemasned Ananda 
ton Ural cousin to the Itaddbe. and 
anbaequenlly beesme the amiable, 
faithful. and devoted disciple who, 
during twenty-iv* years, ellended cm 
the person of Buddha, at i affection¬ 
ately ministered to nil his wants. 
Alter the deetli ct his metier MeU. 
Phnltong wee nmwd end brought 
a? with the grenteet oare by hit 
eent Patsepeti, esmetimee called 
CutusN. 

* According to ItoddMstie notions, 
Ituddbu labours daring his mortal 
oner for the beaeilt of ell Using 
IwUjs. Ills henorelcat end ««!*»• 
tlotMte heart, free from nil partiality, 
fee's nn anient desire cd oponltg 
Wfase them the way thet leads to 
Miennts fna the m is eri es of 
every eunreediag existence, end of 
bristling tl««a finally to tho never 
troubled »U!e of Ncibban. 8u*h e 
pnrtvsl and benevolent disposition 
Constitutes the gemuwe characteristic 
..f Ihnhlhs. Tho Itrehmee, inbabit- 
itg the oixtorn Mote of Ituj*. era ell 
but ripe fur ohtolnfcsg tlio crowning 
H»t of IlmMhUtSc perfection. They 
only welt for the presence of e Buddha 
to ul«sr, by hie proeohiags, ths 
•loader ties that keep them still 
connected with this material world. 


Tbs Nats, though fer less advanced 
in merits sad perfection, eegerly leak 

fnrwsnl for ths apparition ot that 
greet personage, who is to point ont 
to them tho Boons of fracing them- 
selves from ths influence of jaesioaa, 
end thereby dsetroying in thorn tho 
principle of demerits. Mon. nine, In 
their state of prahoUon end trial, 
went tho mighty eld of e Buddha, 
who will enable them by his trens- 
osndeot doetrins tosdssnos in merits, 
so ns either to arrive st onos at ths 
evor-quieeeswl etete of Kelbhen, or 
progress gradually Ml tho wny. 
lienee, on hin birth, Boddlta Is * 1 n- 
istrred to by those three aorta of 
intelligent brings. who era particu¬ 
larly iloetiood to tbera in the Wrva 
ioge hie coming is doalgnod to showor 
on tlism. 

Tho mission of a Buddha is tliat of 
ssevtosr. His greet ©h)set, to make 
use of n Buddbistle expression, is, 
during his existence, to procure the 

deliverance of ell the brings that will 
listen to his instructions end observe 
tho precepts of the lew. Ho ie dis¬ 
tinguished by feelings of eom passion 
end an aidant love fur nil beings, as 
well at by an earnest desire of labour¬ 
ing for tlirir waif era. Those aro tho 
true characteristics of his benri. In 
this religious system monttoe is often 
made of PitsrgabeildVaa, whe hers sB 
the science and merits of n Itwddhs, 
but they era dedclent In tho abote- 
monlteocd qualities, which form, ns 
it wave, the ctscxee of a true and 
genuine Buddha. They aro never 
therefore honoured with the noble 
appellation of Buddha. 
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and rejoicing; here is the precious and wonderful fruit of 
your womb." • 

From the hands of the four chiefs of Brahmas, four 
chiefs of Nats received the blessed child, whom they 
handed over to men, who placed him on a beautiful white 
cloth. But to the astonishment of nil, he freed himself 
from the hands of those attending upon him, aud stood in 
a firm and erect position on the ground, when casting a 
glance towards tlio east, more than one thousand worlds 
appeared like a perfectly lovelled plain. All the Nats 
inhabiting those worlds mode offerings of flowers and per¬ 
fumes, exclaiming with exultation, “ An exalted jiorsoiiftgo 
has made his appearancewho can ever be compared to 
him ? who lias ever equalled him T He is indeed tho most 
excellent of all beings." Thralaong looked again towards 
the throe other directions, liaising his eyes upwards, and 
then lowering them down, he saw that there was no being 
equal to him. Conscious of liis superiority, he jumped 
over a distance of seven lengths of a foot, in a northern 
direction, exclaiming,—" This is my last birth; there sliall 
be to me no other state of existence ; I am the greatest of 
all beings.” • He then began to walk steadily in the same 


• Anuria «/ «*< ffuriueri TVoim- 
talar .—When children nr* born they 
appear in thi* world oorered 01 or or 
their bodice with impure end diigoit- 
ing euUlanoea. Hut vn eaeepUon 
«u made in farour of our infant 
tfiralacng. He wm horn wltltout 
tlie lout itain of offending impurity; 
he wu uehcred into thle world, pare 
and roeplendeDt, like a Ana ruby 
placed on a pleoe of the richeat doth 
of Kathtka. He left hi* mother'* 
womb with hi* foot and hand! 
•tretchod out, exhibiting the digni¬ 
fied count*nasee of a Pandit demand¬ 
ing from tho pleoe where he baa 
expounded the law. Though both 
mother and ohild were exampt from 
tho humiliating miaerte* oommon to 
all other human being*, there name 


down from tho ekio* upon both, hy 
way of a reapootful offering, gentle 
ehowere of cold and warm water, 
eaeoeeding each other alternately In 
a regular «**!«•. 


* The Chinoee, Cochin - Chinee*, 
frugal***, ead Nepauleee Legend* all 
agree in attributing to l'hralaong the 
uaeof raaton from th* momont lie wm 
been, m well at th* power of utteriag 
with a proud aeeeut the followi** 
wordes “I am the gr*«to*t of all 
being*; thU 1» my lari exirienee-" 
To hi* own eye* he muit haro ap¬ 
peared In thi* world without eny 
competitor, *ir»c* he knew already 
that he wm dtatlned to r«l«Me eouat- 
leee being* from the train**!, of ex- 
Utenee, and lead them to a etate of 
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direction. A chief of Brahma* held over his head the 
white umbrella.* A Not carried the golden fan. Other 
Nate held in their hand# the golden aword, the golden 
dipper*, the cope set with the rarest precious atones, and 
other royal insignia* 


petfmi rot, eereaned for «« fnw» 
the utma.nl action of meritt end 
dtmtrila. H. alone whoeo mind » 
deeply itnbuid with DoiUhMie no- 
tko* can bout caultingiythat ' ,0 ,14J 
at length arrived at hblaat axi.lenm, 
u,i that, within a fa* yeare, he will 
eec*i« out at the whirlpool of ondlcaa 
riietencce. wherein ba haa bocn torn- 
inf and fluetoithe from a aUta ef 
happinem to erne el wretehodeeae. 
Thb paapatual vielaaltude la to him 
tU (raatcat evil, tha oppaait* ot 
which ia. therefore, Iha groeuetreod. 
Ho wonder, than, to ha*r o«r Thru- 
Uong. who *« batUr acquainted 
with tha mlacrial attending exietemee 
Una my e*e »)••. exclaiming with 
tha naoeuta of ammpleU Joy— 1 “Thia 
>i my taat ariatanoa.* 

Tha Ilurmow tnaalater aaemi do- 
lighted »a eemerk that on two formor 
■ceaeloaa rbraUeng. then an infant, 
had epokear dietinet worde, which ha 
adJreaeod to hia mother. Thta hap- 
pe*ed U lha beginning of tha two 
eaiatanaca during whiek ha |»M*W 
two of tha ton great virtu*. It took 
place fint an tha day ha <aaa been to 
that exilian cc, whan, under tha name 
of MahaulhaU. ha deployed ooneum- 
mata akili ami wtalam. lha legend 
ad JlahaothaU la a vary a-auiisg jwr- 
faaaannea, written in a rary pure Ian- 
page, ami relating atoetaa about aa 
credible m tlioaa wa raid in the Ara¬ 
bian Talaa of a Ihouaand and One 
Night*. What eurprioad tha writar 
not a little, waa to dad, in panning 
that compealUou. a doeiaion gin* by 
our Uahauthata, in a eaaa parfaetly 
alallar to that which ahoweel forth. 
In tha prtaoaoa of all laraei, tha 
ineaaaparahlo wsadom of Solomon. 
Whau I’hialacag praotiaed the Uat 


and meet perfaat of virtue*, liberality, 
carried to Ita farthaet limit*. ending 
ia perfect abnegation of aalf, and ra- 
nauadag all that ba pomaoaod. ha 
entered, too, into thia world with dm 
faculty of • patch, and bocomo a prince 
under tha mm of Wathandra. Tha 
legend of Wathandra ia by far tha 
beat of all- Taking it aa a mare ro¬ 
mance. U It replete with oireumitnn- 
tial da talk well ealcalated to exalt* 
the fin eat emotion* of Ilia heart. The 
latter part, ia parttanlar, cm aearcaly 
ba read witlmut baart-mo'ringfeeliBfi 
of pity and commiaaratine, on behold-, 
ing our Pliralaon* parting willingly 
with all Wa property, with hti wife 
ted hit lortiy children, ltd hnaily 
oCoring Ml own ponae, to aotltfy tha 
rror-ranowad oalk aa hit unbound**! 
g«*e realty. 

* In Iturmah tlio u*a of tha whit* 
umbrella it limited to tha king and 
idol*. Tha former can now more 
without haring aoma ooo to hold over 
bit hood thia diatinguUhiag mark of 
royalty. Any one who haa bean im- 
treduced Into tha paltoe of Amen- 
poor* trill not hare forgotten how 
groat waa lire eatiifaetlen on behold- 
iiW tha white umbrella towenng above 
the aid at of paaoagea, eud moving in 
the dlroctton he waa tilting in. Ha 
know that tha time of hia oxjioeUtkar 
waa at an card, and that in a meanest 
ha weald beheld tha golden face. 

• ifrnwrto of i*c Buneeu TiaiuSa- 
far.—In fcamar existence*. oar Thru- 
Uong b e*ld to hero apokan a few 
weed* immediately after hia birth, 
vi*., whan h* wai MahautbaW and 
Wathandra. In tba firrt, bo came 
into thii world balding In hie henda a 
wall plant, which aNat had brought 
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Thirty-two mighty wonders had proclaimed the incar¬ 
nation of Phralaong in his mother’s womb, and the same 
number of wonders announced his birth to the earth. 
Moreover, in that same moment were born the beautiful 
Yathaudara, Aaanda, the son of Amitaudana, the noblemen 
Tsandn and Kuludui, and the horse Kontiko. The greet 
tree Bodi also sprung from the ground, in the forest of 
Oorouwela, about two youdranas distant from the city of 
Badzagio, and in a north-eastorly direction from that place, 
and the four golden vases suddeuly reappeared. 

The inhabitants of Dewah, joining those of Kapilawot, 
set out for the latter country with the newly-born infant, 
to whom they rendered the greatest honours. The Nats of 
the seat of Tawadeintha, on hearing that a son was bom 
to Kiug Thoodaudana, and Uiat under the shade of the 
tree Bodi‘ he would become a true Buddha with a per- 


uil placed in hit tcnJor hand* •« 
that «rj moment. Ha iflowed it to 
lii* mother, who inked lam what It 
was. “This U a ntod lol aa l giant," 
replied ho, to hia aetouiahed mothar. 
Tho plant waa oaat into a Urge Jar 
foil of water, anil the vixtuahecd 
liquid ever rotalnoJ the power ot 
curing every kind of bodily dletempee. 
Wlua ho waa born, or rathor began 
the existence in whioh he waa called 
Wethaadro, he stretched out hie 
banda salting .omeihlng from lifa 
mother whioh ho might bee tow on the 
needy. The mother put at bia die- 
poaal one thoaeood pieoee of eilver. 


* Ia glancing ovor the genealogy 
of the twenty-eight laet ISuJdhaa, 
the writer haa obeerved that every 
Buddha boa alwaya obtained tho 
supreme intelligence undor tho 
shadow of nno tree*. Onr Pbra- 
laoag, aa will be acea hereafter, at¬ 
tained to the exalted dignity of 
Buddha under the tree Baudhi 
(jfeue r*Utiota). which grawnp spon- 
tanooualy at the very moment he 
waa horn. Tho writer ha. never 


been able to dUeovor any well- 
grvunded reoaoa to aceoont for this 
remarkablee*reom»Un«o, ao carefully 
noted down, relating the parliiolare 
attcndii * the elevation of a telog to 
thia high atetion. For want of a 
better une, he will be permitted to 
haurd tho following conjecture, 
Owr Phralaong, peeviooa to hia be¬ 
coming a Buddha, withdrew into 
solitude for tho purpose of fitting 
himeolf for bia future calling, in 
imitalioa of all hia predeoaeiora, 
1 reding an aioetic life, and devoting 
all hi. undivided atUntioa and men¬ 
tal energioe to medltatic* and con¬ 
templation, coupled with woeka of 
the mo.t rigoroui mortification. Tho 
•eneea, be knew well, wero te be 
rahreitted 14 the uncontrolled .way 
of reason, by allowing te himeelf only 
what waa barely requisite for .up- 
porting nature. Regardless of every 
comfort, hie mirxl wee. beat upon 
acquiring tho aabUme knowledge of 
the principle end origin of all things, 
on fathoming th. miMriea of all 
beings, and on eodtavouring to dis¬ 
cover the moat .dUacsou. mean* of 
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led knowledge of the four great truths, gave full vent to 
their boundless joy, hoisting unfurled flags and banners 
in every direction, in token of tbeir indescribable re¬ 
joicings. 

There was a celebrated Bathee, named Kaladewila, who 
had passed through the eight degrees of contemplation, 
and who was in the habit of resorting daily to the prince’s 
palace for his food. On that very day, having taken his 
meal as usual, he ascended to the seat of Tawadeintha,® 
nod found tho fortunate inhabitant! of that seat giving 
themselves up to uncommon rejoicings. He asked them 
the reason of such an unusual display of enrapturing tran¬ 
sports of exultation. “ It is," repliod they to tho inquiring 
Itathcc, “ because a sou is born to King Thoodaudana, who 
will soon become a truo Buddha. Like all former Buddhas, 
he will preach the law and exhibit in his person and 
throughout Ids life the greatest wonders and a most accom¬ 
plished pattern of the liiglicst virtues. Wo will hear tho 
law from his very mouth.” 

On hearing the answer of the Nats, Kaladewila imme¬ 
diately left the seat of Tnwadcintho, and directed his 

■faring tlira a Iberengh nM. by aoqaim exUiordlmry privilege* 
inieting out to then tbo rotd they both in bin wal and hii body. Tl.« 
hri to folio* in ardor U dUonUngle Uttar obtain! a >ort of (plrluealUed 
tbrmtelrM from th« trammel* of natnro, or ralbor matter become* » 
eilitrooe, and arrive u a tut* of refined and portSed that hate onablod 
lerfect root. In common with nil to tnvwl ovor dituncea with elmoat 
otlirr aneedim, our ITmUnoog had ao the rapidity of tbo thought of tho 
otbor ibeltor agninri the iwefemonoy mind. Tbo former, by the help of 
of the ee*~n. boil tbo protecting continual meditalioa on tho cnu*ea 
•.Wow of tree*. ft *n nodor tbo end mwie of nil thlnge, enlarge* in- 
eoollng end refreehiog folUge of Uio eemenlly iU ephrro of Wnowlodgo. 
trcoi of the foreiti, l bat he eyont bit The romembroneo of tbo pant revive* 
time in the placid and nnditturbad in the mind. From tbo lofty pad- 
work of meditation, acquiring grade* two neb a being ii placed la, be 
aliy that inatehleu knowledge and calmly ooaesden and wnlcbea tbo 
oennmmate wlnlom which he needed movement of event* that will take 
for carrying on to perfecteoa tbo ptaoe in fntwro time* Tbo moro hie 
benevolent undertaking bo bad in mind expand*, axid tbo aphert of hie 
eeotemplatiee. knowledge extendi, the greater at* 

* It ii a maxim generally received the perfection! and refinement* at- 
amcogit Bnddbiata, that he who bu trading the (twiner port of bin 
far advanced in the way of perfection being. 
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Burial course towards tho palace of Thoodaudana. Having 
entered into the palace and occupied the place prepared 
for him, lie conveyed to the king the good tidings of a son 
having been born unto him. 

A few days after this message, tho royal child was 
brought into the presence of his rejoicing father. Kala- 
dcwila was present on the occasion. Thoodaudana ordered 
that the child should be attired with the finest dress, 
and placed in the presonco of the Rathce, in order to pay 
him his respects. But the child lose up and set his two 
feet on the curled hair of the venerable personage. The 
persons present on the occasion, not knowing that n Buddha 
in his last existence never bows down to any bciug, 
thought that tho head of the imprudent child would bo 
split into seven parts as a punishment for his unbecom¬ 
ing behaviour. But Kaladcwilo, rising up from his seat, 
nnd lifting up his hands to liis forehead, bowed respect¬ 
fully to tho infant Phralaong. Tho king, astonished at 
such an unusual condescension from so eminent a person¬ 
age, followed his example, and out of respect prostrated 
himself before his son. 

By virtue of Iris great spiritual attainments, Kaladewila 
could recollect at once all tliat had taken place during the 
forty preceding worlds, and foresee all that would happen 
during the same number of future revolutions of nature. 
On seeing the high perfections shining forth in our Phra- 
loong, he considered attentively whether he would become 
a Buddha or not Having ascertained that such a dignity 
was reserved for him, ho wished to know if the remaining 
period of his own existence would permit him to witness 
the happy moment when ho would be a Buddha To his 
deep regret, lie foresaw that the end of his life would come 
before tho occurrence of that great event, and that he would 
have then migrated to one of the seats of Ampa, and be, 
therefore, deprived of the favour of hearing the law from 
his mouth. This foresight caused a profound sadness in 
his heart, and abundant tears flowed from his eyes. But 
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when he reflected on the future destiny of the blessed 
child, he could not contain within himself the pure joy 
th&t overflowed his soul The people present on the occa¬ 
sion soon observed the opposite emotions which alternately 
affected the soul of Kaladewila. They asked him the 
reason of such an unusual occurrence. “ I rojoioe," said 
lie, " at the glorious destiny of that child; but I feel sad 
and disconsolate when I think that it will not be given to 
me to see and contemplate him clothed with tho dignity of 
Buddha. I bewail with tears my great misfortune." 

With a view of assuaging his sorrow, Kaladewila, casting 
another glance towards future events, eagerly sought to 
discover if, among his relatives, there would not be at least 
one who would be so fortunate as to see Phralaong in the 
nature of Buddha. Ho saw with inexpressible delight that 
his nephew Nalaka would enjoy the blessing denied to 
himself. Thereupon he went in all haste to his sister's 
house, inquiring about her son. At his request the lad 
was brought into his presence. * Beloved nephew," said 
the venerable Rathce, “thirty-five years hence , 7 tho bou 

1 Aererdlag to tha projihrej at fro*. iUU. Balylng ouloly on tha 
Kaladewila, l-hraUoog la to become authority of thle Lag..*!. no attempt 
B*Mlia when thirty-S t* year* old. at denying this aappoiltloa onn erer 
Th* total duration of hit Ufa bring be buJo. KalndeviU .park. of tha 
olghty rain, it 'allow* that ha liu order of Bohant u of n thing wall 
llrad aa Bnddha forty-fir* you*. know*. Nalaka tend* to tlio boiaor 
Tho oJrlo* of tha obi Balboa to hia for tho purehoao of tho ilroaa and 
ntrfww Nalaka, to become a Baiun othor artirire ha wanted for hit now 
in order to batter d'epo** hlaatlf te mod* of lit*. Phralaong, on liia way 
woloMM tha coming of Buddha, and te hi. gardao. om a Raima, who.. 
Ibtan with greater Una fit te hia habit. and min ter* .re dcaeribed 
pretehlng., IrwU me te moka are- to him by hia coachman. Haring 
mark and write down an obo.rr.licm bmme Buddha, ha maote with aa- 
tut hoi been already alluded to. retire and reclu.re lirlng la comma. 
From thil fiwagc aad many otUn nlty. Iredi.g a Ufa much rewmblir* 
whkh the readac will ready notice that which ha la auppoaad te bar* 
barretter, M wall a. from tha as- barretter iutltutad, holding but tow 
ample of Hoddlm himrelt, one moat opinion*, which, Meaedleg to hia own 
•uppore that at tha time Fbrelaong tlaadard, ware horetteol. From three 
™ *“*». » om » >n»tit«tion*, U>* mret (ret* Sow. tha natural conclusion that 
important one at losat, rii, that of Gaadama it not tho inrantor or ori- 
tha Rabin., roelsau, or moolu, ginater of all tha Buddhtetio die- 
already aahted ia a mar, or Ire. par- cplinary inatitullotu. Ha found 
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of King Thoodaudana will become a Buddha; you will 
contemplate him in that sublime and exalted nature. From 
this day, therefore, you shall embrace the profession of 
Behan." Tho young man, who descended from a long 
succession of wealthy noblemen, said within himself, 
“My uncle, indeed, never says anything but under the 
impulse of irresistible and cogent motives. I will follow 
his advice and will become a rocluae.” He immediately 
ordered the purchase of tho insignia of his new profes- 
fessiou, a patta, a thingan* and other articles. His head 
was shaved, and he put on the yellow garb. Attired in 
his now dress, he looked all round, and saw that, amongst 


among tlio muKifariooi aecla of 
Iirahmlniisi many jiraetUni and onU- 
uanoee which lie approved of uni 
incorporated or •■bodied in bia new 
ayatem. Thia if another proof, 
amounting to a domonetration, that 
Euddliiim ia an offihoot of tho great 
Hindu ayatem. In thia reaped, 
Gendema borrowed largely from what 
lio found axiating in hi* own daye, 
in the eohoole he reoorted to, and 
re-echoed maoy tenete upheld by the 
mletera under whoa he eludied tho 
•ciencoe and the training to morale 
and virtue. He anlargcd and deve¬ 
loped oertaln favourite theoriee and 
prine'.plci which hnd found favour 
with him ; at the mme time, for tho 
purpooe of leading hie dseciplee to 
perfection, he enfureed many dleclp- 
iir.ary reguUUotu, almoet limllar to 
thoee ho bed been aubjected to dur¬ 
ing tho year* of Ida probation. He 
waj certainly an ardent promoter of 
the perfected and improved eyetem 
he endeavoured to introduce. 

• The Thingan or Taiwaran ii eom- 
poaed of three parU—the thinbaing, 
raaembllng an ample petticoat, bound 
up to the waiet, with a leathern girdle, 
and falling down to tho heele; tba 
kowot, which oomiata of a aort of 
cloak of a rectangular ehape, covering 
the ahoulden and breait, and reach¬ 


ing tomewhat below the kneei and 
tho dongout, which ia a pioco of doth 
of the eeino ehape, folded many timoa, 
thrown over the left elioolder when 
going abroad, and need to ait on whan 
no proper eeat hat been prepared. 
The ooloar of three throe plcoee.eon- 
atltuting tba ilrou of a roeluae, la 
iavariahly yellow. The Jack-tree »up- 
pika the material for dyeing the doth 
yellow. In order to maintain a aplrit 
of perfect poverty among the membera 
of Die order of the rocluee, tba Wini 
proacriboa that tho toiweran ought to 
be made up with ragp picked up here 
and there, and tewed together. The 
rule, in thia reaped, lit laid aa far aa 
iti ipirit goea, ii thoroughly dine 
gardod, and haa become elm oat a dead 
letter. 

The bain of the hoed and tho hard, 
being too often objeete which vanity 
turn* to iti own purpoeoe, are, to My 
the leait, more auperfluitlea. A ilern 
contemner cf weridly thinga muet.of 
ooune, do away with thinga which 
may prove temptation! to him, or at 
lent afford him unnaoeaeary tree bio. 
Hence no layman can avor aapiro to 
become a Rohan union ho hie pro- 
viouely eohnitted to the operation of 
a complete ebaving of the bead, iu- 
eluding even the eye-browa. 
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all beings, the Rahims are by far the most excellent 
Then taming towards the place which Thralftong occupied, 
be prostrated himself five successive times in that direc¬ 
tion, rose up, placed the potto in its bag, threw it over his 
shoulder, aud directed lus steps towards tike solitude of 
Hiinawoata, where he devoted himself to all the exercises 
of Ids profession. At the time Thralaong became a 
Buddha, our hermit went to that great master, learnt 
from him the works that lead to the state of perfect 
stability of mind, returned back to his solitude, and at¬ 
tained to the perfection of Rahanda by the practice of the 
eminent works. Seven montlis nftcr ltis return, the end 
of his existence arrived, when, disentangled from all the 
ties that had hitherto kept him iu the world of passions, 
he reached the happy state of Neihbon. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A Name it gh*» It Hr tkiU—Prediditn tf tkt Fttmkat rttfeeting lit 
child — l}talh tf Maia—Miraenltut ttturreuce at lit child t eraJlt 
—Adtleicnue tf lit /‘kraittang—f/e tin lit fiur tignt—Jietum frtm 
lit garden It Ike nyal tUy. 


Five days after the birth of Phralnong took place tho 
ceremony of washing tho head and giving him a name. 
In tho apartment of the palace several kinds of perfumed 
wood and esseuces, such as sandnl-woo<l 1 lignum, aloes, 
camphor, <&c., wore strewed profusely, ns well ns tho most 
exquisitely scented flowers and parched rice. Tho nogona 
(a sort of bcvomge made of milk, sugar, and honey) was 
prepared in great abundance. One hundred and eighty 
Pounlias,’ the most versed in the science of astrology, were 


1 Which n l lli« twceynlein., Bnddh- 
tam or Brnhiidnliar, U tlio m«l an¬ 
cient? Thin It * quentioo which 
lunifl.l OriontnlU.il hare in (.inner 
dnjreTari«u»lynn»wered. If.WlW, 
ton* credit it to bo giveu to Ihte 
Legend, anil tlio btro thereof ie to 
bo regnrded n» tlio anthur of Buddh- 
i.m, tho wiuttoo of that much-OMi- 
trorqrtoil qneetion - eon. pa natively 
«n»jr, ami aeeme to nilinit of no dewbt 
Priority of antiquity It doci.lr.lly ia 
favour of Braliniiulem. At tlio time 
Buddha wee boro, ami in Ml own 
o'entry, wi find nlroady .elwliting 
the great poUtioo-roliglaui fnbrie of 
HlDdulim. Tlio dUtlnclkm of eaeto 
la already mentioned In eertml [ia»- 
agea. Wo find tho Pounbai or Brah¬ 
min. already menojwtiiiiig tlvl loom. 


Ure trade of «ootliaaying, and re¬ 
garded a. the beet informed among 
tliuir oouatrymen. They aro troatod 
with great repot* and eonaidentlou 
•ren by pmud monarch*. who Wetify 
tl.clr rogarvl for them by eowlly pro- 
unit, and orcry powablo mark of die- 
tinetio*. Xt ie truo Ibat their ernto 
it not alwaya ipokoi. of with *r*at 
rvganl by BniMMat author* i bat thie 
!. to bo attributed to the deadly en¬ 
mity Uiat prevailed at a later porlud 
between thuea two great rival aect*. 
which have K> loo* .trorgleil for 
■iipeemaey over the Iudlan Peniniula. 
The BrnliaaiMiel oreed u epoken of 
ia very dlegeMffalf term, by Brnldh- 
ilia; and, a. a matter of counr, 
they bare Wen toelproenlly handled 
eeveroly by Oeir oppcovoU. To 
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invited to partake of a splendid entertainment in the 
palace. The king made to every one of them costly pre¬ 
sents, and desired them to examine carefully all the signs, 
prognosticating the future destiny of his son. Amidst 
that crowd of soothsayers, eight Pounhas were present, 
who explained the dream that Maia had in the beginning 
of her pregnancy. Seven of them, lifting up the index * 
of each hand of the child, were amazed at the wonderful 
signs their eyes met. " It this child," said they, “ remain 
in the society of men, ho will become a mighty mler that 
will bring all nations under his sway; but if he embrace 
the profession of recluse, he will certainly become a 
Buddha." They began to foretell the incomparable glory 
and high honours that would attend his universal reign. 
The eighth Pounha, named Kauniagnia, the descendant of 
the celebrated son of Thoodato, and the youngest of all, 
rawed up the index of one hand of the child. Struck with 


tlxM who '««! Inclined to regard 
Buddha ae tot a pan reformer of a 
nliglota »y»teai already existing. the 
qaeetiea wUl net appaai cleared <t 
all diSeulty. Bat upon the® ruaU 
tha taak of ulahUshtag on nnontro- 
vettiUe grounds their hypothecs, ar* 
«r aerloua atUatic* can to paid to 
tto ocsoluaion 0*7 world fain in far 
to favour of tha aupenar antiquity of 
] buddhism. Aa for ua, we believe 
Baddlia to to O* raal author of tha 
*roat religious ayatam under exami- 
nation. But, at tha tamo time, wo 
raadBr eoacoda that IU07 olomenta 
fouaH sibling to thcae dan ware 
aelrod upon by Buddha, and akilfolly 
•rraata.1 ae ae to harmonlaa well with 
hie plana 

• UaperatitMR and ignorance warn 
to have boca ia all agaa and under 
artry climate tlio feuli6c tourco of 
human follice and monte] daluaaoue. 
Man hat alwaye been aad will tvar 
to tha tarn* ridlcukualy euparatl- 
tioiu being. u long „ hie mind ie laft 
to iuelf, unenlightened by revelation. 


With few •MfpUona, th* gnatoet 
™ ot ttoly and Graaeo wera ae 
aapantitioai u the rafgwr, to whom, 
to arery other raepaet, they were to 
•uparior. Tha rcaamhlnnaa error 
boan to truth, whan hnman paaaiona 
hare eome laUroat a atake. decoiraa 
many; under <toceilf.il appearaneoa 
it.Snda ita way to tha mind, and them 
ctinge to the heart. Thara ia in nun 
an innate deeira «f tearing asunder 
the thiek rail that hidru from him 
the knowledge of futuro ereuta. 
Unable to comprehend tho parfaot 
aoooomy of an all-wise Providence 
in tha diepoaition and nauaagaaoent 
of tha affaire of tfaia world, ha has 
raeourua to tha meat abaurd meaxa 
for satiating the craving* of hie in- 
ordtoata curioeity. Hence tha pro- 
railing auparatition of tl.oaa day. 
which induced man to tolicao that 
Brahmins, on iospocting tho inner 
part of tba hand, could dtocorar cer¬ 
tain aigna, forerhowing tha good or 
tod daettoy of every indiriduaL 
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the wonderful and unmistakable signs that forced them¬ 
selves on his view, he exclaimed, " No 1 this child will not 
remain long in the society of men; he will free himself 
from the vicissitudes* and miseries attending the exist¬ 
ence of all beings, and will finally become a Buddha.” As 
the child was to be the instrument for promoting the 
welfare and merits of all mortals, they gave him the name 
of Theiddat. 

Seven days after her confinement Maia died, and by the 
virtue of her merits migrated to the seat of Toocita, and 
became the daughter of a Nat.* Ilcr death was not the 
result of her delivery, but she departed tins world because 
the term of her life hod come. On their return to their 
home, the Bounties assembled their children and said to 
them. ** We are already advanced in years. We dare not 
promise to ourselves that wo will ever see the son of King 


* Motempiyohotle, or the traaiml- 
grntlon of tho ooul from os* itoto of 
exiitoaeo into another in tho him 
world, i» ono of tho loading dogma* 
of liuddhUm. Many pasingei of tho 
pnaent work, or rather tho Baddliio- 
tio lyatoin aa a whulo, oan none ho 
uiiiloratooU unleoa thio tonet ho 
alwoyi homo in mind. It U by pool¬ 
ing through countleoa existence* that 
a baing to tlowly purified of hit im¬ 
portation*, and gradually adranoot 
in tho way of merit* and jwrtatloo. 
Tht Morod writing! of lloddhiiti 
mention tint our PhrnUong hail to 

mago. during innumerable exiilerxe*, 

tho wholo atrio* of tho animal king¬ 
dom, from tho do»o U> tho olaphant, 
oro ho could ho bom in tho etnto of 
mao, when, in tbln eotullllon. ha, a* 
eta ted by himaolt, went often iuto 
boll to nlono for cortain truopaooinga. 
Pyttagnra* hail likely borrowod, and 
roeeirod dlrooUy or indirorlly from 
tho Eaot. this doctrino, whloli ha 
•eliool ro-eohood throughout Or toco 
anil Italy. Tho ond of motompoy- 
chooia ia, according to Buddhiita, tho 


ototo of Neikbna. On thii point tho 
onthcTof Bttddhiim hu boon at wri- 
aaeo with other religiorm oehoolo, 
which in hii own dtyo hold ond pro- 
foiled tho dogma of Iranuaigratlun. 


* Main iu oonflnod in tho bogin- 
nlng of tho third ago. ThU expo**- 
oiou ia rathor a «ty looao ar.d general 
ono, aod ii far from indicating, with 
any npjiroooh to neoumey the period 
of Maia'o ago when olio wai dollrorod 
of her re. Th* eg# of man 1* ilivldod 
into 111 mo parti. Tho flrot exteedi 
from birth to the lixUonth or eigh¬ 
teenth yeer; llie locond goei to tho 
forty-fifth year ee there*bout; and 
tho third, from the forty-fifth yoar to 
tho ond of lifo. Pbraloong wai been 
on the 68th year cf tho Katuna ora, 
on the 6tb after U* full moon of tho 
month Katottg. Maia wu tlionfec* 
fifty-aix yean old. Tho author of 
tlilo work itrirei hard to proro thio 
the ago, apparently advanced of Main, 
wai tho teit fitted for muring th* 
aafoly and perfection of th* fruit of 
her »omh. 
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Thcxxkudana become a Buddha; but to you such a favour 
is reserved. Listen respectfully to all his instructions, 
and endeavour to enter the profession of Rah an without 
delay, and withdraw into solitude. Let us also all join 
you in that holy vocation." Three Pounhas refused the 
invitation, and would not enter the profession. The five 
others cheerfully gave up everything and became distin¬ 
guished members of the ascetic body. 

King Thoodaudana, hearing of the explanation given by 
the Pounhas, inquired whether his son was really to become 
a Italian. Having been assured that all the signs predicted 
the future destiny of his son to such a calling, he desired 
to know what those signs were. Ho was told that the 
four following thingB wore the very signs foreshowing the 
future career of his son, via, on old man, a sick man, a 
dead man, and a recluse. 4 As soon as his sou should 


‘ The three first allegorical omens 
or signs which, assorting to the fore¬ 
telling of the Foonbae, were to bo 
teen ted observe 1 hereof ter by Flint 
Itoog, ere ditigncd to neon end 
exproe* the compound of ell mieeriee 
atteediag human ealtUwee, from the 
moment men creates the threeholil 
of Ufo to that of death. Tie view 
of thoee objeete eu intended to uka 
Wn. disgusted with X state neces¬ 
sarily »oo»cpanted with toeh xn 
■■met of wretchedness. Re eree 
won iodnoeal by reSeetion to hoU in 
contempt the thrift of thie world. 
ea<l aeoxtiocally to trek with xrdonr 
tnmo meant of retraaging himotlf 
from all vriild# and maUrtal objects. 
The fourth sign. that it to xay, tha 
eiew of a Kalian, or a oootemnar of 
tbit world, aejrirtog to perfect dia- 
aogajemant from tho tratameli of 
pmalcai, and (kajeag bis eonna to- 
wanle XdtAan, was the eery fatten 
be bad to imitate sad fellow foe arris, 
lag to that state of perfection, which 
ba felt a ateung, thonjh >• yet some¬ 
what confuted, deairo at possessing. 

The Nats or Dewataa am the tree- 


ready ministers for affording to Fhra- 
lxong tho soaiataneo bo requires to 
reach In safety Urn IJniUlhaslii|i. 
They rofoiea at Ibo nows of hie 
approaohing eoneepeioe in the womb 
at Mala; they enuoh orer tho mothar 
wbe ie to giro birth to to bltaatd a 
oblld j tbay meoiee the nawly-bsrn 
lafaot, and band Um over to men; 
tbay baltla, by their almost super- 
natural powrr, tha obstacles which 
tha worldly - minded Thoodaudxna 
toot to throw in tho wny of bis eon's 
rotation; in a word, their angelical 
ministration! am alwayt at bxnd to 
help and protect our Pliralaang, and 
tnabla blm to raach that stato whtrw- 
la be shall bo fully qualified for 
announcing to mon tha law of daU- 
rorxneo. Tha balief In tha agency of 
angels between haaran and earth, and 
their being the meoaengers of Ood for 
con Trying, on solemn occur; one, hie 
mandates to men, it costs!, according 
to stored records, with th# appear- 
once of man in this world. Inna, 
mmole xre ibe Instances of angelical 
minwtrxtiona men Honed is tlio holy 
writ. Wo look upon angels as more 
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successively remark those four signs, lie would immedi¬ 
ately come to the conclusion that the state of Kalian alone 
is worthy of the warm admiration and eager wishes of a 
wise man. 

King Thoodaudnna, who ardently wished to Bee his son 
become a great monarch, whoso sway would extend over 
the four great islands and the two thousand smaller ones, 
gave the strictest orders that none of the four omens 
should ever meet his eyes. Guards were placed in every 
direction at distances of a mile, charged with but one 
care, that of keeping out of his son’s sight the appear¬ 
ance of theso fatal omens. 

On that day eighty thousand noblemen, who were pre¬ 
sent at the great rejoicings, pledged themselves each one 
to give one of his male children to attend on the royal 
infant "If he beoome," said they, "a mighty monarch, 
let our soils be ever with him, os a guard of honour to confer 
additional lustre on his wonderful reign. If ho be ever 
elevated to the sublime dignity of Buddha, lot our children 
enter the holy profession of recluse, and follow him 
whithersoever he may direct his steps.” 

Thoodauduno, with the teuder solicitude of a vigilant 
father, procured for his beloved offspring nurses exempt 
from all corporeal defects, and remarkable for their beau¬ 
tiful and graceful appearanoe. 


■piritnal aubetancoa, aianralng » hu¬ 
man form, whan, bjr tha command of 
Qod, ttioy bare to bring down to men 
aomo divine mmaago. In tba 
of the Buddhists, Nats ore described 
u baring bodloa unload, but of eneh 
a pure nature, particularly thoM in¬ 
habiting tbo superior Mata, that they 
ara not only not eubjootod to tha 
mUerioa Inherent in our nature, but 
are moreover gifted with aneb eupe- 
riot attainment* aa aim oat to enjoy 
the perfoettoni and qualifications in¬ 
herent in tba nature of spirit*. On 
this occasion the Nat* are endeavour¬ 


ing to make virtue triumph over visa ; 
but, In tba enurao of tbia legend, wo 
will have aeveral opiiortnniti** of 
remarking a counteraction worked up 
by ovil or wished Nats for upholding 
tba reign of passion or of «ln. In tbii 
ayitom tho two eentending ctsmanta 
of good and ovil have each iU own 
adroeatoa «»d supporter*. A Hindu 
Milton might hare found two thou¬ 
sand yean ago a ready thome for 
writing, in Sauscrit or Pali, a poem 
•imilar to that mere recently ocm- 
poaed by tba immortal EogUih 
bard. 


D 
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The rhild grew up, surrounded with a brilliant retinue 
of numerous attendants. 

On a certain day happened the joyful feast of the 
ploughing season. The whole country, by the magnifi¬ 
cence of the ornaments that decorated it, resembled one of 
the seats of Nats. The country people without excep¬ 
tion, wearing new dresses, went to the palace. One thou¬ 
sand ploughs and the same number of pairs of bullocks 
were prepared for the occasion. Eight hundred ploughs, 
less one, were to be handled and guided by noblemen. 
The ploughs, as well as the yokes and the horns of the 
bullocks, were covered with silver leaves. But the one 
reserved for the monarch vrns covered with leaves of 
gold. Accompanied by a countless crowd of his people, 
King Thoodaudann loft the royal city and went into the 
middle of extensive fields. Tlie royal infant was brought 
out by his names on this joyful occasion. A splendid 
jamlm tree (Ewjtnia), loaded with thick and luxuriant 
green foliage, offered on that spot a refreshing place 
under the shade of its far-spreading branches. Hero the 
bed of the child was deposited. A gilt canopy was imme¬ 
diately raised above it, and curtains, embroidered with 
gold, were disposed round it Guardians having been 
appointed to watch over the infant the king, attended 
by all his courtiers, directed his steps towards the place 
where all the ploughs were held in readiness. He instantly 
put his hands to his own plough; eight hundred noblemen, 
less one, and the country people followed his example. 
Pressing forward his bullocks, the king ploughed to and 
fro through the extent of the fields. All the ploughmen, 
emulating their royal lord, drove their ploughs in a uni¬ 
form direction. The scene presented a most animated and 
stirring spectacle on on immense scale. The applauding 
multitude filled the air with cries of joy and exultation. 
The nurses, who kept watch by the side of the infaut’s 
cradle, excited by the animated scene, forgot the prince’s 
orders, aud ran near to the spot to enjoy the soul-stirring 
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sight displayed before their admiring eyes. Phralaong, 
casting a glance all round, and seeing no one close by him, 
rose up instantly, and, sitting in a cross-legged position, 
remained absorbed as it were in a profound meditation. 
The other nurses, busy in preparing the prince’s meal, had 
spent more time than was at first contemplated. Tho 
shadow of the trees had, by the movement of tho sun, 
turned in an opposite direction. The nurses, reminded by 
this sight that the infant had been left alone, and that his 
couch was exposed to tire rays of tho sun, hastened back 
to tho spot they had so imprudently left But great was 
their surprise when they saw that the shadow of the jiunbu 
tree had not changed its position, and that the child was 
quietly sitting on Iris bed. Tim nows of tlmt wonder was 
immediately couvoyed to King Thoodaudana, who came in 
nil haste to witness it. He forthwith prostrated himself 
before liis son, saying, " This is, beloved child, tire second 
time tlmt I bow to you." 

Phralaong* having reached his sixteenth year, his father 
ordered three palaces to ho built for each hcusoh of the 
year. Each palace had nine stories; and forty thousand 
maidens, skilful in playing all sorts of musical instruments, 
wore in continual attendance upon him, and charmed all 
his moments by uninterrupted dances and masio. Flmt- 


* From what hn* been already attainment* befitting hi* high sllei- 
mciitiouod of U 10 life of our Plira- tion, he wu oot remit, nnce he >u 
lanng, we may soo that minx peril• onntltd to eet el deAanoe the graeteot 
eulara regarding hi* birth and hi* muter* of theoe day*. In the miilil 
childhood have bun deicribod witli of pleasure* ho know how to derate 
eufficient accuracy; but little or the be*t part of bi* lima to study, 
nothing i> aald of hi* adoleoceiioe, at uulca* no luppeaa that aefeara ni 
lout until the ig« of sixteen, when infused into hU miud by no exertion 
he gets united to the famous and of hie own. The Buna*** hare a 
youthful Ynthaudnra. In common regular mania for dividing with a 
with many other great men, almost mathematical prcelseoe what at lint 
nil the yens* of the private life of appear* to admit uf no such diviaSon. 
thi* celebrated ami extraordinary Virtue*, vie**, sciences, art*. Ac., all, 
[wnoasgt nro wrapped up in a com- in a word, ore subjottod to a rigorou* 
plou obecurity. Wo may conclude dltisioa, which, If arbUrary in itaolf, 
from hie grmt proficiency in the has the great ndvaaUge of conferring 
knowledge of thoee soicucos and a substantial help to the memory. 


r6 t < 
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laong appeared among them with the beauty and dignity 
of a Nat, surrounded with an immense retinue of daughters 
of Nat*. According to the change of seasons he passed 
from one palace into another, moving as it were in a circle 
of ever-renewed pleasures and amusements. It was then 
that Phraloong was married to the beautiful Yathaudara, 
his first cousin, and the daughter of Thouppabudha and of 
Amitau. It was in the eighty-sixth year of his grand¬ 
father's era that he was married, and also consecrated 
Prince royal by the pouring of the blessed water over his 
head. 

Whilst Phralaong was spending his time in the midst of 
pleasures, his relatives complained to the king of the con¬ 
duct of his son. They strongly remonstrated against his 
mode of living, which precluded him from applying him¬ 
self to the acquisition of those attainments befitting his 
exalted stetiou. Sensible of these reproaches, Thoodaudona 
scut for his son, to whom he made known the complaints 
directed against him by his relatives. Without showing 
any emotion, the young prince replied, " Let it be an¬ 
nounced at the sound of the drum throughout the country, 
that this day week I will show to my relatives in the 
presence of the best masters that I am fully conversant 
with the eighteen sort* of art* and sciences.'* On the ap¬ 
pointed day he displayed before them the extent of his 
knowledge; they were satisfied, and their doubt* and 
anxieties on his account were entirely removed. 

On a certain day Phralaong, desiring to go and enjoy 
somo sports in his garden, ordered his coachman to have 
his conveyance ready for that purpose. Four homes, 
richly caparisoned, were put to a beautiful carriage, that 
resembled the dwelling-place of a Nat Phralaong having 
oocupied his seat the coachman drove rapidly towards the 
gordca The Nats, who knew that the time was near at 
hand when Phralaong wonld become a Buddha, resolved 
to place successively before his eyes the four signs fore- 
showing his future high dignity. One of them assumed 
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tiie form of an old man, tiie body bending forward, with 
grey hairs, a shrivelled akin, and leaning languidly on a 
heavy staff. In tiiat attire, he advanced slowly, with 
trembling steps, towards the prince's conveyance. He 
was seen and remarked only by Phralooug and his coach- 
man. " Who is that man ?" said the prince to his driver; 
" the hairs of Ins head, indeed, do not resemble those of 
other men." “ Prince,” answered the ooachm&n, " ho is an 
old man. Every born being is doomed to become like 
him; his appearance must uudergo the greatest cliangcs, 
the skin by the action of time will shrivel, the hairs turn 
grey, the veins and arteries, losing their suppleness and 
elasticity, will bccomo stiff and hardened, the floah will 
gradually sink and almost disappear, leaving the bare 
bones covered with dry skin.” " What ? ” said to himself 
the terrified prince; " birth is indeed a great evil, ushering 
all beings into a wretched condition, which must bo 
inevitably attended with tbo disgusting infirmities of old 
age 1 ’’ His mind being taken up entirely with such con¬ 
siderations, ho ordered his coachman to drive back to 
the palace. Thoodaudana, having inquired from his cour¬ 
tiers what motive hod induced his son to return so soon 
from the plaoe of amusement, was told that he had seen an 
old man, and that ho entertained the thought of becoming 
a Italian. * " ALis I ” said ho, " they will succeed in 


• In the oour m of title work 
the word JUhen w often used. It 
l» of the [rmtMt importance thet 
the render eliould firmly wire the 
mowing thet it U doignod to con¬ 
vey. Wo find It employed to deeig- 
ntU, in gacerel, the raligloue be¬ 
longing either to tho Baddhietio or 
Ureltminioel Meta. When BuddhUU 
happen to mwUon their brethren of 
the opposite creed, who here it- 
nounoed the world end devoted 
the rewire, to the preetioe of religion! 
dntiee, they invembly oell them 
Rohene. When they tpoak of Foot- 


lie* or Hnhinine, who era Bring in 
tho world, lending an ordinary eeeular 
inode of life, they norer etyle them 
Rnhene. Tlicixn wo mey wifely Infer 
thet the Itndividnale to whoee thie 
denomination wu applied formed e 
clew of devotee* ipaile diatiuct from 
the leymra. 

Thet clwa, it appear!, oomjeitod 
ell the individual, who lived cither 
in oommenity under the eupt-rintea- 
denoe a&d galiUaee of e epiritnel 
t* per Lor, or piriretely in foreste un¬ 
der the protecting iliado of trcca, end 
in lonely end editor? plieee. The 
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thwarting the high destiny of my son. Bnt let us try now 
every means to afford him some distraction, so that he 
ijiay forget the evil idea that has just started up in his 
mind.” He gave orders to bring to his son’s palace the 
prettiest and most accomplished dancing-girls, that, in 
the midst of ever renewed pleasure, he might lose sight 
of the thought of ever entcriug the profession of Iiahan. 
The guard surrounding his palace was doubled, so as to 
preclude the possibility of his ever seeing the other signs. 

On another day, l’hralaong, on his way to liis garden, 
met with the saute Nat under tins form of a sick man, who 
appeared quite sinking under the weight of the most 
loathsome disease. Frightened at such a sight, Phrolaong, 
hearing from the mouth of his faithful driver what this 
disgusting object was, returned in all haste to his palace. 
His father, more and more disturbed at the news conveyed 
to him, multiplied the pleasures and enjoyments destined 
for his bod, oud doubled the number of guards that hod to 
watch over him. On a third occasion, whilst the prince 
was taking a walk, the same Not, assuming tho shape of a 
dead man, offered to the astonished regards of tlic prince 


Utter religion m, keworor, geaor- 
olly dmigtaled by Um ippelUtien at 
Aicctiro mil Kithooi. Tliry wen 
the forafithert of then ficelle* who 
•II to ourAijihim ippaired through 
the breadth tml length of tho Indira 
Penlmuli, practicing penitential 
drodi of tho moet ml rad molting 
dMerii>tioa. They in do.cnbed Ly 
lfoddbi.u M weiring curled rad 
tw-iited hair, clod in tho .Inn. of 
»Ud bcMti, rad »o« wafroquentiy 
qwte deiLltute of ray ion of ctotb- 
hO. rad in i lUte of compete aikod- 

>iu 

Tho former, who lirad in comma- 
nity, did not load the nn. euuno of 
life. Wo Ami ootoo ocmmuniBn, tho 
throo, few icitraee, under tho gnid- 
meo of tin throo Kithihu, in the 
Ouooweli faroot, not fir from Kcd- 


njio. whom iomilo* are allied oilier 
Kiliui or Rilliooo. Tluo indicate* 
tint thrir mod* of Lifo partook both 
of the common mil hormitiml lifo, 
reoeesbUng, to i corUin extent, that 
Whioh wu obmnrid by tho Uhriotiin 
aommunltiot of conoblte* mUbUtliod 
la tho demrt of Upper Egypt during 
the Ant igoo of o*r em. 

Thom oommuniboo appear to hire 
boon tho centre, ia which principle* 
wore ootabliahed, opiaioo* dueumed, 
*ud Uioorim o la banted. Tho chief, 
enjoyed high reputation for learning. 
1 'stkom dairoua to acquire proAcioooy 
in mienco rroorted to tboir ibodo, 
»»d, an dor tboir tuition, otroro to 
ooquiro wild cox Tho following pigm 
of tbi* work will afford aoTorol 
otriking illustration of the view* 
juitikotefcod out 
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the shocking sight of a corpse. Trembling with fear, the 
young priuco came back forthwith to his residence. Tlioo- 
daudana, being soon informed of what hod taken place, 
resorted to fresh precautions, and extended to the distance 
of one youdznna the immense line of countless guards set 
all round the palace. 

On a fourth occasion, the prince, driving rapidly to¬ 
wards his garden, was met on his way by the same Nat 
under the meek form of a Italian. The curiosity of the 
prince was awakened by the extraordinary sight of that 
new personage: he asked his coachman what he was. 
" Prince,” answered the coachman, * ho is a Italian." At 
the same time, though little acquainted with the high 
dignity and sublime qualifications of a recluse, lie was 
enabled, by the power of the Nats, to praise and extol in 
dignified language the profession and merits of Kalians. 
The prinoo felt instantaneously an almost irresistible incli¬ 
nation to embrace that attractive mode of life. He quietly 
went os far as his garden. 

The whole day was spent in all sorts of rural diversions. 
Having bathed in a magnificent tank, ho went a little 
before sunset to rest awhile on a large well-polished stone 
table, overshaded by the far-spreud brunches of beautiful 
trees hanging above it, waiting for the time to put on his 
richest dress. All his attendants were busily engaged in 
preparing the finest clothes and most elegant ornaments. 
When all was ready, they stood silent round him, waiting 
for his orders. Perfumes of every description were dis¬ 
posed in a circular row with the various ornaments on the 
table whereon the prince was sitting. 

At that very moment a chief Thagia was quietly enjoy¬ 
ing a delicious and refreshing rest on the famous stone table, 
called Pantoo Kambalo. On a sudden, he felt his seat as it 
were getting hot. " Lo! what does this mean T" said tho 
astonished Thagia; “ami doomed to lose my happy state ?" 
Having recollected himself, and reflected a while ou the 
cause of such a wonderful occurrence, he soon knew that 
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Phralaong was preparing to put on for the last time his 
princely dress. He called to him the son of a Hat, named 
Withnkioon, and said to him, " On this day, at midnight, 
Prince Theiddat is to leave his palace and withdraw into 
solitude. Now he is in his garden, preparing to put on his 
richest attiro for the last time. Go, therefore, without a 
moment's delay to the place where he is sitting, sur¬ 
rounded by his attendants, and perform to him all the 
required services. Bowing respectfully to the chief of 
Thagins, Withakioon obeyed, and by the power inherent 
in the nature of Nats, he was in an instant carried to the 
presence of Phmlaong. He assumed the figure of his 
barber, and immediately set to work to arrange the turban 
with as much taste as art round his head. Phralaong soon 
found out that the skilful bond which disposed the folds 
of his head-dress was not that of a man, but of a Nat 
One fold of the turban appeared like one thousand, and 
ton folds like ton thousand folds, offering the magical 
coup-£ ceil of as many different pieces of doth, arranged 
with the most consummate skill. Tho extremity of the 
turban, which crossed vertically the whole breadth of tho 
countless folds, appeared oovered with a profusion of shin¬ 
ing rubies. Tlie head of Phralaong was small, but tho 
folds of the turban seemed numberless. How could that 
he so ? It is a wonder surpassing our understanding; it 
would bo rashness and temerity to allow our mind to dwell 
too much upon it. 

Having completely dressed, Phmlaong 6 found himself 


• The triumphant return at Phr»- Flmlaong waa Udrtiu* atut farewell 
hong from fate garden to tho city, to tho world, iU pomp# ud ranitioo. 
*1*0 ho is attired with the richort So tho youthful candidate it doing 
dr**, h eommmoretod by Boddhiila, wbo U ltd prooremoually through tlio 
at lout is Burma h, on tho day a otreoto, riding a riohly-eapiriecstd 
young boy i« preparing to outer into a bt>r»e, or lilti-g on an elrgant poUn- 
toouaatMy of roduaoo for tho purpcoo quin, tarried on tho ohouldan of men. 
of putting on the yollow robe, and A deoeription of tbia ceremony will 
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ward* a member of tho order, if be feel title monlce or Talapoina. 
us inclination to onlitt in id rank* I am obliged to confoaa that I lure 
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surrounded by all sorts 0f musicians, singers, and dancers, 
vicing with each other in their endeavours to increase the 
rejoicing. The Pounhas sang aloud his praise. w May he 


found it somewhat difficult to dit¬ 
to re* any oonoectlon between tho 
eipreulcmi mod* tuo of by Koissa 
Gaatami and tlx iaftrenc-o drawn 
therefrom by Phialaong. The expla¬ 
nation of the difficulty may bo, how¬ 
ever. dated u follow*Oaiitami 
bewtowe the epithet happy or bleeeod 
upon the father and mother aa well 
oj on the wtfo of Prineo Thciddai, 
because aho remarked and obeorreil 
in liiat time* qualitlaa and aocoar.- 
plUhmcatc boUttUg a worthy ae*> and 
a good liruband. Tho word* bltoaod 
and happy itrock tho mind of the 
future IJuddlia, attracted hi* atten¬ 
tion, and drew forth hi* exertion* to 
Snd ont tliolr true Import. Ho e*k« 
lilmself. In what cuiuitl* true and 
real happinocs? Whore i* it to be 
found? By what moan* can tech an 
invaluable treasure be procured T Can 
It be conferred upon man by jUm 
poMeealon of *ome exteTinr object? 
Can hi* parent* or wife bo really 
happy by tho mere occidental tic* 
that oonnect them with bt* percon? 
No, answer* out young philosopher 
to himself: Happiness con be pro¬ 
cured but by waging war againit 
paasiooa, and carrying it on until 
their total deetiuction. Tlion the 
victorious tout, tilting calmly on tli* 
ruin* of her deadly opponent*, enjoy* 
in tho undMtnrbod contemplation of 
truth an iniloecribablo happiness. In 
thl* we dearly pereeivo the unmla- 
takahle bearing of Buddhlatlo rooral*. 
It i* a* it wero tho embryo of tho 
whole ayutcon. 

King Tboodandcna, Influenced by 
worldly oomidorutioae.cegerly withed 
hie *om to boeoine * groat monarch 
instead of a poor tad humble reduce, 
oren a Buddha. Thi* don* I»«|»I* 
lb* Idea that in tboee day* tha rUt 
of a Buddha wac not bold in *0 great 


an eateem and reparation *• it w»i 
af torwaida. Had it been otherwise, 
the most am billon* father might hate 
remained well aatisfied with tho cer¬ 
tainty of aceisg bis own ton becoming 
a personage before whom the proudcct 
monarch* would one day lower to tho 
dual their crowned lioada. 

At that time a Buddha, or tbo 
personage honoured with that title, 
waa looked upon a* a more tag*, dit- 
tiogulaliod among hie fellow-mwi by 
hi* great wisdom aad eminent pro- 
floiouoy In the study of philosophy. 
It ie highly probable that thi* name 
htd been bo* to wed upon a great many 
illustrious individual* who lived be¬ 
fore tho dayi of Geuihuna. Hence 
the fabricated genoalogy of twenty- 
olfbt former Buddhas, supposed to 
hare lived myriad* of years and 
world* preri (rally, including the 
three that have preceded him during 
the continuance of this *y*tcm of 
nature. Ho re a aoporetilleiui and 
Ill-Judged enthusiasm lies raised up 
heaps of extravagancies, setting up 
a ridiculous theory, deal good to con¬ 
nect the rUt of the ptetent Bml.lha 
with thews of a fabulous antiquity, 
and giro additional lustra to iL 
Tliere i* no doubt that tho glowicg 
halo of iaoredoeca ami glory, encirc¬ 
ling now the name of Buddha, hat 
ee ver adorned that of any former one. 
It has been created by tho extraor¬ 
dinary progress hie doctrines made 
at fint in the ledian Peninsula, and 
naxt throughout eastern Asia, and 
kopt up by the fervent edmiratioo of 
hie euthetlaatic followers. 

The mesne resorted to by Thooil- 
eudena to retain bis eon in the world 
of passion*, and thereby thwart hie 
vocation, could not, wo hardly teed 
mention, be approved of by any 
mcrallat of even tbo great**: cluti- 
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conquer and triumph I May his wishes and desires be 
ever fulfilled!" The multitude repeated incessantly in his 
honour stanzas of praises and blessings. In the midst of 
universal rejoicings, Phralaong ascended his carriage. lie 
had scarcely seated himself on it, when a message, sent by 
his father, conveyed to him the gladdening tidings that 
Yathaudaru hod been delivered of a son. "That child," 
replied he with great coolness, “ is a new and strong tio 
that I will have to break." The answer having been 
brought to his father, Tlioodaudana could not understand 
its meaning. He, however, caused his grandson to bo 
named Itaoula. Phralaong, sitting in his carriage, sur¬ 
rounded by crowds of people, who rent the air with cries of 
joy and jubilation, entered into the city of Kapilawoh At 
that moment a princess, named Keissa Gautami, was con¬ 
templating from her apartments tire triumphant entrance 
of Phralaong into the city. She admired the noblo and 
graceful deportment of Prince Thciddat, and exclaimed 
with feelings of inexpressible delight, “ Happy the father 
and mother who have such an incomparable son! happy 
the wife who is bleat with such an accomplished husband!" 
On hearing those words, Phralaong desired to understand 
their metmiug and know their bearing. *' By what means," 
said he to himself, “ can a heart find peace and happiness ? " 
As his heart was already disentangled from the thraldom 
of passions, he readily perceived that real happiness could 
be found but in tho extinction of ooncnpisoenco, pride, 
ignorance, and other passions. He resolved henceforth to 


ci»r of COHK4MC* and prinoipln; 
tat they w*r« eminently fitud to try 
the toamlncM at Fhnlnonj;'* calling, 
*nd the etronj nnd Uancoeui di*po- 
eltione of hi* energetic mind. They 
Nt oat in vhdd colour* the finnnmi 
of ptryoee end irrwiitihl* determine- 
tiea «f liU coal in following up bi* 
* Motion to » bolior mod* of lit*; and 
wtat i* yet moro wonderful, the rtry 
object* that were deigned to enslave 


trim become tho iootrumento which 
helped him in gaining uid naocrUin* 
inc hi* liberty. M.gnlSo.al, indo*d, 
« the ipecteeU offend by a young 
priaw remaining unmoved In the 
mid*t of the moot captivating. *ou!- 
*ttmag, u>d heart, melting attrac¬ 
tions ; titling coolly on hi* ocuoh, 
Md looking with indifference, „»y, 
with disgust, on the crowd of tlsep. 
log beauties. 
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search ardently for the happy state of Neibban, by quitting 
the world that very night, leaving the society of men, 
and withdrawing into solitude. Detaching from his neck 
a collar of pearls of immense value, he sent it to Keissa 
Gautaini, as a token of gratitude for the excellent lesson 
she had given him by tko words which she had uttered in 
his praise. Tko young princess received it as a mark of 
favour which site imagined Prince Thciddat intended to 
pay her. Without further notioe of her, he retired into his 
own apartment to enjoy some rest 
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CHAPTER IV. 

nrelamf /eatni hit palate, tit tiljr, and rtiirti into ulilude, amidd 

the pltudiit! tf tic Sen—Hr cult kit fine hair with a etrohe a/ hit 
revn/, and jmtt on tit hatit of Rohan—Jit htgt i„ feed at Kadtagio 
—Hit interview with tit ntltr of that plait—Hit Uuditt under two 
Ratten—Hit fait and penanca in the ittttnde tf Otrotmtla during 
tix yean, 

rnjuuoNG Juul scarcely begun to recline on hia conch, 
when a crowd of young damsels, whose beauty equalled 
that of tho daughters of Nats, oxecuted all sorts of dances 
to the sound of the most ravishing symphony, and dis¬ 
played in all their movements Urn graceful forms of their 
elegant and well-shaped persons, in order to make some 
impression upon hia heart. But all was in vain; they 
were foiled in their repeated attempts, l’hralaong foil 
into a deep sloop. The damsels, in their disappoint¬ 
ment, ceased their dnnoes, laid aside their musical instru¬ 
ments, and, soon following the example of Phralaong, 
quietly yielded to the soporific influence causod by their 
useless and harassing exertions. The lamps, lighted with 
fragrant oil, coutinuod to pour a flood of bright light 
throughout the apartments. Fhraloong awoke a little 
before midnight, and sat in a cross-legged position on his 
couch. Looking all around him, he saw the varied atti¬ 
tudes and uninviting appearance of the sleeping damsels. 
Some were snoring, others gnashing their tooth, others luid 
their mouths wide open; some tossed heavily from the 
right to the left side, others stretched one arm upwards 
and the other downwards; some, seized ns it were with a 
frantic pang, suddenly coiled up their legs for a while, and 
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with the same violent motion again pushed them down. 
This unexpected exhibition made a strong impression on 
Phralaong; his heart was set, if possible, freer from tlie 
tics of concupiscence, or mther ho was confirmed in his 
contempt for all worldly pleasures. It appeared to him 
that his magnificent apartments were filled with the most 
loathsomo and putrid carcasses. The seats of passions, 
those of Kupa and those of Arupa, that is to say, the wholo 
world, seemed, to his eyes, like a house that is a prey to the 
devouring Hawes. “ All that," said he to himself, “ is most 
disgusting and despicable.” At the same time his ardent 
dosircs for the profession of Itahan were increasing with 
an uncontrollable energy. “On this day, at this very 
moment," said lie with an unshaken firmness, “I will 
retire into a solitary place." Ho rose instantly and wont 
to the arched door of his apartment "Who is hero 
watchingT” said he to the first person he met “Your 
servant*” replied instantly the vigilant nobleman Tsanda. 
" Rise up quickly " replied the prince; " now I am ready 
to retire from the world and resort to some lonely place. 
Go to the stable and prepare the fastest of my horses." 
Tsanda bowed respectfully to his master, and executed his 
orders with the utmost celerity. The horse Kautikn, know¬ 
ing tho intentions of the prince, felt on inexpressible joy 
at being selected for such a good errand, and lie testifiod his 
joy by loud neighs; but, by the power of the Nats, tho 
sound of his voice was silenced, so that nono heard it. 

While Tsanda, in compliance with the orders he liad 
received, was making the necessary preparations, Phra¬ 
laong desired to sec his newly bom sou Raoula. Ho 
opened gently the door of the room where the princess 
was sleeping, having one of her hands placed over tho 
head of the infant. Phmlnoug, stopping at the threshold, 
said to himself:—“ If I go farther to contemplate the child, 
I will have to remove the hand of the mother; she may 
be awakened by this movement, and then she will prove 
a great obstacle to my departure. I will see the child 
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lifter I have become a Buddha.” He then instantly shut 
the door and left the palace. His charger was waiting for 
him. "To your swiftness,” said Fhruloong to Kontika, 
“ do I trust for executing my great design. I must become 
a Buddha, and labour for the deliverance of men and Nats 
from the miseries of existence, and lead them safely to 
the peaceful shores of Ncibbon.” In a moment he was on 
the bock of his favourite horse. Kontika was a magnifi¬ 
cent animal; his body measured eighteen cubits in length, 
with which his height and circumference were in perfect 
proportion. The hair was of a beautiful wliite, resembling 
a newly cleaned shell; his swiftness was unrivalled, and 
lus neighings could be heard at a very great distance; 
bnt on this occasion the Nats interfered, no sound of his 
voice was heard, and the noise of his steps was completely 
silenced. Having readied the gate of the city, Phrulaong 
stopped for a while, uncertain as regarded the course he 
was to follow. To open the gate, which a thousand men 
could with difficulty cause to turn upon its hinges, was 
deemed an impossibility. Whilst he was deliberating 
with his faithful attendant Tsanda, the huge gate was 
silently opened by the Nats, and a free passage given to him 
through it It was in the year 97 when he left Kapilawot 
riiraloong had scarcely crossed tho threshold of the 
gate when the tempter endeavoured to thwart his pious 
design. Manh 1 Nat resolved to prevent him from rctir- 


* I'hnUon; having overcoms with 
unreoatnon fortitude tit number lew 
obtUele- which he hut encountered 
on tho |*M men, will have now to 
meet another foe, pertaije more for¬ 
midable, a wicked Ktl, or demon. 
HU h*w, aorurtlittg to ito ortho- 
Srejhy. i» U»r or Mara, bat tbe 
Btrnoct call him Manlt, which meant 
pride. Bhfth it. therefore, the ceil 
cplrtt ef pride, or nther poreonlflrd 
petdo. and the enemy of mankind, 
e>rr ready to oppoce the benevolent 
<le«sut and geoeroui effort# of 


Boddha in currying on hia (mat 
undertaking, eoneoired to beuefll 
humanity, l»y Uj.ci.lag men tlie tray 
that leidj to deliverance from all 
miaeriea. Tbe Oral plan owseooUd 
by Utah fur alopptng. at the very 
cotact, the progrewa of PhrtUong, 
war to Hatter hU ambition by pru- 
isiiuu; him aff Ike KnjJoiu 0 / tkit 
mrtd and tkeir gtorf. Proa that 
day the tempter never loat tight <4 
the benevolont Boddha. bnt followetl 
him everywhere, endeavouring to 
prevent tho immeuao enoceu that 
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ing into solitude and becoming a Buddha. Standing in 
the air, he cried aloud, " Prince Thciddnt, do not attempt 
to lead the life of a recluse; seven days hence you will 
become u Tsokiawaday; your sway shall extend over the 
four great islands; return forthwith to your palace." 
“ Who are you ?" replied Phralaong. "lam Mnnh Nat," 
cried the voice. “ I know,” said Phralaong, " that I can 
become a Tsekiawaday, but I feel not the least inclination 
for earthly dignities; my aim is to arrive at the nature of 
Buddha.” The tempter, urged onward by hia three wicked 
propensities, concupisoence, ignorance, and anger, did not 
part for a moment from Phralaong; but as the shadow 
nlwayB accompanies the body, he too, from that clay, always 
followed Phralaong, striving to throw every obstacle in 
his way towards the dignity of Buddha. Trampling down 
every human and worldly consideration, and despising a 
power full of vanity and illusion, Phralaong left the city 
of Kapilawot, at the full moon of July under the constel¬ 
lation Oottaratlian. A little while after, lie felt a strong 
desire to turn round his head and cast a last glance at tiio 
magnificent city he was leaving behind him; but he soon 
overcame that inordinate desire and denied himself this 
gratification. It is said that on the very instant he was 
combating the rising sense of curiosity the mighty earth 
turned with great velocity, like a potter's wheel, so that 
the very object he denied himself the satisfaction of con¬ 
templating came of itself under his eyes. Phralaong 
hesitated a while as to the direction he was to follow, but 
he resolved instantly to push on straight before him. 

His progress through the country resembled a splendid 


*ni to otUiid bio future minion. 
Ilia evil |irv|*n«ilKa wliiob oonoti- 
t-oto, >1 it «••«■*, lb* very cnoneo of 
MuiU'l nature, mo eoooupitoeoco, 
unvy, and on irre«l»tib!e proneneu to 
do Luu. -ibo devil iad««d ocelli 
hardly 1m mod* upof »or»« motorfol*. 

It it really intorvaliug tliiough tie 


eouno of tliio Legend to mil of tbo 
uninterrupted effort* m«do by tbo 
poraonlBcation of ovil to thwu-l 
Bwlilha in alt bia honovalent dtaign*. 
TU antagonlara begioo now, but It 
will bo maintaioed with an obeUnato 
and prdonKcd aelivlty during tbo 
wbolo lift Of Buddha. 
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triumplinl ovation. Sixty thousand Nats marched in front 
of him, an equal number followed him, and as many sur¬ 
rounded him on bis right and on his left. All of them 
carried lighted torches, pouring a flood of light in every 
direction; others again spread perfumes and flowers 
brought from their own seats. All joined in chorus, sing¬ 
ing the praises of Phralaong. The sound of their united 
voices resembled loud peals of continued thunder, and the 
resounding of the mighty waves at the foot of the Mount 
Oogaudo. Mowers, shedding the roost fragrant odour, were 
seen gracefully undulating in the air, like an immense 
canopy, extending to the farthest limits of the horizon. 
During that night, Phralaong, attended with that brilliant 
retinue, travelled a distance of thirty yondzanas, and 
arrived on the honks of the river Anauma. Turning his 
face towards Tsanda, he asked what was the river’s name. 
" Anauma is its name,” replied his faithful attendant. " I 
will not,” said Phralaong to himself, "show myself un¬ 
worthy of the high dignity I aspire to.” Spurring his 
horse, the fierce animal leaped at onco to the opposite 
bank. Phralaong alighted on the ground, which was 
covered with a fine sand resembling pearls, when the rays 
of the snn fell upon it in the morning. On that spot he 
divested himself of his dress, and calling Tsanda to him, 
ho directed him to take charge of his ornaments, and cany 
them back with the horse Kantika to his palace. Pot 
himself, he had made up his mind to become a Italian. 
" Your servant too," replied Tsanda, “ will become also a 
recluse in your company.” " No,” said the prince, n the 
profession of Eahan does not at present befit you.” He 
reiterated this prohibition three times. When he was 
handing over to Tsanda his costly ornaments, he said to 
himself, " These long hairs that cover my head, and my 
heard too, are superfluities unbecoming the profession of 
Ealian.” Whereupon with one hand unsheathing his sword, 
and with the other seizing his comely hairs, he cut them 
with a single stroke. What remained of lxis hairs on the 
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head measured about one inch and a half in length. In 
like manner he disposed of his beard. From that time he 
never needed shaving; the hairs of his beard and those of 
the head Borer grew longer during the remainder of his 
life. 1 Holding his hairs and turban together, he cried 
aloud, " If I am destined to become a Buddha, let these 
hairs and turban remain suspended in tho air; if not, lot 
them drop down on tho ground.” Throwing up both to 
tho height of one youdzana, they remained suspended in 
the air, until a Nat came with a rich basket, put them 
therein, and carried them to the scat of Tawadointha. Ho 
there erected the Dzcdi Dzoulamani, wherein they were 
religiously deposited. Casting his regards on his own per¬ 
son, Phralaong saw that his rich and sinning robe did not 
answer his purpose, nor appear befitting tho poor and 
humble profession he was about to embrace. Wlido his 
attention was taken up with this consideration, a great 
Brahma, named Gatigam, who in tho days of the Buddha 
Kathaba had been an intimate friend of our Phralaong, 
and who, during the period that elapsed between the 
manifestation of that Buddha to the present time, hod not 
grown old, discovered at once the perplexity of his friend’s 
mind. *' Prince Thciddat,” said he, " is preparing to be¬ 
come a Italian, but he is not supplied with the dross and 
other implements essentially required for his future call¬ 
ing. I will provide him now with the tlunbaing, the 
kowot, the dugout, the patta, the leathern girdle, tho 
hatchet, the needle, and filter.* He took with him all 


* Thin elroumitauec explain* one 
pecehnrity obicrrnVlo in nil tUo nta- 
tuee representing Buddha. Tho head 
in invariably covered with ilurp 
point*, resembling tboee thorn* witli 
which tho thick envelope of tho 
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pneatge of the Ufo of Buddha that I 
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these articles, and in an instant arrived in the presence of 
Phrolaong, to whom he presented them. Though un¬ 
acquainted with the details of that dress, and untrained in 
the use of those new implements, the prince, like a man 
who had been a recluse during several existences, put on 
with a graceful gravity lus new dress. He adjusted the 
thinbaing round his waist, covered his body with the 
kowot, threw tho dugout over his shoulders, and sus¬ 
pended to his neck the bag containing the earthen patta. 
Assuming the grave, meek, and dignified countenance of a 
liahtui, he called Ts&nda and bade him go back to his 
father and relate to him all that he had seen. Tsanda, 
complying with Iris master's request, prostrated himself 
three times before him; then, rising up, he wheeled to tho 
right and departed. The spirited horse, hearing the lost 
words of Thralaong, could no more control his grief.* 


be provided with on noodlt, where- Whoa tho low of damoriU growl 
with ho ti to ocw hii drew, oao work, Mill that of morito gather, 
UtehM to out tho wood ho mo; ho »U*n*Ui, tho soul, though continuing 
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might ho doored fro. oil JmpnriUeo, ply many liutontoo of thii boliof. 
hat chiefly of in wet* or ony Urine WTiflot Buddha tu in tho dooort, 
body tint might ho in it, which mi olophuit miiditored to *11 hi, 

wmcIiI oxjnoe tho deteknr thrroof to want*. A* n rewind for iwh n Mri«* 

tho rnonnoai tU cf touring tho dorth of Mrricoo, Buddha prenohod to him 
uf mm miwrl. tho Uw, nod led him nt coco to tho 

* Tho virion, account* that ire dolirorenon. tint ii to my, to tho 

cirrn of the bum* Kiatiki, ind tho *Uto of Noibban. Whoa on* animal 
grief ho feci, it luting with hi* bn pregreaond ,o fir in tho wry of 
mwtrr, gritf which mchre ao fir 10 rneriUiitohribU todUoere botwcon 
to einio hi, death, may appear bk- good rad bid, it la mid that ho ii 
wli»t oxtramllnuy, puerile, rad rip*, or fit to become man. Tho 
rhtirulou, to every one oieopt to bore* Rutiki acemi to hare reached 
llo-ldhirti. One great prioeiplo of that eUto of fall ripmieai, lieo, after 
that rellgluu, lyitrm u tint min hia death, ho gumd to the tUU of 
dw» not differ from aoisuli in Kit. Thii peculiar ton.tof Buddh.ii- 
Mtore, but roily in reUtivo pc-ifoe- tic faith racoon to for tho flmt of Uw 
tino. In Winn), there ire ioala it, five great comnatndi, which extend* 
well io in moo. but thne noli, on the formal Injunction of "thou (kilt 
aoseunt of the {amity «< their morito not kill" to animal* Whan » caxdi- 
•ml the mnitijJicaty of Choir demerit*, d.te a admitted, .wording to tho 
are yet in a very impcrfaot euto. prewriptioBi contained in tho ararrd 
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" Alas I" Mid he, "I will see no more my master in tins 
world." His sorrow grew so great that his heart split 
into two parts, and he died on the spot. 

After lus death, lie became a Nat in the sent of Tavra- 
deintha. The affliction of Tsanda at parting with his good 
master was increased by the death of Kantika. The tears that 
streamed down his cheeks resembled drops of liquid silver. 

Phralaong, having thus begun the life of a recluse, 
Bpent seven days alone in a forest of mango trees, enjoying 
in that retirement the peace and happiness of soul which 
solitude alone can confer. The place, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which he began his religious life, is called 
Anupyia, in the country belonging to tho Malla princes. 
He then started for the country of Radxagio, travelling 
on foot a distanco of thirty youdemas. Arrived near 
tho gate of the royal city, Phralaong stopped for a 
while, saying within himself, “ reimpatharn, the king 
of this country, will no doubt hear of my arrival in this 
place. Knowing that the son of King Thoodaudaua is 
actually in his own royal city, lie will insist upon my 
accepting all sorts of presents. But now, in my capacity 
of Rahan, I must decline accepting them, and by the rules 
of my profession I am bound to go and beg along tho 
streets, from house to house, tho food neoessary for my 
support” Ho instantly resumed his journey, entered the 
city through the eastern gate, tho patta hanging ou his 
aide, and followed the first row of houses, receiving the 
alms which pious hands offered him. At the moment of 
his nrrivnl the whole city was shaken by a mighty com¬ 
motion, like that which is felt iu tho scat of Thooia when 
the Nat Athoorein makes his apparition in iL The 
inluibitants, tonified at such an ominous sign, ran in all 
hnste to the palace. Admitted into tliu presence of tho 

Kkmbtw*, into tho order of Bab*n», it facto of tho 1 WM I* h« Uocii 
ho i> oxjiroooly noil oolomoly ooro- (U-nUed to. Th* Uking owojr will- 
non.UO to rotmin from •omttltthr* iatfy of tho life of onjthta* .nimated 
fou» olno, which would d.prlM Lin io m of thcoe four truopwoliigo. 
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monarch, they told him that they knew not what sort of 
being had just arrived in the city, walking through the 
streets and begging alms. They could not ascertain whether 
he was a Nat, a man, or a Galong. The king, looking 
from liia apartments over the city, saw Phmlaong, whose 
mock deportment removed all anxiety from his mind. 
He, however, directed a few of his noblemen to go and 
watch attentively &U the movements of the stranger. 
"If he be." said ho, “a Bilou. he will soon leave the 
city and vanish away; if a Nat, he will raise himself in 
the air; if a Naga, ho will plunge to the bottom of the 
oirth.” Phralaong, having obtained the quantity of rice, 
vegetables, Ac., he thought sufficient for his meal, left the 
city through the same gate by which he had entered it, sat 
down at the foot of a small hill, his face turned towards 
the east, and tried to make liis meal with the things he had 
received. He could not swallow the first mouthful, which 
he threw out of his mouth in utter disgust Accustomed 
to live sumptuously and feed on the most delicate things, 
his eyes could not bear oven the sight of tliat loathsome 
mixture of tho coarsest articles of food collected at the 
bottom of his patta. He soon, however, recovered from 
that shock; and gathered fresh strength to subdue the 
opposition of nature, overcome its repugnance, and conquer 
its resistance. Reproaching himself for such an unbecom¬ 
ing weakness" Was I not aware," said he, with a feeling 
of indignation against himself, * that when I took up the 
dress of a mendicant such would be my food? The moment 
is come to trample upon nature's appetites." Whereupon 
he took up his patta, ate cheerfully his meal, and never 
aftonvnnls did lie ever feel any repugnance at what things 
soever lie had to eat. 

The king’s messengers, having closely watched and atten¬ 
tively observed all that had happened, returned to their 
master, to whom they related all the particulars that they 
had witnessed. “ Let my carriage be ready," said the king, 
* and you, follow me to the place where this stranger is 
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resting.” He soon perceived Phralaong (it a distance, sit 
ting quietly after his refection. Peimpnthara alighted from 
his conveyance, respectfully drew near to Fhmloong, and, 
having occupied a seat in a becoming place, was over¬ 
whelmed with contentment and inexpressible joy to such 
an extent, indeed, that lie could scarcely find words to give 
utterance to his feelings. Having at last recovered from 
the first impression, he addressed Phralaoug in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—'Venerable Italian, you seem to be young 
still, and in tho prime of your life; in your poison you are 
gifted with the most attractive and noble qualities, indicat¬ 
ing surely your illustrious and royal extraction. I have 
uuder my control and in my possession a countless crowd 
of officers, elopbants, horses and chariots, affording every 
desirable convenience for pleasure and amusement of every 
description. Please to accept of a numerous retinue of 
attcudants, with whom you may enjoy yourself whilst 
remaining within my dominions. May I he allowed to ask 
what country you belong to, who you are. and from what 
illustrious lineage and descent yon are come t" Phmlnong 
said to himselfIt is evident that the king is uu- 
acquaiutcd with both my name and origin; I will, how¬ 
ever, satisfy him on the subject of his inquiry.” Pointing 
out with his hand in the direction of the place lie luul come 
from, ho said:—" I arrive from tho country which lias been 
governed by & long succession of the descendants of Prince 
Kothalo. I have, indeed, been born from royal progenitors, 
but I have abandoned all the prerogatives attached to my 
position, and embraced the profession of Rahan. From 
my heart I have rooted up concupiscence, covetousness, and 
all affections to the firings of this world.” To this the king 
replied” I have heard that Prince Theiddat, son of King 
Thoodaudana, had seen four great signs, portending his 
future destiny for the profession of Italian, which would be 
but a step to lead him to the exalted dignity of a Buddhn. 
The first part of the prediction has been already fulfilled. 
When the second Bhall have received its accomplishment, 
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I beg you will show your benevolence to mo and my 
people. I hope my kingdom will be the first country 
you will direct your steps to, after having acquired 
the supreme science.” To this Phrulaong graciously 
assented. 

Phialoong, having left the king, resumed his journey, 
and fell in with a Kathee,* or hermit* named AJara, and 


• The tut tt Buddha pitting him- 
eelf under the tuition of two mnatern 
or Incun, lanital u uoetie life, to 
learn from them notice* of Uio moot 
nbatrnae utan, eeUblithce, beyond 
til iloabt, tilt high antiquity of the 
rtUtmco in India of • Uign number 
of iwlividuala, who, Urine la aoooo 
rotirtd apot, far from tbo tumult of 
widely, endear uuroi, by eonalant ap. 
plleetirm, to din into tbo deepeat ro- 
tm« of moral• and molaphyale*. 
Tbt fanio of tbo Warning of many 
among them aUraetod to tMr atdW 
tilde crowd* ot dlaoipUo, anxieua to 
•tody under Mich eminent maitrra. 
llcaeo we aco m of (boat lUU.ee* 
at tb hand of four or fin hundred 
d tad plot Then b no doubt that too 
meet diatlagnUbed Ratl.ee. baoune 
Uio founden of many of thoao phJto- 
aopldeo-retigioi* ael.eoU for which 
India ™ rvnownoil from tb remot 
rat antiquity. bike stay Mhora 
wbn tluratod for knowledge, Phra- 
hong nt»'rtc*i to tbo ochooU of the 
Katbeee, oa to the than moat oelo- 
bmiod arxu of learning. 

From thin fact «a may bo allowad 
to draw anotber infenuce, ohlob may 
be eouabtered ae a cw toaqoeuoo of 
what baa been aUleil in a foregoing 
note, regarding theraperioe antiquity 
of Htaliauiiihiu over linddbiam. Phra¬ 
tal og wae brought up to Uio boeom 
of a aoeaety regulated tod governed 
hy llnhaainknl inalitutieoe. Ham ml 
hero been imbued from tbo oarlieat 
dayacf hit elementary eduarttoa with 
tbo nottooe generally taught, via. : 
the Brahminical cote. When be 
grew up and began to think for him- 


aalf, he wna diapleaaed with certain 
doctrine* which did not tally with lib 
own bleat. Following the oaamplo 
of many that had preceded him ia 
the way of innovation, bo boldly 
abaped bit count in a now dirootioc, 
and toon arrived at a Snal Saaue on 
many point*, both with bla teachore 
and aoerne of tlia doetrlnoa generally 
recolred in tbo aoeloty In whieh ho 
had been brought up. We may, 
therefore, nafely cooelnde that the 
deetrinea auppoaod to baro been 
preaeliad by the Intmt Buddha are 
but an ofl ahoot of Brahmlnlmn. Tliia 
may arm to account for tlia groat 
noamblanoe auboiating Latween many 
doetrlnoa of both creoda. Tbo oantl- 
aal point* on which there two aya- 
tom* eeoentiaUy diffar are the begin- 
ning and the end of living Uliigu. 
Between tbeea two oxtramoa tl.oro ia 
* multitude of point* on which both 
ayatem* no perfectly agree that they 
appear blended together. 

The Katheca teem, according to 
the Inatitutce of Ueaoo, to hava been 
Brut in obeervlng two praetieeo, 
much oaferced by tbo Win! in aubee- 
quent time*. They wore anpportod 
by the alum baetowed on them by 
tboir dbelplca and tbo a-lmiron of 
their tingular modo of life. They 
wore routed and aetcemed by tbo 
world, in proportion to tbo contempt 
they appeared to bold it in. Deny¬ 
ing to tbomaelrn* the pteanurea which 
ware oppceed to their auateio life, 
they obaervod, ae long aa tbay re¬ 
named Rath act, the ruloe of tho 
atrieleet celibacy. 

f'bralnong, preparing himaalf for 
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inquired about the several Dzans. Alum satisfied him 
on four kinds of Dzans, but as regards the fifth, he was 
obliged to refer liim to another Kathee, named Oadaka, 
who gave him the necessary explanations. Having no¬ 
thing more to learn from these masters, Phralaong said to 
himself, *' The knowledge I have thus acquired is not 
sufficient to enable mo to obtain the dignity of Buddha.” 
Whireupon ho resolved to devote himself to the Kama- 
tan ‘ or meditation on the instability and nothingness of 


hi. fane Nek o*™“S. Wan * ***7 
the aacuoe of Dan under dtaUn|ui»h- 
•d oaten. What U meant by Dnant 
Tlita Tail word inoana thought, reflee- 
tioo. oedltation. It 1* ofUm deign¬ 
ed by the BanHM to mean * |«ou- 
lUr ettae of Ui« aoul that baa already 
made gnat pregreae in tho way of 
MrfeUon. Pfcmlnoog intended, by 
plaeieg liiin.elf under tho direction 
of tbeeo eminent tcohota, to loam 
the gnat art of training fata mind for 
tho obtaining, by conatant awl well- 
directed meditations, ef bigli mental 
attalnmenU. In the book of Duddb- 
iitie metapliyUee, I have found the 
•cicnoe of Dxan dirlded into five 
mute, or ntUior five .tap., which tbe 
mind baa to aaoend lUoeeaalToly ero 
it can enjoy a .tato of perfect quite- 
oenca, Oio hlghat point a I-erfe<Ud 
being oan nrri.e at beforn reaebiag 
tho Mate of Medhban. In tlio ilret 
■tap tbo aoul aaarehM after what 
la good and period, and baring dta- 
covered it, terne it. attention and 
the energy of He faenlUoa towarda it. 
In the acoond, the aoul beglna to con¬ 
template atcadily what U hae firet 
diaoovered, and rirota upon it ita at¬ 
tention. In the third itago, the aoul 
fondly roliaboa, and ia, aa U wore, 

entirely taken with it In the fourth, 

the aoul calmly onjoya and quietly 
feeata on tho pure truth, it haa loved 
In tho formor Hate. In tha fifth, 
the uni, perfectly ntiatad with the 
kaowtadgo of truth, romeine in a 


atate of complete quietude, perfect 
fiiity, unmoved ataltUty, whioh no¬ 
thing oan any longer alter or dwturh. 
The Dunne." and all BuJdhUU, al- 
way. fond of what i. wonderful, attrf- 
bnto aapentatural perfection. to thoae 
who have ao far advanced in mental 
attainment., Their holloa become, 
aa it wore, hatf-apdritoaliaed. ao that 
tlioy can, aecoiding to their wlehee, 
carry themed roe through tlio air from 
one plaoo to auothtr, without the 
leaat hindrance or dlflleulty. 

• Kamatan moan, tha fixing of the 
attention on uoo object, ao aa to in- 
veetigato thoroughly all Ita coaetltu- 
ent parte, ita jodueiple and origin, iu 
exiatence ami Ita &a>l detraction. 
It ia that part of rertepbyala* whioll 
treata of tbo beginatng, nature, and 
and of being* To bcoome proficient 
in lliat icienoe, a man meat bo gifted 
with a moat extannr. knowledge and 
aa analysing mind of no common ca.l- 
The prueeaa of Kamxtan ia a. foliowa. 
Let it bo enppceed that man intend, 
to oentomplata ono of the feer ole- 
menu, fire, for inataace; hoaUtmota 
himatlf from .very object which U 
wot fire, and devotee all bio attention 
to tha oontemplatloo of that object 
aleeto; he examine* tlio nature of fire, 
and finding it a compound of .overal 
diatinet parte, ha invo.lig.te. the 
cauae or oauMO that keep tfcoee perta 
logether, and aoou diaeovore that they 
are but accidental enee. the action 
whereof may be impeded or destroyed 
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all that exists. To effectuate thoroughly his purpose, he 
repaired to the solitude of Oorouweja, where he devoted all 
his time to tire deepest meditation. On a certain day it 
happened that five Kalians, on their way to a certain place 
to get their food, arrived at the spot where Tliralaong lived 
and had already entered on the course of his penitential 
deeds. They soon became impressed with the idea that 
our hermit was to become a Buddha. They resolved to stay 
with him and render him all the needful services, such os 
sweeping the place, cooking rice, Ac. _ 


by the teEumaM of My niUn »o- 
ddtnt. Ho cowelwdre Out fire tu 
kit o fieUtiooi opheiEenl oxktenoo. 
Tho tuna method ia followed In ox- 
aminiac the eUnr eleereuta, and 
greiweily all olbor tbingi bo may 
coaao In contact with, and hi* final 
eonclumwa la, that all thing! pUeod 
without him are drelitote of real ox- 
iiUuoa, balm m.ca Uluaiuoa, diverted 
of all reaUty. Ho infera. again, that 
all thingr are enbjeeted to the law of 
Ineverent change, without fixity or 
aUhUity. The wire mao, therefore, 
ran fcel no attachment to ohjecta 
which, ia hk own opinion, an bat 
Ulualene tad deception: hin mind ran 
nowhere find reel In the midet of Him. 
alone alwaye neceedlng In each other. 
Haring enrreyod all that ia diotinot 
of aeU. bo appliea himaolf to tho 
work of inraatigating the origin and 
nature of hk body. After a length¬ 
ened examination, ha arrivta, ae a 
xratter of oowreo, at tho eanve oanclu- 
einn. Hie body la a acre Uludea 
without reality. nibjoeUd to chaagea 
and drat ruction. Ho faefc that It ia 
ae yet dietinot from aelf. Ho ilcopiaea 
liia body, m bo dooa orerythlng aka, 
and hia no concern foe It. Ho longa 
for tho etato of NoibUn. ae tho only 
one worthy of tho wire men* eeraeat 
deeire. Ity eweh a preliminary atop, 
tho (tadent, haring eatrangod him.elf 
from thie world of illuaaraa, advancer 
tnwanla the atedy of the excellent 
wocka which will para tho way to 


Neibban. Hie Bunueaa reekex forty 
XamaUna They are often repeated 
or«r by dorotrao, whore week intel¬ 
lect ia utterly lueejabl* of toder- 
■taniling tba moaning they are do- 
aigned to oonroy to the mind. 

Notwllhatandlng hk alngnlar apti¬ 
tude In acquiring knowledge, Fkre- 
kong doveted ail whole yoan, n tho 
aolUwdo of Oorouwela, Imally oogaged 
in mattering tho profound intact ha 
■laaed at acquiring. It waa during 
that time that ho reeeired tho rtelu 
of fire Rnheite, whore ehUf waa 
named Koondaaha. They were rtry 
probably, like eo many of their pro¬ 
foreion, travelling about la March of 
knowledge. Thoy placed thomeelrra 
under the direction of Phralaong, 
aad la exohange for the lreeone they 
reeeired from him, they eorrod hire 
aa humble and grateful tliaelploa are 
weet to allentl on a highly oateemed 
teaebar. Ia thia, aa wall aa many 
other circa matan era. wo oco that, 
prarloua to Gnudamaa proaohlaga, 
there already exitted In India aa 
order of deverare or anlhunlaeto, who 
lived re elided from the world, de¬ 
voted to the otndy of religioae doc¬ 
trine. and the p ract ice of virtue, of 
the higheet order. The order of 
Buddhistic mock, or talepoint, which 
wat eabaequeatly ortabliebod by the 
author of Buddbiam, le hat a modifl- 
ration of what actually auheleted in 
full vigour in hia own country and In 
bit own time. 
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The time for the six years of meditation was nearly over, 
when Phralaong undertook o great fast, 7 which was car¬ 
ried to such a degree of abstemiousness that lie scarcely 
allowed to himself the use of a grain of rice or sesame a 
day, and finally denied himself even that feeble pittaucc. 
But the Nats, who observed his excc-asivo mortification, 
inserted Nat food through the pores of his skin. Whilst 
Phralaong was thus undergoing such a severe fasting, his 
face, wliich was of a beautiful gold colour, became black; 
the thirty-two marks indicative of his future dignity disap¬ 
peared. On a certain day, when ho was walking in a 
much enfeebled state, on a sudden he felt an extreme 
weakness, similar to that caused by a dire starvation. 
Unable to stand up any longer, lie fainted and fell on the 
ground. Among the Nats that were present* some said, 
"Tho Rahnn Gaudamais dead indeed;"some others re¬ 
plied, " He is not dead, but has fainted from want of food.” 
Those who believed ho was dead hastened to his father’s 
palace to convoy to him tho sad message of his Bon’s death. 
Tlioodaudona inquired if his son died previous to his becom¬ 
ing a Buddha. Having been answered in the affirmative, 
he refused to give credit to tho words of tho Nats. The 
reason of his doubting tho accuracy of the report was, that 


» la a Buddhistic point of view 
tlio only reason that may be assigned 
for the extraordinary f«at of Plirala- 
ODE it tho satisfaction of (bowing to 
tho world tho diiplay of wonderful 
notion. Pastings and other worke of 
mortification havo nlwaye l>een mneh 
practised by Uio Indian philosophers 
of paet afts, who theroby attracted 
tho notioe, toapect, admiration, and 
veneration of the world. Su«U rigor¬ 
ous exercises, too, were damned of 
great help for enabling the oeul to 
have a more perfect control over tho 
senses, and subjecting them to tho 
empire of reason. They are also con¬ 
ducive towards the oalm and undis¬ 
turbed itats in which the (owl i( 


belter fitted for tho enluoni taalc of 
constant meditation. The fast of 
Cradama, preparatory to bit obtain¬ 
ing the Buddbaahip, recall* to mind 
that which our Lord underwent ere 
Ho began Hie divine mission- It the 
writer, in the course of thla work, 
baa made onto or twice a remark of 
similar import, he bsa done eo, not 
with tho Intention ef drawing a paral¬ 
lel as between facte, but to eommu- 
n ice to to the reader the feelings of 
surprise and astonishment he experi¬ 
enced when he thought he met with 
circumstances respecting tho founder 
of Bwddhiim which apparently Imre 
great similarity to econo connected 
with tho mission of our Saviour. 
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be had witnessed the great wonders prognosticating bia 
son’s future dignity that had taken place, first when Pbra- 
laong, then an infant, was placed in the presence of a 
famous Kathce, and secondly, 'when he slept under the 
abode of the tree Tsampoo-thabia. The fainting being 
over, and Phralaong having reoovered his senses, tho same 
Nats went in all haste to Thoodaudana, to iuform him of 
his sou’s liappy recovery. "I knew well,” said the king, 
“ Uiat my son could not die ere he had become a Buddha.” 
Tho fomo of Phralaong’s having spent six years in soli¬ 
tude, addicted to meditation and mortification, spread 
abroad like the sonnd of a great bell • hung in the canopy 
of the skies. 


• IS* Ik aro omr roes is Burnish, 
soil the pcopla of that oountry an 
well acquainted with tba art of out- 
inf the— Meet of (bo beila to be 
sees Is tho jage-da* era of amsll 
dimeniiona, and dlfaring »n iliapo 
moio whet from thoo* uaad In Europe. 
The inferior par* ta teas widened, and 
there la a luge hole is the entire of 
the uppar part No tongue ie bong 
la (be istorior, bat Ibe eouad U pro* 
duced by ■ Killing with a been of deer 
or elk tba outward mrfoet of the 
lower part. No belfry i» erected for 
the both; they are Seed oa a p*»oe 
of tlmbor, laid boriMatally, tad sap- 
ported at ite two extremities by two 
poets, at such a height that the In- 
ferior jsrt of the bell la raised about 
fire feet shore the groaadL 
Ibe largest epeaiaMna of Barmeee 
art in outing belli of great weight aro 
the two belle to be seas. the one in 
tbc large pagoda of Hangoen, called 
Shway Dagos, and the other at Min- 
goo, about twolre or fifteen mike 
worth of Amerapemrn, on the western 
bank of Uw Irrawaddy. Ibe first, ia 
the town of Kangoon, was oaat in 
ifit*, when King Thamwnddy stalled 
the place, with the intention of foand- 
mg a new city, more distant from the 
rirer, and nearer to the mount upon 


arbloh riaae the apleodid Sliway Da- 
goo. Ia Ua ihape aud form It exnetly 
reacmbloa tba ktul of b«Ui ahoro 
daacribaal. Hare an some particu¬ 
lars reapoctiog that large jdeco of 
metal, onUactc.l from the Umertptioa 
to be acen upon it. It out on 
tbe fifth day of the full mm of Ta- 
bodwai (February), isoj of the Bur- 
meu era. Tba weight of meted ia 
94.**0 lbe.; ite height 9| cubits ] iia 
diameter J oubita; IU tblcki.cu ao 
fin gen or I j Inches. But during the 
p ru iee of melting, the wall-dtaponod 
sum forward anl threw in eopper, 
•ilrtr, and gold in great quantities. 
It la auppoaad, aaya tba writer of tho 
ia—riptiem, that ia this way the 
weight wee increased one-fourth. 

Tbe beO of Hinges wu out in the 
beginning of tbit oentary. In ah ope 
a ad form It moembles our holla in 
Europe. It la probabla that some 
foreigner residing at Ara suggested 
the id— of giiing inch an enuaual 
form to that moaum—tal belt Its 
height ta 18 feet, besides 7 feet for 
hanging apparatus. It has 17 feet In 
diameter, and from 10 to 13 inches 
in thickness. IU weight is supposed 
to exceed two hundred thousand Eng- 
list pounds. 

In the interior largo yellowish and 
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Phmloong soon remarked that fasting and mortification 
were not works of sufficient value for obtaining tlic dignity 
of Buddha; he took up his patta and went to the neigh¬ 
bouring village to get his food. Having eaten it, he grew 
stronger; his beautiful face shone again*like gold, and the 
thirty-two signs reappeared.® The live Kalians that had 
lived with him said to each other—“ It is in vain that the 
Italian Gaudama has, during six years of mortification and 


greyirh streaks indicate tint eon- 
aldarahla quiuititiosof (old nt.il silvor 
hail been throws in during tho pro* 
ores of molting. Ko Idas esn at pro- 
twl be had of tho iniwer of tho sound 
of that hell, aa ita enormous weight 
haa enusud the pillars that support it 
partially to glvo way. To (irerent a 
fatal ilienator, tho oriflot of the boll 
Isas beea made to nil on Urge abort 
posts, tank in Oio ground and fining 
about throe feet above it. Is no 
re*pect can theta belU boar iuiy com¬ 
parison with tlioao of Rumps. They 
are mightily rough and rude attempts 
at doing works on a scale far sur¬ 
passing ita abilities of satire work¬ 
men, who otherwise succeed tolsrably 
well in tasting the comparatively 
small bens commonly met with in lisa 
courtyards of pagodas. 

» One of the genuine chaTsoters of 
Buddhism U oorroctly exhibited in 
this observation of Threlaong's re¬ 
specting fusts, mortifccatioss, and 
other sclfinli tried peaaneee. They 
aro not looked ujwn as the Immediate 
way leading to perfection, nor as a 
portion or a pari of perfection itself. 
Such deoils aro but means roeortod to 
tor weakening passions and increas¬ 
ing the power of the spiritual prin¬ 
ciple over tho natural ooe: thoy aro 
preparatory to the grmt work of 
niediUtioa or tho study of troth, 
which is tho only high-road to perfec¬ 
tion. To the sage that hat already 
begun tho laborious task of investi¬ 
gating truth, such pructiose are of no 
use, and are nowhere insisted oo ae 


nocetaary, or even netful. In the 
book of discipline, no mention la 
made of them. The life of tho ini¬ 
tiated is one of self-denial; all super¬ 
fluities and lexurioa are strictly In- 
Unlioted; aU that is calculated to 
minister to ptstiont and pleasure la 
carefully oxoleded. ISet tho groat 
austerities and macerations iwecllaed 
by the religions of the Bralimiaical 
sset aro at once ro)sete<l by the 
Buddhist sagee as unprofitable nml 
unnecessary to them. Tho Inssstss 
of tha Buddhist monasteries in our 
days art never seen iudclging iu thoeo 
cruel, disgusting, and unnatural pree- 
tlots performed from |tlnse imme¬ 
morial by some of tbeir brethren of 
tho Hindu persuasion. Tlilt eonsti- 
lutes one of the principal differences 
nr discrepancies between tho two ays- 
toms. Witli tiro founder of Buddhism 
fasU and penitential deeds are of 
great ooneern to him who is as yet in 
the world, living under the tyraunl- 
oat yoke of passions and the Influence 
of the aenses. By him they are 
viewed as powerful auxiliaries in tho 
spiritual warfare foe obtaining tho 
mastery over passions. This point 
once gained, the asgs cun si oneo 
dispense with tbeir aid ns being no 
longer required. The follower of the 
Hindu creed looks upon those prao- 
tiece as per W eminently meritorious 
and espebte of leading him to perfoe- 
tica; hence ths msnia for osnying 
those observances to a degree revolt¬ 
ing to reason, end oven to the plain 
good sense of the poojds. 
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sufferings, sought the dignity of Boddha; he is now com¬ 
pelled to go out in search of food; assuredly, if he he 
obliged to live on such food, when shall ho ever become a 
Buddha T He goes out in quest of food; verily, he aims 
at enriching himself. As the man that wants drops of 
dew or water to refresh and wash his forehead, has to look 
for them, so wo l>ave to go somewhere else to learn the 
way to, and the merit of, Drnn, which we liave not been 
able to obtain from him.” Whereupon they left Phra- 
laong, took up their pattes and tsiwanma, wont to a dis¬ 
tance of eighteen youdtanas, oud withdrew into the forest 
of Mignda’won, near Bamnathce. 



CHAPTER V. 


TioadtAta's offering la Phra/aang—HU five dreamt—He tiaftl Ait count 
Hmtrdt tit gn'aang tree-Mirtuu/etu affearanet of a tkrene-Vietety 
e/Pira/aonf aver Monk Nat—Hil meditation during /arty-nine dajt 
near lit B*ti tree—He at inti attaint tie ftr/tel teientt—Ht avert*met 
tit tempt a/taut dineted again* iim tytie daugittn af Afank-Buddia 
preach tt lit/an la a Pannia and to two mtnianti. 


At that time, in the solitude of Oorouwda, there lived in 
a village a rich man, named Thenn. He had a daughter 
named Tlioodzatn. Having attained the years of puberty, 
she repaired to a place where there was a gniaong tree, and 
made the following prayer to the Nat guardian of the 
place 1 :—"If I marry a husband that will prove ft suitable 


* Th* Nate or Dewate. play a con- 
aptateua port to tl»* ol tint 

world. Th«lr mti « to the tto 
tower hoevena, forming, with the 
iibodo of man and tbo four etale* of 
puulmlimOnt, th* cloven a**t» of p«»- 
atom. Bat they oft*n quit th«ir 
roepcetlve plot**, and Interfere with 
tbo olii*f evonU that talc* pUco 
among man. Bonce «» ie« thorn ever 
attenllv« in mini*taring to all th* 
waul* of the futar* Boddht. Bo¬ 
oklet, they or* made to watch orer 
treat, forcato, village*. tow at, oltiea, 
fountain!, rive re, ke. Tht*e arc tbo 
good and benevolent Net*. Thi. world 
U alto euppoted to ho p*opl«d with 
wicked Note, who** Bataw* U over 
proa* to the ovil. A good deal of th* 
worahip of BaddlutU ooneiat* in an- 
pant)tioat coremoniaa and offering* 
mode for propitiating the wicked 
Kata, and ol>coining favour* and tan- 
poeal advantage* from the good one*. 


Bach a worahip ia univeraal, and fally 
countenanced liy tho toUpoiw, 
though iu oppoatuan to tit* real doe- 
trinaa of genairv* Bnddhlam. All 
ktodi of miafortanea or* »Uribated 
to th* maligna lit interference of the 
oril Nat*. In eaiee of terero lilneea 
that havo reeuted the aklll of nativ* 
medical art, th* phyatetoa gravoly 
tell* tho patient and hi* relative* 
that It It uielett to h*v* roeoureo any 
longer to medicine*, hat a oonjurur 
in ait b* eer.t for to drivo ont th* 
malignant eplrtt, who it the author 
of th* complaint. Meanwhile dirot- 
Uont are given for th* oreettoa of a 
chad, where offerisgi intended for 
tho inimical Nat are d*pe*tt*d. A 
female rolallTt of th* patient begina 
dancing to the toatd of moiical In- 
atrumonU. The dine* go«* on, et 
find to rather a quiet manner, hut It 
gradually grow* mot* animated until 
it reach** th* acme of animal irony. 
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match, and the first fruit of our union be a male child, I 
will spend annually in alms deedB 100,000 pieces of silver, 
and make an offering at this spot” Her prayer was heard, 


At that moment the bodily strength 
of tbs, drasing lady beoooot ex- 
bawstod; sbs drepe ca ths ground la 
a stata cf apparent faintness. Sbo is 
them ap^ouhed by tbo ooa Juror, 
who a*ka bar if ths inTlsibis fos ha* 
ratineaiabad hi* keM over the die- 
atted. Being anaweted Id iba affir¬ 
mative. He hid. Om pKyalcka gtvo 
mwBelnse to tbs patient, assuring kin 
that bis remedies arfll now ast btns- 
fltlally for restoring ths health of ths 
risk, ente their setton will meet no 
further cjToeitwn from tbs winked 
Net. 

Ignoraweo Wip everywhere super¬ 
stition la its train. Whan ntu is 
unaequatotod with the natural erase 
that has produced a resalt, oe an 
effect, wbleb attract* pewerfnlly bis 
tnlnil'i attest** ud iflrots him to a 
(real degree, ha is iadeosd by bls 
ova weakness to believe la the agency 
of tome unknown brief, to account 
for the effect that be perceives. He 
devisee the meet ridituloua mean* for 
oxpreaelng bia gratitude to bis in- 
visible bensfutcr, if Ike mult bo a 
farce ratio one; and ku reeouree to 
the meat extravugsat noaiurra to 
eenntereet tbs evil iadntnee of hie 
roppoaod one my, if the tosnlt be fatal 
to him. Having once entered Into 
the dark way of scjwevtUiea, men is 
burned on In countless false direc¬ 
tions by fear, hope, aid other paj- 
•lona, in the midat of the doily occur¬ 
rence of multifarious ami uaforetton 
events aadclreamatancee, Hence the 
expression or ■naifeatetiea et bia 
•uporaiiU»n awuu.ee a variety of 
f*«*«. and undergoes changes to an 
extent that baffles every attempt at 

either ooontieg their numberless 
kStda or fotlovring these up through 
their over-changing coons. In addi¬ 
tion to the stone of *u;«ntiUooa 


bequeath od by the gene ration that 
baa preceded him, men baa those of 
Us own creation; sod the latter, if 
tie thought of kie mind and tbo 
desires of his heart could be analysed, 
would be found far exceeding the 
former in numbor. Having spent 
many year* in a errantry where 
Buddhism has prevailed from time 
immemorial, and obaerved lbs effects 
of superstition over tbs people in 
their daily dotage, tbo writer bu 
eeme to the oor,illusion that there is 
eearoely an action dona without tbo 
Influence of eeme ruporititioas mo¬ 
tive or consideration. But the most 
prolific source ct «u|cretillco is the 
belief in the oxlaletice of oouatteeo 
good and evil Hate, with wheat Iks 
imagination of Buddkisto baa ptoplod 
Ud. world. 

It out scarcely bo understood bow 
the followers of an atheistical creed 
cen make, cccaiaUutly with their 
opinions, an attempt at prayer. Booh 
an act of devotion implies the belief 
U a being superior to men. who bu 
a cen trolling power over them, and 
in where bends their destinies era 
placed. With a believer in Ood, 
prayer is a etered, nay, a natural 
duly. But such cannot bo tbs cate 
with atheists. Dcegrite tbs witborixtg 
end despairing influence of atkeiam, 
nothing can possibly obliterate from 
tbs conscience and heart of man that 
inward faith in n supreme being. 
The pi out Thoodtata bu In view the 
attainment of two object* ; ehe prays, 
without knowing to whom, that by 
tbo agency of wires ono ike might 
obtain the objects of her petition; 
•be is * axiom to ahuw bar gratitude 
when ahr secs that her prnyor bu . 
been beard. Her faith in Ike qwan 
omnipotence of the genii makes her 
address thank* to them. The Nat U 
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and its twofold object granted. When Fhrulaong had 
ended the six years of his fasting and mortification, on the 
day of the full moon of the month Katsoa, Thoodsata was 
preparing to make her grateful offering to the Not of the 
place. She had been keeping one thousand com in a 
place abounding with swoct vines; the milk of those thou¬ 
sand was given to five hundred cows; these again fed 
with their own milk two hundred and fifty others, and so 
on, in a diminishing proportion, until it happened that 
sixteen cows fed eight others with their milk. So those 
eight cows gave a milk, rich, sweet, and flavoured beyond 
all description. 

On tbe day of the full moon of Katson,* Thoodzata rose 
at an early hour to make ready hor offering, nnd disposed 
everything that the oowb should be simultaneously milked. 
When they were to be milked, the young calves of their 
own accord kept at n distance; and os soon as the vessels 
were brought near, the milk began to flow in streams from 


not tho pereoer to whom hor prayer 
appear* directed, bat ho it rather a 
witeeaa oi her petition. The Bar- 
incec, in general, trader difficult olr- 
nnuUncdi, unforexon Jlflloultlee, 
and Hidden caWmitlea, ate »U»ji tbe 
ory, Pkra laiia — Ood uiiil ma¬ 
te obtain from above uaiatarice atvd 
protection. Yet that Thra rennot he 
their Buddha, though he be in their 
opinion tho flim par txceitenct, tinea 
they openly declare that he in no way 
interfere! in the manage**'** of tbti 
world* allair*. Whonto lliat invo- 
IneUry cry for aiiiitanoo, bet from 
tho innate oonieioutnna that above 
man there it aeeno ono ruling over hit 
dmtiniet? AnatboUtkaUyalemmny 
bo elnhorated in a school of moto- 
phytlco, and forced apou ignorant 
and anraCocting mosera, bat practice 
will ever belle theory. Sinn, in ipite 
of hia erren and follies, it aatnrally 
a believing being; hie own wcaknoM 
and multiplied wanu ever compel 


him to have rvoonre* to tome great 
being tbat oan help and nuiat him, 
and tupply, to a certain extent, the 
dofteieuey whith, in apite of him- 
telf. ha la eompollod to achnowle<i(a 
existing in him aa a item and huml- 
llating reality. 

* Tho Burmese, Hire all train- 
GuDgotio nation*, divide the yter into 
twelve hit.nr meuthi of tweaty-niae 
tad thirty daya alternately. Brery 
third year they add one month, or at 
they ray. double the month of Watao 
(Jnly|. Tito year begin* oo, or about, 
the J*tb of ApriL Tha daye of wor- 
thip are tho day* of Ibo four quarter* 
of tbo moon; bat the dty* of the now 
and full moon worn to Sat* preference 
over these of tho two other quart era, 
which latter are scarcely noticed or 
distinguished from eesamoa days. It 
was on the day of tba fall moon of 
April that Tlioodxata maulo ht* s”^ 
offariag. 
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the addon into the vessels. She took the milk and 
poured it into a large caldron, set on the fire which she 
had herself kindled. The milk began to boil; bubbles 
formed on the surface of the liquid, turned on the right 
and sunk in, not a single drop being spilt out; no smoke 
arose from the fireplace. Four kings of Nats watched 
about while the caldron was boiling; the great Brahma 
kept open an umbrella over it; a Thagia brought fuel and 
fed the fire. Other Nats, by their supernatural power, 
infused honey into the milk, and communicated thereto a 
flavour, such as the like is not to bo found in the abode of 
icon. On this occasion alone, and on tho day Phralaong 
entered the state of Neibbaa, the Nate infused honey into 
his food. Wondering at the so many extraordinary signs 
which she saw, Thoodzata called her female slave, namod 
Sounama, related to her all that she had observed, and 
directed her to go to the gniaong tree, and clear the 
place where she intended to make her offering. The ser¬ 
vant, complying with her mistress* direction, soon arrived 
at the foot of the tree. 

On that very night Phralaong had had five dreams.* 


* Tl>» Barn*** iruiUlor, not 
baring giran In Vi. remarka tb. ex- 
iduelion or interpretation of Phra- 
Uosf't flra dream*, U aoaa* rather 
praeannptnon* to attempt doiai a 
thing. tha Mglaet of which, os tha 
pact of tha author, maybe attributed 
attkar to rolentary oisImIos or to in¬ 
capacity and inability. Let ua try to 
make ap, la part, far the doflcMnoy. 
Tho tret dream progaoaticated the 
filer* greater* of Phralaong, wbco* 
away, by tha diffuiioo of Vii doctrine, 
throughout lb* world, wu to be ani- 
Ttiaal. extending from on* e«a to tha 
other era. Tho gram growing oat of 
bit rami and reaching to the «kj waa 
indicative of Cbo aprrading of bia law, 
not tmly among*! tha beingi iababit- 
ingtbtuai of men. bat also amidet 
thoaa dwelling in tba abodes of Nate 
aad Krabmaa. Tbo ante covering hit 
kga offer an enigma, lb* explanation 


of which l* noorvod to aota* futuiw 
Odigma. A* to tho bird, of ratios* 
Mteun, galharing roand liim, front 
tba four point* of tha compare, and 
on a a addon brooming ell white, by 
their oostec* with him, they roprs- 
aont tha Inanantrabla bring* that wUl 
coma to bear the |.reaoblng of tha 
tetnre Bsddha with dirara dtepori- 
tiaaa, and different prtgrra* In tba 
way of merit., and will all ho per¬ 
fected by thair followiag tho troa 
way to merit, that ha will point ont 
to thorn. Tba flflh dream ia which 
rUraiaong thought he wa* walking 
on a mountain of Slth, without boing 
in tba lout contaminated by it, fora- 
ahawed tba Iscompanbia parfrotioa 
and purity of Buddha, who, though 
remaining ia tha world of pinion., 
wu no more to bo affected by thair 
Influence. 
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ist, It appeared to him that the earth was his sleeping 
place, with the Himawonta for his pillow. His right hand 
rested on the western ocean, his left on the eastern ocean, 
and his feet on the southern ocean. 2d, A kind of grass, 
named Tyria, appeared to grow out of his navel and reach 
to the skies. 3d, Ants of a white appearance ascended 
from his feet to the knee and covered his legs. 4th, Birds 
of varied colour and size appeared to come from all direc¬ 
tions and fall at his feet, when, on a sudden, they all ap¬ 
peared white. 5 tli, It seemed to him that ho was walking 
on a mountain of filth, and that ho passed over it without 
being in tho least contaminated. 

Pliralaong, awaking from his sleep, said to himself, after 
having reflected for a while on those five dreams,—" To¬ 
day I shall certainly become a Buddha.” Thereupon ho 
rase instantly, washed his hands and faco, put on his dress, 
and quietly waited the break of day, to go out in quest of 
his food. The momont being arrived to go out, he took up 
his patta, and walked in the direction of the gniaong tree. 
The whole tree was mode shining by Um rays which issued 
from his person; he rested there for a while. At that 
very moment arrivod Sounoma, to clear, according to her 
mistress’ orders, the place for her offering. As she ap¬ 
proached, she saw l'lmdaong at tho foot of the tree. The 
rays of light which beamed out of lus person were reflected 
on the tree, which exhibited a most splendid and dazzling 
appearance. On observing this wonder, Sounama said to 
herself: “ Of course the Nat has come down from the tree 
to receive the offering with his own hands.” Overcome 
with an unutterable joy, she immediately ran to her mis¬ 
tress and related her adventure. Thoodzata was delighted 
at this occurrence, and wishing to give a substantial proof 
of her gratitudo for such good news, she said to Sounntna: 
“ From this moment you are no more my servant; I adopt 
you for my elder daughter." She gave her instantly all 
the ornaments suitable to her new position. It is custom¬ 
ary for all the Phralaongs to be provided, on the day they 
vol. l r 
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are to become Buddha, with a gold cup of an immense 
value. Thoodiata ordered a golden vessel to be brought, 
and poured therein the nogana or boiled milk. As the 
water glides from the leaf of the water-lily without leav¬ 
ing thereon any trace, so the nogana slided from the pot 
into the golden cup and filled it up. She covered this cup 
with another of tho same precious metal, and wrapped up 
the whole with a white doth. She forthwith put on her 
finest dress, and, becomingly attired, she carried the golden 
cup over her head; and with a decent gravity walked 
towards the gniaong tree. Overwhelmed with joy at seeing 
Phralaong, she reverentially advanced towards him, whom 
she mistook for a Nat, When near him, she placed gently 
tlve golden vessel on the ground, and offered him in a gold 
basin scented water to wash his hands. At that moment, 
the earthen potto offered to Phralaong by the Brahma 
Gatikara disappeared. Perceiving that his patta had dis¬ 
appeared, he stretched fort!) his right hand, and washed it 
in the scented water; at the same time Thoodmto presented 
to him the golden cup containing the nogana. Having 
observed that she had caught the eyes of Phralaong, she 
said to him: " My Lord Nat, I beg to offer you this food, 
together with the vessel that contains it" Having respect¬ 
fully bowed down to liim, she continued: " May your joy 
and happiness be as great as mine; may you always 
delight in the happiest rest ever surrounded by a great 
and brilliant retinue." Making then the offering of the 
gold cup, worth 100,000 pieces of silver, with tho same 
disinterestedness as if she had given over only the dry leaf 
of a tree, she withdrew and returned to her home with a 
heart overflowing with joy. 

Phralaong rising up took with him the golden cup, and 
having turned to the left of the gniaong tree, went to the 
bank of the river Neritmra, to a place where more than 
100,000 Buddhas hod bathed, ere they obtained the supreme 
intelligence. On the banks of that river is a bathing-place. 
Having left on that spot liis golden cup, he undressed him- 
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self, and descended into the river. When he hail bathed, 
lie came out and put on his yellow robe, which in shape 
and form resembled that of his predecessors. He sat down, 
his face turned towards the cast; his face resembled in 
appearance a well-ripe palm fruit. He divided his exqui¬ 
site food into forty-nine mouthfuls, which he ate eutire, 
without mixing any water with it During forty-nine 
days ho spent round the Bodi tree, Buddha never bathed, 
nor took any food, nor experienced the least want His 
appearance and countenance remained unchanged; he 
spent the whole time absorbed, as it were, in an unin¬ 
terrupted meditation. Holding up in his hands the empty 
golden vessel, Phralaong made the following prayer: “ If 
on this day I am to become a Buddha, let this cup float on 
the water and ascend the stream." Whereupon lie flung it 
into tire stream, when, by the power and influence of Fhra- 
laong's former good works, the vessel, gently gliding to¬ 
wards the middle of the river, and then beating up the 
stream, ascended it with the swiftness of a horse to the 
distance of eighty cubits, when it stopped, sunk into a 
whirlpool, went down to the country of Nftga, and made a 
noise, on coming in contact with and striking against the 
three vessels of the three last Buddhas, viz.: Kaukatlinn, 
Gaunagong, and Kothabo. On hearing tlus unusual noise, 
the chief of Nagns awoke from his sleep, and said: *' How 
is this ? yesterday, a Buddha appeared in the world; to¬ 
day, again, there is another.” And in more than one 
hundred stanzas he sung praises to Buddha. 

On the banks of tho river Neritzaro there is a grove of 
Sala trees, whither Phralaong repaired to spend the day 
under their cooling shade. In the evening ho nxse up and 
walked with the dignified and noble bearing of a liou, in a 
road eight oothabas wide, made by the Nats, and strewed 
with flowers, towards the gniaong tree. The Nats, Nagas, 
and Galongs joined in singing praises to him, playing in¬ 
struments, and making offerings of the finest flowers and 
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most exquisite perfumes, brought from their own sente. 
The same rejoicings took place in ten thousand other 
worlds. Whilst on his way towards the tree, he met with 
a young man, just returning with a grass-load he had cut 
in the fields. Foreseeing that Phralaoag might require 
some portion of it for his use, he presented him an offering 
of eight handfuls of grass, which were willingly accepted. 
Arrived close to the gniaong tree, 4 Phrolaong stopped 


« We haro new reached the mod 
intoi citing oplaodc of Phralaong'a lifi. 
He k to become • perfected Hnddha 
under On abate of Uo gniaong or 
banyan tree (Jtewi indie*. /cut nUpi- 
wi). There are two drouniUun 
ilMh| that gnat treat, dnotrrtng 
peculiar Mm. Hie Aral U tbo pro- 
fenaea give* Ui tha Mil otot tho 
throe othor poiota ot tho eompnaa, 

and the woo'd, tho mighty nmUt 
thd Ukw plico between Phralaong 
and tho wicked Nil Utah, or Mar. I 
notiw tha Aral carcuicitancr beoauao 
it igirea with tho tradition prarullag 
aswogrt moot unborn previous to or 
■lo«t tho coming ol oat Lord, that 
from tha cad threo mi to nou an 
Mtmrdinary poracaago, who would 
confer on tht human raco the greatest 
bowfiu, and cauaa tbo rotara ot 
happy time*, like tho golden ago w 
much oalibratod by pooU Tho Bo- 
man hiatorinn Suctoului bonra Untl- 
■iiony tn tho rxidonm of that trndi- 
t i- a an bring unlreraellr known la bin 
own dnyn. It in not lmpcaaible that 
tha awn. notion, imt unknown in tho 
for «at. wight ham induced Pbra- 
laeag to look towardr tho onat at tha 
mprcwo moment wheo perfect intclli- 
S**®o war to become hia happy lot 
It auy bo add in oppcaitaon to this 
aapj critic®, that I bo tplendonr and 
BngoiAccnro of tho ann, emerging 
from tho Iwnm of night and din- 
palling itukeeai by ]mnri^ a flood 
of light on the face of tha earth, re- 
atomic nature to life nod action, waa 
a rafficacut inJucenieat to Phralaong 


for giring preference to tho owl. 
But to nn aacatio llkt him, who io 
convinced thd thin world la n »oro 
illuiiou, noth n conndernuon would 
weigh Tory little on Ui mind, and 

would not bo a auMaat motive to 
induce lum to giro no marked a pre¬ 
ference to tho coat 
Tbo awoond oiruuiaatar.ee remark¬ 
able for tho time it eoeurred. ia tho 
great coinl,it between Phralaong nail 
Slash. The Sirt ia tho perooiufica¬ 
tion of goodnoaa nnd banavolonoo to¬ 
ward* all be Inga; the aoeond ia tha 
ponoal&eatloaodoonwaainnto wicked¬ 
ness. Tho ooatoat la to Uko place 
bctwcua tho guod principle on tho 
one band, and tho aril ona on tho 
othor. Phralaong. on hia booowiing 
MKh will preach n law daligned 
to d la pel mental darkneat, to chock 
riedoni pnaaioao, to ihow tho right 
way to parfaction, to ulocae tho tioa 
that korp hoiaga iu tho wroUhod atato 
of aiktamce, and enable thorn to ranch 
aafdy the paaeofcl aborea of NeibUn. 
Manh, tho devil himself, the father 
of darknoea, of liw and deceit, do- 
ltghU Is wring all btinga plunged 
isto the abyss of Vices, carried out o< 
tho right way by tha impetuoua and 
Irrenutiblo torrent of their paaaiooa, 
nud doomed to turn for over la tho 
whirlpool of vndlena existence*. He 
looka upon himmlf aa the king of this 
world, and pruudly exults in contem¬ 
plating all beingi bending their nook 
ondar hia tyrarnlcnl yoke, nnd no- 
knowtrdging hia uodirputod power. 
Xow tho mom ml approaohoa when a 
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fit the south of the tree, his face turned towards the north, 
when, on a sudden, the southern point of the globe seemed 
to lower down to the hell Awidzi, the lowest of all, whilst 


mighty antagoniet will 00c tend with 
hi a for thn empire of tho world. 
Hi* miaason will b* to Ubeur Snceo- 
aontly for tho rlulivcry of all being* 
from tho grasp of thoir mortal enemy, 
and art thorn frws from tho tyranny 
of poaeiona Manh ia onmgod at lt« 
audaeicna pretenariona of Phralreug. 
Uonoe tho gigantic effort* bo make* to 
maintain hla right*, and retain poe- 
eeaaton of hit empire. At tho time 
Phralaong lofl the world to become a 
lUhan, Manh endeavoured to dlatuad* 
him from attempting auoh a doaign. 
But on thi* ooouion, the tempter 
aummona nil hi* force* to avert, by 
an irreaiatible aUaok, the deadly Wow 
ooon to ko lovellod at Un. It ia 
rvaodlea* to add that tho ruedor, in 
paruaing the detailed account of the 
attack of Manh againit Phraltong, 
ought to bear in mind that it oxhlbiU 
throughout butan allegory of thecpjio- 
aiUon of evil to good. Tho victory of 
Phralaong ovor Manh eiampliAee tho 
Anal triumph of truth ovor error. 

When the 00n teat waa Marly over, 
Phralaong objected to the elaiaai of 
Manh to tho p o n aia irm ef hU throno, 
on tho ground that he never had 
praettaod the too great virtue*, nor 
performed work* of kindneea, charity, 
and benevolence, which alone con en¬ 
title a being to obtain the Buddha- 
eliip. It ie to be borne in mind that 
thoae rjualiflcatiofit ferm the real 
character iat'.ea of a Buddha, togother 
with tho poearaiion of tho augremo 
intelligence. In thla cyatom, they 
admit tliat tlicre exiet oertain being* 
celled ritrega-Bnddhaa, who poaaea* 
all the knowledge and eeieno* of a 
geanino Buddha, but a* they are 
divreteil cl thoae benovolont feeling*, 
which induce the former to labour 
eirneatly for the beneAt end telv*. 
tiun of *U being*, they cannot bo 


eaeimilatod to tho real Ruddhaa The 
creee-legged poaition which our Budd¬ 
ha i* alway* taken in preference to 
any other, while! be eprnt forty-nine 
day* at the foot of end In verioue 
place* round the Bodi tree, ia, na 
overy one know*, peculiar to and a 
favourite with all Asiatic*. But with 
him, it h the fllteat politico for me¬ 
ditation and contemplation. Hanco 
moat of the aUtoc* cr image* of Qeu- 
dune oxhibit or represent bint in the 
eroaa-1 egged poaition which ho eeeu- 
plod when lie attained tho Bmldha- 
■hip. A* thia event ie by far tho 
moat important of hi* life, it it but 
natural that thla great occuirar.ro 
ehould eaar he foreexl upon tlio alien- 
tlon end memory of hi* folloercre, by 
objoote repreaentlag him os that moat 
important lUgo of hit Ual ■ xiilence. 
It ia not an dual to meet with atatuee 
of Gaudama, aomotiaaea of oelctaal 
duueiiaicna, rnpraMntitg 1dm in a re- 
dicing poaition. Thia ia the peculiar 
■ituatUn ho oeoupiod when He dlod. 
Heave tlioee tare moot common lougee 
of Oaiiduna are dealgned to remind 
hit follower* of tho two grcatcat cir- 
cumatanee* of hi* lifo, via., hi* be¬ 
coming Buddha, and hi* coloring the 
■tat* of Neibban. 

Here again ono la forefliljr eompollorl 
to reflect on the lingular rdf* attri¬ 
buted to tlioao Pitxega Buddha*. 
They poeeoee *U tlie idene* of n 
Buddha, but are deteient in that 
kindneu, benevolence, and reel which 
prompt the real Buddha* to labour 
ae itreauoualy for lh* deliverance of 
all being*. They appear only in there 
age* of Jarkncm and ignorance which 
are not to be brightened end enlight¬ 
ened by the prove nee of a Buddha, 
They »r* like aeoiJUr lnminariea, 
■bedding e pile light among men, to 
prevent their ainkisg into an un- 
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the northern one appeared to reach the sky. Then he 
said, “Verily this is not the place where I shall become a 
Buddha." Thenoe Phralaong went on Mb right side towards 
the east of the tree, and standing up, his face turned to¬ 
wards the west, lie said, “This is indeed the place where 
all the preceding Buddhas have obtained the supreme intel¬ 
ligence. Here, too, is the very spot whereupon I shall 
become a Buddha, and set up my throne.” He took, by one 
of their extremities, the eight handfuls of grass and scat¬ 
tered them on the ground, when, on a sudden, there appeared 
emerging, as it were, from the bottom of the earth, a throne 
fourteen cubits high, adorned with the choicest sculptures 
and paintings, superior in perfection to all that art could 
produce. Phralaong, then facing the east, uttered the 
following imprecation: " If I am not destined to become a 
Buddha, may my bones, veins, and skin remain on this 
throne, and my blood and flesh be dried up." He then 
ascended the throne, with liis back turned against the tree, 
and his face towards the east He sat down in a cross- 
legged position, finnly resolved never to vacate the throne, 
ere he liad become a Buddha. Such firmness of purpose, 
which the combined elements could not shake for a mo¬ 
ment, no one ought to think of ever beooming possessed 
of. 

Whilst Phralaong was sitting on the throne in that 
cross-legged position, Manh Nat Baid to himself, “ I will 
not sutler Prince Theiddat to overstep the boundaries of 
nty empire." He summoned all his warriors and shouted 
to them. On hearing their chief's voice, tho warriors 
gathered thick round his person. His countless followers 


fithamiblo ibyie of lgnoreMd; lot lb* taming of the future itUrtnr. 

nui.Uia «B oartli tome epvki of tho Their million bung it in end, when 
knowledge of funduniiital truth■, i Buddhi U to come unnng men, 
which otliorwiie would he completely they ilitippeer, md tone of them ii 
oUiterited from the memory of men. to be »een either in the day. of 
Not unlike the prophet! of oU, they Buddhi or during ill the time hie 
prepare men la eu indirect manner religion it to Uat 
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iu (rout, on his right and on his left, reached to the dis¬ 
tance of eighteen youdzanos, and above him to that of 
nine only. Behind him, they extended to the very limits 
of the world. The cries of that immense multitude were 
re-echoed at a distance of ten thousand youdzanos, and 
resembled the roaring of the mighty sea. Manh Nat rode 
the elephant Giriinegola, measuring in length five youd- 
zanas. Supplied with one thousand right arms, he wielded 
all sorts of the moat deadly weapons. His countless war¬ 
riors, to avoid confusion, were all disposed in ranks, bear¬ 
ing their respective armour. They appeared like immense 
clouds, slowly rolling on and converging towards Phra- 
laoug. 

At that time, Nats surrounded Fhralaong, singing praises 
to him; the chief Thagia was playing on his conch, where¬ 
of a single blowing resounds for four entire months; the 
chief Naga was uttering stanzas in his honour; a chief 
Brahma held over him the white umbrella. On the ap¬ 
proach of Manh Nat's army, they were all seized with an 
uncontrollable fear, and fled to their respective places. 
The Naga dived into the bottom of the earth, to a depth 
of fivo hundred youdzanas, and covering his face with his 
two wings, fell into a deep sleep. The Thagia, swinging 
his conch upon his shoulders, ran to the extremity of the 
world. The Brahma, holding still the umbrella by the 
extremity of the handle, went up to his own country. 
Phralaong was, therefore, left alone. Manh Nat, turning 
to lus followers, cried to them, " There is, indeed, no one 
equal to the Prince Theiddat; let us not attack him in 
front, but let us assail him from the north aide." 

At that moment, Phralaong, lifting lus cyos, looked on 
his right, left, and front, for the crowd of Nats, Brahmas, 
and Thagios that were paying him their respects. But 
they had all disappeared. Ho saw the army of Manh Nat 
coming thick upon him from the north, liko a mighty 
storm. “What!” said he, “is it against me alone that 
such a countless crowd of warriors has been assembled ? I 
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have no one to help me, no father, no brothers, no sisters, 
no friends, and no relatives. Bat I have with me the ten 
great virtues which I have practised; the merits I have 
acquired in the practice of these virtues will be my safe¬ 
guard and protection; these are my offensive and defen¬ 
sive weapons, and with thorn I will crush down the great 
anny of Manli." Whereupon he quietly remained medi¬ 
tating upon the merits of the ten great virtues. 

Whilst Phralaong was thus absorbed in meditation, 
Manh Nat began his attack upon him. He caused a wind 
to blow with such an extraordinary violence that it brought 
down tho tops of mountains, though they were one or two 
youdzanns tliick. The trees of the forests were shattered 
to atoms. But the virtue of 1’hrolaong‘s merits preserved 
him from the destructive storm. His tsiwaran itself was 
not agitated. Perceiving that his first effort was useless, 
Manh caused a heavy ruin to fall with such violence that 
it tore the earth, and opened it to its very bottom. But 
not even a single drop touched Phralaong's person. To 
this succeeded a shower of rocks, accompanied with smoke 
and fire; but they were changed into immense masses of 
flowers, which dropped at Buddha's feet There came 
afterwards another shower of swords, knives, and all kinds 
of cutting weapons, emitting smoke and fire. They all 
fell powerless at the feet of Phralaong. A storm of burn¬ 
ing ashes and sand soon darkened the atmosphere,.but 
they fell in front of him like fragrant dust Clouds of 
mud succeeded, which foil like perfumes all round and 
over Phralaong. Manli caused a thick darkness to fill tho 
atmosphere, but to Phralaong it emitted rays of the purest 
light The enraged Manh cried to his followers," Why do 
you stand looking on T Bush at once upon him and com¬ 
pel him to fleo before me." Sitting on liis huge elephant, 
and brandishing his formidable weapons, Manh approached 
close to Phralaong and said to him, “ Theiddat, this throne 
is not mode for you; vacate it forthwith; it is my pro¬ 
perty." Phralaong calmly answered, •' You have not as 
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yet practised the ten great virtues, nor gone through the 
live acts of self-denial; you have never devoted your life to 
help others to acquire merits; in a word, you have not yet 
done all the needful to enable you to obtain the supreme 
dignity of Phra. This throne, therefore, cannot bo yours.” 
Unable to control any longer his passion, Manh throw his 
formidable weapons at Phrnlaong; but they were converted 
into garlands of beautiful flowers, that adapted themselves 
gracefully round his body. His sword and other weapons, 
that could cut at once through tire hardest rocks, were 
employed with no better success. The soldiers of Manh, 
hoping that tlieir united efforts would have a better result, 
and that they could thrust Phroloong from his throne, 
made a sudden and simultaneous rush at him, rolling 
against him, with an irresistible force, huge rocks, as lai-ge 
as mountains; but by the virtue of tlieir opponent's merits, 
they were converted into fine nosegays, that gently dropped 
at his feet. 

At that time the Kata, from tlieir scots, looked down on 
tho scene of the combat, suspended between hope and fear. 
Phroloong at that moment said to Manh: * IIow do you 
dare to pretend to the possession of this throne ? Could 
you ever prove, by indisputable evidence, that you have 
ever made offerings enough to be deserving of this throne?” 
Manh, turning to his followers, nnswered: " Here are my 
witnesses; they will all bear evidence in my favour." At 
the «ani n moment they all shouted aloud, to testify their 
approval of Manh’s words. “ As to you. Prince Theiddat, 
where are the witnesses that will bear evidoncc in your 
favour and prove the justness of your claim to the posses¬ 
sion of tills throne I" Phralnong replied: *' My witnesses 
are not like yours, men or any living beings. 1 The earth 


• The ttjtneu whom Pliraliong thU oeouion that Boddhiit* have 
uaramooad la aupport of hie data to borrowed tho habit of calling the 
U>e andUturbed |M*aeu»0B of tho earth m a witxcm of the good work* 
throne ws» tho earth itwlf. It may they bare dono or are doing. I will 
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itself will give testimony to me. For, without alluding 
even to those offerings I have made during several previous 
existences, I will but mention the forty-seven great ones I 
made whilst I lived as Prince Wothandra." Stretching 
out his right hand, which he had kept hitherto under the 
folds of his garment, and pointing to the earth, he said 
with a firm voice: " Earth, is it not true that at the time 
I was Prince Wethandra I made forty great offerings ? ” 
The earth replied with a deep and loud roaring, resound¬ 
ing in tho midst of Manh's legions, like the sound of 
countless voices, tlsreatening to spread death and destruc¬ 
tion in their ranks. Tho famous charger of Manh bent 
his knees, and paid homage to Phmloong. Manh himself, 
disheartened and discomfited, fled to the country of Watha- 
watti. His followers were so overpowered by fear that 
they flung away all that could impede their retreat, and 
ran away in every direction. Suoh was the confusion and 
disorder that prevailed that two warriors could not be seen 
following the same course in their flight 
Looking from their scats on tho defeat of Manh und tire 


on *«h oooasiosn. Baring my for¬ 
mer ndwH in Barntth I olosrvod 
on a certain co m mon, whoa taring 
my even in | waft, about tea or Iwelvo 
persons of both sexes useahlod on a 
rather retired sjiet in tho vicinity of 
a pagoda. A« thoy appeared all 
quite attentive, I tamo noar to tkam 
tv h« what wai tho can® that had 
Ureeght them thither, and what ce¬ 
cum-mo seemed to rivet their aUen- 
tlou. Ai I waa known to ocona of 
thorn, thoy won not frightened by 
my sudden apparition. On my tak¬ 
ing them lha motive of their as- 
MBihbug hero at a late hoar, thoy 
sail that, having buriod ynterday a 
child two yean old. they teat to 
make tome offering! of boded riee, 
plaatalaa, and other fruits, to pro- 
pitiaU the Nat ef the pilot. Haring 
aakot them to repent tho formula 
they had uttered vn the occasion. 


thoy kindly complied with my re¬ 
quest. Here St tho tabttanoe of that 
formula. “Bettering in the three 
prod out things, Buddha, the Law, 
and the Assembly of tho perfect. I 
mike this offering, that I may be de¬ 
livered fro® all pne iat and future 
mlterita. May all being, existing in 
the four states of puniihment reach 
the fortnnete ecaVt of Hate. I with 
all my relatives tod ,11 mm Inhabit- 
leg this and other worlds to have a 
share in this meritorious work. O 
earth and you Nats, guardians of this 
place, ho witness to the offering I am 
making." On uttering the® last 
words, the offerer of tho present, or 
a talspoin, sent for this purpose, 
pours down seme water on the 
ground. 

• As tho Nate and all othor beings 
arc to be btuedted by the preachings 
of Buddha, it is hat natural that they 
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glorious victory of Phralaong, the Nats # rent tho air with 
sliouts of exultation. The Brahmas, N&gas, and Galongs 
joined the Nats in celebrating his triumph over his enemies. 
They all hastened from more than ten thousand worlds to 
pay their respects and offer their felicitations, presenting 
him with flowers and perfumes, saying: “Victory and 
glory to Phralaong I Shame and defeat to the infamous 
Manh! ” 

It was a little while before sunset when Phralaong had 


achieved his splendid victory 
time he was wrapped up, as 
meditation. The extremities 
tree 7 foil gently over him. 


all Join in singing Ms praise* nod 
exalting hi* glorious sehioroiiionta. 
The Nngns and Cnlongi are fabulous 
anlmali, which *ro am laontloucd 
in the enuree this Legend. It li»* 
been observed In a former note that, 
according to tl.o Buddhistic notion, 
aniinaU are lieiiig* In a Mato of 
jiwnishmont, differing from man, not 
in nature, hot in merit*. Some of 
them, haring nearly exhausted the 
mm of their demerits, hogin to feot 
the iefluenes of former nitrite. They 
are supposed to hare, to a certain 
extent, tbo use of nwa. No won¬ 
der tr they rejoico et seeing the 
triumph of him who is to help them 
In advancing toward* a condition 
hotter thnn their present one. 

t The boayan tree, at the foot 
of which Plirelnong obtain* perfect 
intelligence, ia occasionally called 
throughout tlih narralivo the Bodi 
tree. Tire word BoJl incen* wisdom, 
eoioti 00 , or knowlodg*. The Bur- 
mere, in their eaered writing*, always 
montion the Ire* by tliat name, be¬ 
cause, under It* ebnde, perfect reicnco 
wee eonimunicatcd to Phralaong. It 
la supposed to occupy the very ceatre 
of tho island of DxnmpuiUb*. Daring 
all the while Phra or Buddha (let 
us call him now by that nan**) re- 


over his proud foe. At that 
it were, in the profoundest 
of the branches of the Bodi 
and, by their undulations. 


mnined under that tree hi* mind wo* 
engaged in the moet profound medita¬ 
tion. whioli tho gigantic effort* of hi* 
enemy eould scarcely Interrupt. It 
la not to be inferred from the narra¬ 
tive ia tho text that supreme iutelli. 
guuee w*a ooininunicat*! suddenly nr 
by inireeulou* proeceetooeir Budilh*. 
He wa* already prefnred, by former 
mental labour*, for that grand mult; 
ho had previously eepeeiuted himself, 
by stadia* and reflection, for tbe re¬ 
ception of that more than human 
science; he required but n lest and 
mighty effort of his intelligence to 
arrive finally at tho seme of know¬ 
ledge, and thereto to become a per¬ 
fect Buddha. That last effort was 
made on Uiia occasion, end crowned 
with the »u*t complete success. He 
gained til* relent* of the past, present, 
aud future. 

It would bo somewhat curious to 
investigate tho motives that havo de- 
Unfill ed Buddhists to giro to that 
snored tree the name of Bodi. At 
first sight one will infer that such n 
name wa* giron to tho tree because, 
under its refreoblxg and cooling 
shade tho Btdi, oe Supreme intelli¬ 
gence, wa* oommuaicated to Phra- 
tsoug. The occurrence, bowovor 
extraordinary it be, ia scarcely *u«- 
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seemed caressing, as it were, his tsiworan ; they resembled 
so many beautiful nosegays of red flowers that were 
offered to him. At the first watch of the night Phra- 
laong applied all the energies of his powerful mind to 
ascertain the laws of the causes and effects, in order to 
account for all that is in existence. Ho argued in the 
following manner: " Pain and all sorts of miseries do exist 
in this world Why do they exist T Because there is 
birth. Why is there birth ? Because there is conception. 
Now conception does take place, because there is existence, 
or that moral state produced by the action or influenoe of 
merits and demerits. Existence is brought in by Upadan, 
or tho combining of affections calculated to cause the 
coming into existence. The latter has for its cause the 
desire. The desire is produced by sensation. The latter 
is caused by the contact. The contact takes place because 
there are tire six senses. The six senses do exist, because 
there is name and form, that is to say, tho exterior sign 
of the ideal being and the type of the real being. Name 
and form owe their existence to erroneous knowledge; 
the latter in its turn is produced by the imagination, 
which lias for its cause ignorance. 8 

Having followed in his mind tho succession of the 


ctent to nceoutit for mth u »[> pollu¬ 
tion. 1 Wring in minil th# mimrrouo 
*»d ntnkiug UiUeoc* of certain ra- 
T**led fact* ond truthi, offered to 
tlio attention of the radar of tbi* 
Titftnil, in a deformed tat jot rroeg- 
niufcie alinpo, ft would not be quite 
out of the limit* of probability to 
rapine* that till* i* klao » remnant 
of tlio tradition of tho tree of know¬ 
ledge timt occupied th* centra of the 
garden of Eden. 

■ TV* theory of the tweho o*u*e* 
*nd effect* ii, in iterlf, Tory nbetruM, 
Mid *lme*l *l>ov« the couipraheuaiea 
of thou uninitiated in the sntt*- 
gh jda of Baddhiit*. I will Attempt 
to Mudyie it in *• »imple and eleu » 


w*y u poafhk. Till* theory fa very 
extent, probably corral with the 
fin* (go* of Dadd hum. It form* 
thu buii of it* ontology end mete- 
phyiieo, in th* nn* manner ** tho 
four grout end tmueendent truth* 
era tho foundation wlirrnupon roile 
th* ryitrm of morel*. It i* probehl* 
Uiet Oeademe, la hi* preaching*, 
which woe very I'.mple, and within 
tho ranch of ordinary mind*, norrr 
formulated hi* dot trino on thi* turn- 
tiel point in rath e dry nnd ronoira 
meaner. But th* *ood w*» aowa. 
Mid th* g*rm dnpoaited hora and tii*r* 
in hi* inatnutlon*. Hi* tm mod let* 
disciple*, ia endoaro'aiing to gira e 
diiUoot ihnpe to thrir muter'* doo- 
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twelve causes and effects, and reached the last link of that 
chain, Phralaong said to himself: “ Ignorance, or no 
science, is the first cause which gives rise to all the phe- 


trines, gradually framed the formula 
or theory Jo.t rated. It, ia fact 
promote the rerjr characteristics of a 
eyetem elaborated la a philosophical 
H heoL 

In taking our departure from Ilia 
flnt oante, which i* At eufjo. or Igno- 
ranoe, or Ike wanting la eelenoe. or 
no knowledge, wo bare to follow the 
different etngee and eonililitme of a 
being until it reaches decrepitude, 
old ago, and doath. When wo apeak 
of lgno ranoe, or no eoleuoe, wo mint 
not suppose the materiel oxiater.ee of 
a being that Igaaorut. But ore »u»t 
Uko ignoruiee 1* an abalraot eanaa, 
deprived ef forma, and eubalatlag In 
a manner oory differeat from wbat 
wo aro woeil to eoatldor ordinary 
beings. A Buropoan bat a great 
dUBoully In Sailing bit way through 
a proem of reasoning eo eitraordi- 
nary, and eo different from that 
poiitirUm which be U need to. But 
with Ike Baddhiat tbo eaee Is widely 
different. He eon pace from the nb- 
•tract to the eonerete, from the ideal 
to the real, with the greatest aeon 
But lot ue follow tbo ee»U of tbo 
cauaea ami etficte, upon which there 
an twelve steps. 

From Ignorance cornea Siaptore, 
that ia to aay oonooptioa or imaglaa- 
tloa, which miaUkee for reality what 
it unreal, which lodca on thie world 
aa aorootlaing substantial, wbiht it It. 
Indeed, nothing but shadow *nd 
emptiness, osanmlng forma which 
paas away aa quick as the repseaea- 
utiona of theatrical exhiWUcoi. 
Bangkare, In ita turn, begets 1»V 
nten, or knowledge, attended with a 
notion of eontimoot, implying that el 
tool and life, ia ia ebetrset eenee. 
From Wigniaa proceeds Jfissan*. tbo 
yt.mm and form, teeaneo knowledge 
can have for 1U object but name and 


form, ke., or, to epeak In the language 
of Buddhiate, thing* that ere txler- 
ao! and internal. But let It be borne 
In mind that what !e herein meant 
It but tlie indivUeehty of an ideal 
being. 

The name and form girt birth to 
tbo Ckayatun o, eix eaneea, or scats of 
the sensible qualities. To onr dirt, 
tioa ef the 4vo ordinary eeneea 
Buddhiate add the sixth eenee el 
llano, or the heart, the internal 
eenee. Through the ccnsei we are 
pot in communication or contact with 
all objects; lionoo the alx eeneoe give 
rite to the eixtb cause Aw, which 
a fees, properly speaking, contact. 
From this oauae fiowa tlio seventh 
ear, oelled Wtttaua. or sensation, or, 
more generally still, sensibility. la 
fee*, there can be no contact from 
wkieh there will not result tome aon- 
•etlou, olthor pleaant or unpleasant. 
BVfaea gtres Infallibly rite to ThAao. 
or passion, or detira, or indication. 
From this point the eerloe ef couace 
sod effrete la oomporatlvaly stay, U- 
cause it presents renditions eaarntlally 
too ■> re ted with a material object. 
By Tehna wo ought not to undtr- 
•tand only the acre Inclination that 
the sexes have one for the other, but 
the general propeniity created in a 
being by any contact whatever, or per¬ 
haps, aa usual with Buddhiate, the 
deaire taken In an ebatreot uua 
The Immediate result from Tehna 
ia Upada*, the attachment, or the 
conception. It la that state In which 
the deaire adheres to somothieg, se¬ 
same a ebapo. It is, in fact, the 
being eoueeired. From the stele of 
ooneoptiuo the bcieg poaaea into that 
el Jtawo, or exiaUeoe, or that coedi- 
tlon which ia created and made by 
the influence 0 1 former good or hod 
deeds preceding birth, wbkh ia hut 
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r.omena I hive successively reviewed. From it springs 
the world and all the beings it contains. It is the cause 
of th&t universal illusion in which man and all beings are 
miserably lulled. By what means can this ignorance be 
done away with! Doubtless by knowledge and true 
science. By means of the light that science spreads I 
clearly see the unreality of all that exists, and I am freed 
from that illusion which makes other beings to believe 
that such tiling exists, when, in reality, it docs not exist. 
The imagination, or the faculty to imagine the existence of 
things which do not exist, is done away with. The same 
fate is reserved to the false knowledge resulting therefrom 
to the name and form, to the six senses, to contact, to aen- 

tha apparition of the being Into thla add that tha opinions of tint school 
world. Dsntf. or ktrth, u the ora generally held In Burnish. and by 
eleventh cam. It la the uibering of tha gnat mtm at Duddhleta. Some 
a bring lata tha world. There era other doctor* reasoned in tha follow- 
ail way* by which * bring ocmea lag man Mr: Ignorance MppoMt two 
into thia world, via, thoaa of Nat, thingr, a being ignoring aad a Uiag 
Man. Awura, I’rr.tta. animal, aoJ ignored, that la Maty, man and the 
tba inhabitant of ball. Birth it no- world. They admitted tha atarnily 
oompliakad is four dlHeront manner*, of a eeol which had to paaa through 
by bamtdlLy, an egg, a nattrica, aad the aerie* above enumoretad. With 
snrtamtayhoaia. **•“ matamjwyoboaia waa a proeaaa 

Tlit twelfth and laat atop in tha exactly airatUr to that Imagined by 
bddar of the enure* and afloat* it dr- the Brahmins. A* to tha world, it 
crtpUnde and doath. In feat, every wta, to them, an nnreaUty. Know- 
being that it bora m*at grow old, ladg* toaUad them to coma to tha 
decay, and Anally din. poaition cf uodantaodlng and ha- 

Sorb U tha proeeta followed by Having thnt than ia no tueh thing aa 
Ilu.hdl.iiti in attempting to acoownt what wa by mi.uk* call world. Tha 
few all that exist*. What eSaet Uttar opinion, which arema to admit 
oonld anrli a rcaaocing have over tba of a principle axletlng dUtinot freon 
uilnd a< tba gtearallty of bearer* it matter, ia opposed to tba former and 
Is diftealt to aay. But wa may r«at gauara] one, which suppose* that 
aatured that, though tbaaa principles rpirit la bat a nodiOeatiou of matter, 
exiitcd, a* an embryo, in tho dir- Wo deliberately make gw of the 
courier of tha author of Buddhism, doubt, implying rapremkw, at tha 
they were never laid before tha bead of the preceding aenUnec, ro- 
grotrality of haams in that crude apeating the real oplnleae of tho 
schofaatic form. Swch abatruas idea*, latter school, became, in tbair way 
wbca analyied and cummrntod upon of arguing, it ia impcwsibls net to 
by Buddhist doctor*, gave rise to oome to tha painful aoneluaion that 
tha moat opporito coaclniiona. Tha they ignore, or do not admit, a die- 
satariahat arhooi heard iU molting tin otic® between spirit and matter, 
doctrine* upon that theory; wo may 
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gation, to desire, to conception to existence, to birth, aud 
to pain or miseries." 


Then Phralaong says to himself: “The knowledge of 
the four great truths is the true light that can dispel igno¬ 
rance and procure the real science, whereby the coming 
out from the whirlpool of existences, or from the state of 
illusion, can be perfectly effected. These four truths are: 
r, The miseries of existence; 2, The cause productive of 
misery, wliich is the desire, ever-renewed, of satisfying 
oneself without being able ever to secure that end; 3, 
The destruction of that desire, or the estranging oneself 
from it, is the important affair deserving the most serious 
attention; 4, The means of obtaining the individual anni¬ 
hilation of that desire is supplied solely by the four Meg- 
gas, or highways, leading to perfection. But these Mcggns 
can be followed only by those who have a right intention, 
a right will, and who, throughout life, exert themselves to 
regulate their action, conduct, language, thought, and medi¬ 
tations. It was then that the heart of Phralaong acquired 
an unshakable firmness, a perfect purity or exemption 
from all passions, an unalterable meekness, and a strong 
feeling of tender compassion towards all beings. 

When these fundamental trutlis hod been known, felt, 
and relished • Phralaong's mind, costing a glance over tho 


* In » work different from that 
which haa boon tranolaUd U found » 
moro devol»]>e<l oxpoiillnn of th* four 
uraftt uni tubUmo troth*. W* think 
toot tbo render will like to >» In 
what inanuor Iloddhirto themoolro* 
uadoretand thla Important oubjoet, 
which i», with thorn, tho foundation 
of their doctrine on moral*. 

Thow ftto four grant truth*: pain, 
tho production of pain, tho dratrao- 
tiun of poin, and th* way leading to 
that doitnietton. Wh»t i* pain, 
which I* tho ftrit of th* grant tralho! 
It ii birth, old "go, aitinoa*, dontb. 


the eomieg in contact with what wo 
diiliko. tho oofftratio* from what wo 
fool an attachment for. th* illuaion 
which begot* falao knowledge. All 
that Si pain. What I* tho production 
of poin, th* oocond auWime truth T 
It la th* daodra which inooooantlr 
long, for an illuaory aatiafactlon, 
which earn noror bo obtained. That 
doalro it a perpetually rauowod era- 
ring. eoroUng object. tor* and thor*. 
and aovor oath.tod. Such la th* 
oaua* prodootira of pain; aueh la th* 
prollde Knire* of aU miaorl**. What 
i* the daatructlou of pain, which U 
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past, was able to discover at once all that bad taken place 
daring the countless states of his former existences. He 
recollected the name he had borne, those of his parents, 
the places he had seen and visited, the caste he had be¬ 
longed to, and all the chief events that had marked tho 
coarse of his progress through the continual migrations. 
He likewise saw reflected, as in a mirror, the former con¬ 
ditions of existence of all other beings. The immense 
development and expansion of his mind, which enabled 
him to fathom the depth of the past, happened during the 
first watch of the night 

He applied now all the expanded powers of his incom¬ 
parable mind to take a correct survey of all the beings now 
in existence. He glanced over all those that were in hell, 
and the other three states of punishment, those living on 
earth, and those dwelling in the twenty-six superior seata. 
He at once understood distinctly their state, condition, 


tix third crMt truth! It i« «h* doim« th« attantire eon.idon.Uon and affo©. 
»«*jr with till doaim which always lionet* piety of ih* faithfuL They 
■how* lUalf, MtrchM after tlu* or in th* offensive wrwpeaa wh«r*with 
that object, U ilnyi attandad with pudonc in attached and daatroyad i 
fceliap of pimento, m 10 m* other they an tb* award that onto tuundar 
•eraatioi*. It ti tb* perfect and tha link that rvtaioa a being in tba 
antir* rfiSfcttf of that craving which circle of axbtance*. Tb* ravihation, 
alwayi eorcta, and la narar laliaUd. *r moaifaitat!ew of thoaa truibe. it 
Tha fit ranging onaaalf from that da- th* great work that n Buddha hu to 
oira and that craving, tba complete perform Whan it in mad*, nil bainc* 
dmtrueUew of both, conUtutae the in their raipactivs anu rcjole* in u> 
third great truth. What U th* wajr la tra ordinary manner. Inanioat* 
leading to the dfatruction of that <4*. nature avan partake* Is th* unlTcnal 
aim, which la tha fourth great truth! Joy. Tho earth ahakaa with a groat 
Tha way which one haa to follow, in vioJanoa, and th* graatcat prodlglaa 
erdar to obtain that moat dtalrabl* proeiaim aloud the fortunate mani- 
reault. ti that which tho wia* man fmWtion of a law, which 0]>*na to all 
invariably follow), whan ho h with being! tha way leading to doliver- 
as Intention, will, dillgmoe, notion, core. The preachingo' that doetria* 
life, lugwrge, thought, and madtla- took place tar th* Snt time in tha 
tin. alwayi pure and earroet. form* of Migadawon. sot f.r from 

Tb. four truth) era execadingly JUranath^ in tha preaene* nad foe 
prahod by Bv.Idi.irfa. They ecnati- tho beooSt of tha Bra Bah an., who 
tat* what te emphatloa.’ly called tho had attended on lloddha, during tha 
taw of the wheal, tncaaaantly rovolv- nix jv.ra of mortification which ha 
isg »IK* itiolf, and alwayi promt- ajaut to pea pars ind qualify 
ing iseearfiTily thorn four point) to for the Buddhaihip. 
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merits, demerits, aud all that appertained to their physical 
and moral constitutive parts. This labour occupied his 
mind up to midnight 

Urged by the merciful and compassionate dispositions of 
his soul, Phralaong often revolved within himself tho fol¬ 
lowing : *' All is misery and affliction in this world; all 
beings are miserably detained in the vortex of existences; 
they float over the whirlpool of desire and concupiscence; 
they are carried to and fro by the fallacious cravings of a 
never-obtained satisfaction. They must bo taught to put 
an end to concupiscence by freeing themselves from its in¬ 
fluence. Their minds must be imbued with the knowledge 
of tho four great truths. The four ways that I have dis¬ 
covered shall inevitably lead men and Nate to that most 
desirable end. These ways ought to be pointed out to 
them, that, by following them, men and Nats may obtain 
the deliverance." 

Whilst these thoughts thronged through his mind, a 
little before break of day, in the 103d year of the Bataana 
era, on the day of the full moon of Katson, tho perfect 
science broke at once over bim: he became the Buddha. 

When this great wonder took place, ten thousand worlds 
were shaken twelve times with such a violence as to make 
hairs stand on one end. These words, ** most excellent 
being,” were heard throughout tiro same series of worlds. 
Magnificent ornaments decorated all places. Flagstaff* 
appeared in every direction, adorned with splendid 
streamers. Of such dimensions were they that the extre¬ 
mities of those in the east reached the opposite side of 
the west; and those in the north, the southern boundary. 
Some flags, hanging from the seats of Brahmas, reached 
tire surface of the earth. All the trees of ten thousand 
worlds shot out branches, loaded with fruits and flowers. 
The five sorts of lilies bloomed spontaneously. From the 
clefts of rocks beautiful flowers sprang out. The whole 
universe appeared like an immense garden, covered with 
flowers j a vivid light illuminated those places, the dark- 

YOL. L y 
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ness of which could not be dispersed by the united rays of 
seven suns. The water, which fills the immensity of the 
deep, at a depth of eighty-four thousand youdaonas, be¬ 
came fresh and offered a most agreeable drink. Rivers 
suspended their oourse; the blind recovered their sight, 
the deaf could hear, and the lame were able to walk freely. 
The captives were freed from their chains and restored to 
their liberty. Innumerable other wonders took place at 
the moment Phrnlaong received the supreme intelligence. 
He said then to himself, “ Previous to my obtaining the 
supreme knowledge, I have, during countless generations, 
moved in the circle of ever-renewed existences and borne- 
up misery. Now I see this distinctly. Again, I perceive 
how I can emancipate myself from the trammels of exist¬ 
ence, and extricate myself from all miseries and wretched¬ 
ness attending generation; my will is fixed on the most 
amiable state ofNeibban. I have now arrived to tliat 
state of perfection that excludes all passions." 

It was at the full moon of the month Katson, when 
these memorable occurrences took place, and it was day¬ 
light when Phralaong at lost obtained the fuluess of the 
P.uddhaship. After this glorious and triumphant achieve¬ 
ment, Plindaong, whom from this moment we must call 
Phra or Buddha, continued to remain on tho throne, in a 
cross-legged position, with a mind absorbed in contempla¬ 
tion during seven days. Mental exertion and labour were 
nt an end. Truth in ita effulgent beauty encompassed his 
mind and shed over it the purest rays. Placed in that 
luiuiuous centre, Phra saw all beings entangled in the web 
of passions, tossed over the raging billows of the sea of re¬ 
newed existences, whirling in the vortex of endless miseries, 
tormented incessantly and wounded to the quick by the 
sting of concupiscence, sunk iuto the dark abyss of ignor¬ 
ance, the wretched victims of an illusory, unsubstantial, and 
unreal world. He said then to himBelf: "In all the worldB 
there is no one but me who knows how to break through 
the web of passions, to still the waves that waft beings 
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from one state into another, to save them from the whirl¬ 
pool of miseries, to put an end to concupiscence and break 
its sting, to dispel the mist of ignorance by the light of 
truth, to teach all intelligent beings the unreality and non¬ 
existence of tins world, and thereby lead them to the true 
state of Ncibban." Having thus given vent to the feelings 
of compassion that pressed on his benevolent heart, Phm, 
glancing over futuro events, delighted in contemplating the 
great number of beings who would avail themselves of his 
preachings, and labour to free themselves from the slavery 
of passions. He counted the multitudes who would enter 
the ways that lead to the deliverance, and would obtain 
the rewords to bo enjoyed by those who will follow one of 
those ways. The Baranathee country would bo favoured 
first of all with the preaching of the law of the wheel, 
lie reviewed the countries where his religion would bo 
firmly established. Ho saw that Maheimln, the son of 
king Asoka, would carry his law to Ceylon, two hundred 
and thirty-six years after his Neibhan. 

When these and other subjects were fully exhausted, 
the most excellent Thru came down from his throne and 
went to a distance of ten fathoms from the Bodi tree, in a 
north-east direction. There he stood, his eyes fixedly 
riveted on the throne, without a single wink, during seven 
consecutive days, given up to the most intense and undis¬ 
turbed meditation. The Nats, observing this extraordi¬ 
nary posture, imagined that he regretted the throne he had 
just vacated, ami that he wanted to reirasaess himself of it. 
They concluded that, such being the case, I’rince Theiddat 
had not ns yet obtained the 1 ‘uddhasliip. When the 
period of seven days was over, Buddha, who knew the in¬ 
nermost thoughts of the Nats, resolved to put an end to 
their incredulous thinking respecting his person. Fortlint 
purpose, ho had recourse to the display of miraculous 
powers. 50 Ho raised himself high up in the air, nud, to 


n BuJilhiat* allow to tk«4r Buddhn mindc*. How it thU (town con. 
tfao yowtr of working oeftilon *nd Jorrwl upon him! Thu i» i Jifficolly 
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Uwir astonished regards, ho wrought at one© more than a 
thousand wonders, which had the immediate effect of 
siJenciug all their doubts, and convincing them that ho 
was indeed the Buddha. 

Having come down to the place which he had started 
from, for the display of prodigies, Buddha went to the 
north of the tree Bodi at a distance of only two fathoms 
from it He spent this time in walking to and fro from 
east to west, during Boven days, over a road, prepared for 
that purpose by the Nats. He was engaged all the while 
in the work of the suhlimest contemplation. 

He then sluiped lus course in a north-west direction, at 
a distance of thirteen fathoms from the sacred tree. There 
stood a beautiful house, shining like gold, resplendent with 
precious stones. It was a temporary residence, purposely 
prepared for Inin by the Nats. Thither he repaired, and 
sot down in a cross-legged position during soven days, 
lie devoted all his time to meditating on the Abid&mtna, 
or the most excellent science. Tikis scicnoe is divided into 
seven books. Him lmd already gone over the six tint and 
fully mastered their contents, but the six glories had not 
as yet shot forth from his person. 

It was only after having mastered the contents of the 
last division, named Tatban, dividod into twenty-four 
parts, that the six glories appeared. Like the great fishes 
that delight to sport only in the great ocean, the mind of 
Buddha expanded itself with undescribable eagerness, and 
delighted to run unrestrained through the unbounded 


the)' mnaot oxplaln aatufeetorily. 
01 m •eiraicw »f Buddha nuke* his at- 

qtaaUted with all the liwi regulating 
Mliut, Out it to the mk>iW< 
of the animate end inanimate being* 
constituting a world ; tut one ii et e 
low to Sul the origin of that power 
which onnhleo him. e* often •• ho 
like*, to euapend tho courte of tbcoo 
law*. IS* that a* it may. oertein itii 
that Uuddi-a roaortod always, during 


the aourae of hie preachings, to min*. 
cJ**, ia oid*r to ooaiiooe thcae who 
aeoated to lktos with rather an la- 
etedulou* ear to hi* doctrine*. Mira¬ 
cle* were u*od *uc«e«fuJIy, aa power¬ 
ful cod inueialible weapon*, ajaioat 
certain heretic*, the Btahmina, in 
particular, who taught doctiiae* op- 
J***d to hi* own. They often no- 
com pan led hSaprouhmfi, for inoreaa- 
iag faith ia the heart c< hie hcaret*. 
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field opened before him by the contents of that volume. 
Brown raya issued from his hairs, beard, and eyelids. 
Gold-like rays shot forth from his eyes and skin; from 
his flesh and blood dashed out purple beams, aud from his 
teeth and bones escaped rays, white like the leaves of tlui 
lily; from bis hands and feet emauated raya of a deep-red 
colour, which, falling on tho surrounding objects, made 
them appear like so many rubies of the purest water. 
His forehead sent forth undulating rays, resembling those 
reflected by cut crystal. The objects which received 
those rays appeared as mirrors, reflecting the rays of the 
sun. Those six rays of various hues caused the earth to 
resemble a globe of the finest gold. Those beams at first 
penetrated through our globe, which is cighty-lwo thou¬ 
sand youdsennas thick, and thence illuminated tho mass of 
water which supports our planch It resembled n sen of 
gold. That body of water, though four hundred and 
eighty thousand youdzanas thick, could not stop tho 
clastic projection of those rays, which went forth through 
a stratum of air nine hundred and sixty thousand youd- 
wuias thick, and were lost in the vacuum. Some beams, 
following a vertical direction, rushed through tho six seats 
of Nats, the sixteen of Brahmas, and tire four superior ones, 
and thonoc were lost in vacuum. Other rays following a 
horizontal direction, penetrated through an infinite series of 
worlds. The sun, the moon, the stars appeared like opaque 
bodies, deprived of light. Tho famous garden of Nats, 
their splendid palace, the ornaments hanging from tho 
tree PadetliR were all cast into the shade and appeared 
obscure, as if wrapped up in complete darkness. The 
ltody of tho chief Brahmn, wliicli sends forth light through 
one million of systems, emitted theu but the feeble and 
uncertain light of the glowworm at sunrise. Tins marvel¬ 
lous light, emanating from the person of Buddha, was not 
the result of vowing or praying: but all the constituent 
parts of his body became purified to such an extent by the 
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sublime meditation of the most excellent law that they 
shone with a matchless brightness. 

Having thus spent seven days in that place, close to the 
Bodi tree, he repaired to the foot of another gniaong tree, 
called atxnpala, or the shepherds' tree, so called because, 
under its oooling shade, shepherds and their flocks of goats 
rested during the heat of the day. It was situated ut the 
cast of the Bodi, at a distance of thirty fathoms. There 
he sat in a cross-legged position, during seven days, enjoy¬ 
ing the sweetness of self-rocoliection. It was near to that 
place that the vile Manh, wlu>, since his great attack on 
Buddha, had now lost sight of him, but had always 
secretly followed him with a wicked spirit, was compelled 
to confess that he had not been able to discover in that 
Kahan anytliing blamable, and expressed the fear of see¬ 
ing him at once pass over the boundaries of his empire. 
The tempter stooped iu the middle of the highway, and 
across it drew successively sixteen lines, as ho went on 
reflecting on sixteen difforeut subjects. When ho had 
thought over each of the ten great virtues, he drew, first, 
ten linos, saying: " The great Kalian lias indeed practised 
to a Ugh degree those ten virtues. I cannot presume to 
compare myself to him." In drawing the eleventh, he 
confessed tliat he had not, like that Kalian, the science 
that enabled to know the inclinations and dispositions of 
all beings. In drawing the twelfth, he said that he liad 
not os yet acquired the knowledge of all that concerns the 
nature of the various beings. Drawing the four remaining 
lines, he confessed successively that he did not feel, like 
that Kalian, a tender compassion for the beings yet en¬ 
tangled in the miseries of existence, nor could he perform 
miracles, nor perceive everything, nor attain to the purfoct 
and supreme knowledge of the law. On all these subjects 
he avowed his decided inferiority to the great Kahan. 

Whilst Manh was thus engaged with a sad heart ill 
meditating over those rather humiliating points, he was at 
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last found out by his three daughters, Talma, 11 Aratec, and 
Raga, who had for sometime been looking after him. 
When they saw their father with a downcast countenance, 
they came to him, and inquired about the motivo of his 
deep affliction. " Beloved daughters," replied Manh, “ I 
see this Italian escaping from my dominion, and notwith¬ 
standing my searching examination, I have not been able 
to detect in him anything reprehensible. This is the only 
cause of my inexpressible affliction." " Dear father," re¬ 
plied they, " banish all sorrows from your mind, and be of 
a good heart; wc will very soon find out the weak side of 
tho greet Italian, and trirnnplinntly bring him bock within 
the hitherto uupossed limits of your empire." *' Beware 
of the man you will have to deal with," replied Manh. 
«I believo that no effort, howovor great, directed against 
him, will ever be rewarded with sucoess. lie is of a firm 
mind and unshakou purpose. I fear you shall never suc¬ 
ceed in bringing him bock within my dominions." " Dear 
father,” sAid they, “ wc women know how to manage such 
affaire; we will catch him like a bird in the net of con¬ 
cupiscence ; let fear and anxiety be for over dispelled from 
your heart" Ilaving given tills assurance, forthwith they 
went to Buddha, and said to him, “ Illustrious Italian, we 
approach you respectfully and express tho wish of stay ing 
with you, that we may minister to nil your wants.” With¬ 
out in tho least hcediug their words, or oven casting a 
glance at them, the most excellent Buddha remained un- 


» Un great toropter bed beon foil*! 
In all lib attempt* to oonquer ltadilha. 
In tin. mdiwa of hi* hoart lie W 
compelled to acknowledge the eupo- 
rierlty of bit opponent iu>d eonfow 
bit defeat. HU throe lUaghteei own* 
to coneote him, peoraWiag that they 
would, by thole united effort*, orer- 
oome tho flrmneaa of the groat R*h»e, 
by awakeoing in Hie heart the flro of 
cooeaplaoene*. Tho nim« ef tboeo 
three daughter* of Manh denote coo- 


cnpiMonoo. Tlioie new onemi«e of 
Itmldlm, therefor#, are mor* pereonl- 
Acation* of the !»••«* of twl. Pride. 
peneniSed In Maoh, h*d prored 
pewertcae again*! the rirtuo of Budil- 
ho i ho ie now awaited from * diffe¬ 
rent quarter; the attack U to be 
directed agaluat tho weekert ride «f 
hutcui nature. But it U M woeau- 
laaa m the former ooe ; it afford* to 
Buddha another oeeaaUai fee a frwb 
triumph. 
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moved, enjoying the happiness of meditation. Knowing 
that the same appearance, face, and bodily accomplish¬ 
ments might not be equally pleasing, they assumed, one 
the appearance of a heart-winning young girl, another 
that of a blooming virgin, and the third that of a tine 
middle-aged beauty. Having thus made their arrange¬ 
ments, they approached Buddha, and several times ex¬ 
pressed to him the desire of staying with him and mini¬ 
stering to his wants. Unmoved by all their allurement*, 
Buddha said to them, * For what purpose do you come to 
me T You might have some chance of success with those 
that have not as yet extinguished the fire of passion, and 
rooted it from their heart; but I, like all the Buddhas, my 
predecessors, have destroyed in me concupiscence, passion, 
und ignorance. No effort, on your port, will ever be able 
to bring me back into the world of passions. I am free 
from all passions, and have obtained supreme wisdom. 
By what possible means could you ever succeed in bring¬ 
ing me back into the whirlpool of passions T" The three 
daughters of Manh, covered with confusion, yet overawed 
with admiration and astonishment, said to each other, 
"Our father forsooth hod given ns a good and wise warn¬ 
ing. This great Rahan deserves the praises of men anti 
Nats. Everything in him is perfect: to him it belongs to 
instruct men in all tilings they want to know." Saying 
this, they, with a downcast countenance, returned to their 
father. 

It was in that very same place, at the foot of the odxa- 
pola gniaong, that a heretic Pounha, named Mingaliko, 
proud of his caste, came with hasty steps, speaking loudly, 
and with little respect approached the spot where Buddha 
was sitting. 1 * Having entered into conversation with him, 

»In Bnrmsh the etipniiler ef the belonging to the family of Cnodom*. 
gmt Buddautle i* tolled In Nopwil, Uie net pence*ce li 

r.ioMau. und till* •pptllMion, no- known ooder til* oime of Th»ki»- 
eecding to muiy, oppeuo to bo hi* muni, tbit i* to uj, tho oacctle of 
family Mint Wli«n bo So e*JUd tbo Tbtici* family. Tboso wko n- 
Kuhts Couduis, St niton* tiic ucctlo fated to believe in Buddli* end bio 
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the Ponnha heard from lii« month instructions -worthy of 
being ever remembered. He said to Buddha," Ix>rd Gau- 
dama. I have two questions to put to you. Whence comes 
the name Pounha? What are the duties to be performed 
in order to become a real Pounha ?" Buddha penetrating 
with the keen eye of wisdom into the innermost soul of 


doctrine*, thoie who h*!d tenet* nie- 
agroctng with bU owe, »nd profeaied 
what, lo tho opinion of their ndvor- 
larici, vru termed » heretical oreod, 
is r ariabl y culled Buddh* by hif family 
mine, pinning liim on the *amo lovel 
with io tunny of Ida eonUrapomie* 
wlio loi tho *uno modo of lif*. The 
Shun At* give tho nppolbalon of 8 am- 
man* Kbodi.m to their BndiUu, tlml 
I* to »»jr, Thrtunaiu Onadnm*. or 
Gautama. H10 Snnwrit word Thru- 
man* rncane *11 a*colle who hi* con- 
.juried hit paulom andlivoeon elm*. 
(Jnudum belonged to tho Kefcatrla 
auto. KSngi nod *11 roy»l Uroilw* 
in tho*o d*y* cam* ont of lh* »»mo 
onto. Hence hi* father Tboodaudan* 
w»» king of tho oonntry of K*plU- 
wot, anolently * MmM *Uto, north 0/ 
Ourcckporo. 

Th* young Pounh*, not unlike tho 
young min mentioned In th* gospel, 
lied, by th* preaching* of Onadnm*. 
become acquainted with all the U*i 
and pructioe* relating to U.e gonoral 
duties nml nbligntWa* inoumbent on 
men In geuend. He might have p«r- 
lupi added that U« luul okeerrod all 
thcuo precept* from hie youth, or, at 
Unit, that he w»* anre now, with the 
additional light he had received from 
hi* eminent teacher, to obnervo faith¬ 
fully all the injunction! tnontionod in 
the tour** of the lecture 1 bat ha wa* 
not mtiiScd with an ordinary profl- 
cionoy in virtue and okaerraneoi j he 
aimed at euperior attainment*; he 
wished to obtain tho greataat peti¬ 
tion, that it to iny, that of Biulimaa. 
In what doea inch a perfection *0*- 
eiatf Tho book of metaphyeio* in- 


fortni ne that th* five *t*te* of D»n, 
or oontempUtloni, or* **Joy*d hy tb* 
being* located In the lUteon ***ta of 
]lmhin**. In th* following order. 
The drat aUte, or that of comider*- 
tion, it ehaied by *U th* being* in¬ 
hibiting tb* three fint *c*l* or Brah¬ 
ma* Tb«ir oocu|i*tion l* to oonibUr 
tb* Tin out subject* the mind li*» to 
dwell on. Tb* ecceod or re¬ 

flect! oa. U reicrred for tb* being! 
eecapylug Ibenoxt tlneo scita. Th»* 
being* hare no more to look out for 
•ubjeota of modltotlou. Their wU 
occupation U to dire Into truth ami 
fathom It* depth Med variou* b**r- 
inga. Tb* tUrd «Ute of l>i*n pro- 
cur** tho pimento whloh 1 * dorirtd 
from tho contemplation of truth, awl 
belong! to tho being! of the Mine 
■cat*, euperior to tloao juit alluded 
to; in tli* fourth I>«*n U enjoyed * 
placid luppine**, which i* tb* reeult 
of the paeMmlo* of trulli; It ie 1*- 
aerved for tb# boingi of tbethree neit 
•cau. Th* fifth Dtan, or perfect 
stolidity, i* tlm k*ppy iot of tbe 
bcinge living hi th* five hut seels. 
XI10M forlureto inmate* *r* *o en¬ 
tirety rooted In truth, and eo per¬ 
fectly exempt from *U that eenic* 
mutability, that they *rrir**» a etal* 
of complete fixity. Urn wbel# of thdr 
tool being riveted ta truth. 

Apology it oerUlely da* to the 
reader, who ia but ilightly Initiated 
in ruch alatruae **b]*cU, for laying 
before him particular* with wblob he 
U to unfamiliar; bat tide trouble 
ant bo boree up by him who deeirt* 
to obtain toco** telo the gloomy «ac¬ 
tuary of Beddhiem. 
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his interlocutor, answered, " The real and genuine Pounha 
ia be who ha9 renounced all passions, put an end to con¬ 
cupiscence, and has entered tlie ways leading to perfec¬ 
tion. But there are others, who are proud of their origin, 
who walk hastily, speak with a loud voice, and who have not 
done what is needful to destroy the influence of passions. 
These aro called Pounhas because of their caste and birth. 
But the true sage avoids everything that is rush, impetuous 
or noisy: he lias conquered all his passions, and put an 
end to the principle of demerits. His heart loves the 
repetition of formulas of prayers, and delights in the exer¬ 
cise of meditation. Ho has reachod tho last way to per¬ 
fection. In him there m no longer wavering, or doubt, or 
pride. Tikis man really deserves tho name of Pounha, or 
pure: he is indeed the true Pounha according to the law." 
The instruction being finiahed, the Pouuha rose respoctiully 
from his plaoo, wheeled to tho right aud departed. 

Buddha continued the sublime work of contemplating 
pure troth through the means of intense reflection. Hav¬ 
ing remained seven days in that position, Buddlin arose in 
an ecstasy and weut to the south-eastern side of the Bodi 
tree, to a distance of an oothabu (i oothaba = to 20 tas, 
1 tn «■ to 7 cubits), on tho sixth day after tho full moon of 
Nayon. On that spot there was a tank called Hidza-lee- 
(Iaua. On the bank of tliat tank he sat, under the shade 
of tho Kim tree, in a cross-legged position during seven 
days, enjoying tho delight of meditation. During thoso 
seven days rain fell in abundance, and it was very cold. 
A Naga, chief of tliat tank, would have made a building 
to protect Buddha against the inclemency of the weather, 
hut bo preferred, in order to gain greater merits, to coil 
himself up sevenfold round his person, and to place his 
head above him, with his large hood extended. Wheu tho 
seven days were over and tho rain had ceased, the Noga 
quitted liis position; then assuming the appearance of a 
young man, lie prostrated liimself before Buddha and wor¬ 
shipped him. Buddha said: “ He who aims at obtaining 
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the state of Neibban ought to possess tho knowledge of the 
four roods leading thereto, as well as that of the four great 
truths and of all laws. He ought to bear no anger towards 
other men, nor barm them in any way soever. Happy lie 
who receives such instructions.’’ 

Buddha moved from that place, and went to the south 
of tho Bodi tree, to a distance of forty fathoms. At the 
foot of the linloon tree lie sat in a cross-legged position, 
liaving liis mind deoply engaged in the exercise of the 
sublimest contemplation. In that position ho spent seven 
entire days, which completed the forty-nine days which 
were to devoted to reflection and meditation around tho 
Bodi tree. When this period of days was over, at day¬ 
break, on tho fifth day after tho full moon of Watso, lie 
felt the want of food. This was quickly pcrcoivcd liy a 
Thagia, who hastened from his seat to tho spot where 
Buddha was staying, and offered him some Thit khia fruits, 
others say Kia-dzoo fruits, to prepare his system to receive 
more substantial food. After lie had eaten thorn, the satnu 
celestial attendant brought him some water to rinse his 
mouth, and to wash his face and linnils. Buddha continued 
to remain in tho same position, under the cooling and pro¬ 
tecting shade of tho linloon tree. 

To consecrate, as it were, and perpetuate tho remem¬ 
brance of the seven spots occupied by Buddha during tho 
forty-nine clays that ho spent round the tree Bodi, a Dzedy 
was erected on each of those seven places. King Fnthn- 
nadi Kosala surrounded them with a double wall, and sub¬ 
sequently King Dcunmalhoka added two others. There 
were only three openings, or gntes, to penetrate into tho 
enclosed ground, one on the north, another on the east, and 
tho third on the south. The river Neritzara rolls its deep 
blue waters in a south-eastern direction from the Bodi tree, 
to a distance of eight oothabos from it. On tho eastern lauk 
of that stream another Dzedy has been erected on the spot 
where, previous to his becoming a Buddha, ho had eaten 
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the forty-nine mouthfuls of the delicious Nogana offered to 
him by the pious Thoodsata. 

Whilst Buddha was sitting in a cross-legged position 
under the linloon tree, two brothers named Tapoosa and 
l'nlek&t, merchants by profession, arrived with five hundred 
carts in the Oorouwcla forest, at the very place where 
Buddha was staying. They hod sailed from their native 
town, called w Oukkalabo, which lies in a south-eastern 
direction from the Mitxima country, bound for the port of 


“ 71m epitude of time two m«r- 
c'tflnta 1* well known to tht lahabi- 
lu!i of tlio Irrawaddy Talley. In 
throe different aunutcripU wbtah tlio 
wriur hod la bit htnda. ho ho* 
found It related with almost the uno 
IwrtieuZin. OuklmlabN tl.o place 
tho two young Men lUrted from, wat 
ciliated probably <« the »pot now 
ocotjocd by the tillage of Twairvlay, 
or not for from It llov for tliot 
!-■« »n from the tea in tboot To¬ 
rtola timet It it not ponehle to Ktoer- 
Uin with proctor*. Certain St it, 
that it wat «poet from which vcaorlt 
ooilcO tenat tho Boy if Bengal. Tlio 
l<ort of Knlnttha hat not u yot Uou 
idooUSod with tuy known locality. 
It wat lituated in all probability bt- 
twrno the mouth of Iht Krfcbna and 
that of the Hoogly. Om of tbo 
Manwaeripte montiont that whew 
fttndaa» hi a.tod over to tho two 
acirhantt tight bain of hb haul, ho 
litilo lUm, ob Mr nrrirtl la thtir 
country, dcpo.it the hairt on a mill 
hill called SrlngnolUn, where tho 
rollet of tbo thiro former Kuddliu of 
nor peeled had been endiriucd. They 
w»t» twenty-ecron day* in nothing 
Ma»lin or Capo Ktgrait, nthrr a 
long Toyiga. Haring era* to their 
own |dict, they related to tbo go- 
vereor all the partleolan of their 
intereatU* Journey. 7h« latter, with¬ 
out loti of time, MttmUcd the pooplo 


tad Mt out in search of tho Sringout- 
tora mount. All the eminenoee were 
doan .1 of their brushwood. bat tho 
motuit coaid not bo dlacorcrtd. Not 
knowing whtl to do, they enneulted 
tho -Vita on llial affair. At lord, 
through thtir aatUUnto, the mount 
wat found out ltol when they in- 
ijulrod about tlio plate of tho rtliot 
cf the throe fori nor Buddhat, the 
Nata of Yetupan, Inandru, and Gaav- 
•In-ia confuted that they knew no¬ 
thing oo the lubjeei. hut referred tho 
liM|u!ror* to otlior Nate odder than 
they, via.: throe of IiroHna, Y.uluuii, 
Uanbot, Amelia, and Taoolay, who at 
oa«e pointed cut tlio H«it which they 
wore to eagerly Marching after. Tlite 
tpot it no other then tho aot oror 
which Itandt end lowart tbo lofty 
and mature Shoay Dagon. They 
crooted a Dmdy, in whioh they on- 
ihnr.oJ tho relict they had brought 
witii than, the eight bain of Buddha. 
Tide itoryit douhtlrat tlio foundation 
on which rate tho pejmlar belief that 
thoee very harm art to thia day in 
tlio interior of that ami urn eat, and 
the true enure* from which line ori¬ 
ginated Hit profound veneration 
which, in our own dayu, Bmtdhiita, 
from oil parte of Hurmah. Siam, ami 
Uia Sbu atatea, pay by thrir pilgrim, 
aget and offeringi to the Dngon 
Pagoda. 
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Adzeitta, After landing, they hired five hundred carta to 
carry their goods to a place called Soowama. They were 
on their way to their destination when they arrived in the 
Oorouwela forest. Great was their surprise when they 
saw on a sudden all their carts unable to move, and arrested 
by some invisible power. 

A Nat who had been formerly their relative stopped by 
his power the wheels of the carriages. Surprised at such 
a wonder, the merchants prayed to the Nat who was 
guardian of that place. The Nat, assuming a visible shape, 
appeared before them and said to them: ** The illustrious 
Buddha who by the knowledge of the four great truths has 
arrived to the nature of Phn, is now sitting at the foot of 
the linloon tree. Go now to that place, and offer him some 
sweet braid and honey; you shall derive therefrom great 
merits for many days and nights to come." The two 
brothers, joyfully oouiplying with the Nat’s request, pre¬ 
pared the sweet bread and honey, and hastened in tho 
direction that had been indicated to them. Having placed 
themselves in a suitable position and prostrated themselves 
before Buddha, they said: “ Most glorious l’hra, please to 
accept these offerings; great merits doubtless will be our 
reward for many days to come." Buddha hod no patta 
to put thoso offerings in, for the one he had received from 
the Brahma Gatigara had disappeared when Thoodzata 
made him her great offerings. Whilst he was thinking on 
what he hod to do, four Nats cama uud presented him each 
with one patta, rnado of nila or sapphire stone. I’hra 
accepted the four pottos, not from motives of covetousness, 
but to let each Nat have an equal share in such meritori¬ 
ous work. He put the four pottos one in the other, and 
by the power of his will they on a sudden became but one 
patta, so that each Nat lost nothing of the merit of his 
offerings. Buddha reoeived the offerings of the two mer¬ 
chants in that patta, and satisfied his appetite. The two 
brothers said to Buddha: " We have on this day approached 
you, worshipped you, and respectfully listened to your 
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instructions; please to consider us as your devoted fol¬ 
lowers for tite remainder of our lives." 14 They obtained 
the position of Upathaka. They continued addressing 
Buddha aud said: " What shall we henceforth worship ?" 
Buddha, nibbing his hand over his head, gave them a few 
of the hairs that Ltd adhered to his fingers, bidding them 
to keep carefully those relics. The two brothers, overjoyed 
at such a valuable present, most respectfully received it, 
prostrated themselves before Buddha, and departed. 


14 U[*ult ia it Pali word whloh U 
dtaiguod to niu Uicar jicnoaa w jo, 
Inns* branl the inatruobooa of 
lluddhn, ud paoftaatd a faun or ba¬ 
llot to liiat ud bla doctrine*, did not 
«iln the prvfataaoa nf Rahane. 
Hanot they axo quit* diatlnct from 
tba Bike* or niaadlcanti, wbo formed 
tba flnt c'taaa of tba liearcra of 
LodJ'iA. and raaounrad lK« aroald in 
tariMka of tbair great aualer. 31>o 
Upaaaka* war* therefore jieuple ail* 
luring to tba atootriaaa of IWddba, 
bat u yat remaining engaged in tba 
ordinary permit* of life. Tlia two 
brothan became diaaipltaof Bnildba, 
liat not of ttio Brat oliaa. aanoo they 
•lid not embrace tba mure leifeet 
mala of ltfo of tha natation 
Tbia ia the Brat InaUoce in this 
Ugtad of an alluaion Mug made to 
roUce, that ia to aay, to objacta 
auppoaad to ba awrreunded with a 
tor tain aaaonnt of aneredne**, and 
eatcomod on that aeeouni to ba wor¬ 
thy of retailing from dorotaaa reaped 
and raneratiun. The two yoang con 
Ttrta, not a* yet conflrmed ia ilia naw 
faith Maty bad embraced, t Might 
they wanted aotna axtatiur objaet to 
whStia thay might hereafter direct 
tba It homage ami ctfcr than rcayoeta. 
Tbty ware aa yet far from being Ifr 
qnalntod with tba aublimo acianoc of 
their eminent teacher, wbo, diaro- 
ganling matter and all Ita mod; Sta¬ 
tic®*, could not but fod qaita lndlf- 


farant Repeating tba pro tend ad rnlna 
of relic* of ora® tba moat aacred 
character. How ia it that tba item 
mondial, tba contemner of tbia Uhl- 
aory world, canid think of tiring a 
fow ha In of Id* head to two naw 
young eonr«Ha, that thay might aaa 
them aa object* of woreidp? Umldba 
doobtlaaa knew exactly nod appra* 
dated admirably the waat* and neeoa- 
aitie* of human nature na it ia, and 
will rary likaly arar h* to tlio ond of 
•get. Mao are Ud, actuated, hnprea- 
atoned, and influenced by tba aeuaea; 
In fact. It la through their Him tluU 
tlio knowledge of thinpt la tonreyoit 
to their mind® He gave to bla im¬ 
perfectly initrwtted diadploa a tiling 
that would aarre to itrlfy and reani¬ 
mate in their memory the remem¬ 
brance of Buddha, and of tba inatree- 
tjoiu Utoy bad board from Mm. Tboae 
groaalymindcd baa rare aakad for an 
object they might tarty about with 
therm ami woreblp. Buddha, eet of 
fdmoca for their weak intellect, 
gave thorn a fow kaire of bia bead, 
tbo tight of wbioh waa lUaigncd to 
mainUia in Uirir e/ula a tender aflae- 
tio® for tbo panoil of bin three 
thing* bad belonged to. TliU aubjoct 
will reoeite hereafter the farther 
treatment St ileterres vhen wu eom* 
to examine the nature of tbo worablp 
paid by Boddbiata to th* imago* of 
Oavdama, and to the rolica and 
Btodsa. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BtMkn ketiiatei ft undertake the taii tf fir to* Sing Ike 4nr—73k great 
Brahma entreati Aim ft p rated tkt ton It all keietgt—Hit turn! It tie 
entmtiei—Jturnty Anaanh Mig*4mtn—Ht meelt Quppaia — HU/fnt 
preetekings—CtmttnUn i f a ytvng nthleman named Hatha, fet/med fy 
that tf kit father and ether retainer — Ctnvenitn tf teverat ether mite- 
men—Inttmeiitm It Ike A'ahant — Cenvermn tf the tint A’athakat. 

IIavino come to the end of Ida groat meditations, 1 Buddha 
loft this spot and returned to tho place called Adsipalu, 
where lie revolved tho following snbjcct in his mind:— 
" The knowledge,*' said he, “ of Uie law and of tho four 
great truths, which I alone possess, is very hard to be had. 


1 I have, exoepl on one occasion, 
always mod* use of tho terms medi¬ 
tation «»i! contemplation to express 
the Inward working of Buddha's 
mind during the forty-oloo days he 
spent at tho foot of the banyan tree. 
But tho Barmens translator meet 
commonly employs a muoli stronger 
sxiiressioD, convoying tho idea of 
trance end oostnsy. Hcnos after hav¬ 
ing remained seven days on the same 
spot, deeply engaged in considering 
eomo parte of tho lew he was soon to 
preach, it ie said of him that ha oumea 
rant from a state of ]*rfeot ecstasy. 
Ttiis expression implies a stale of 
complete mental abstraction, wbun 
tho soul, disentangled from the tram¬ 
mels of sense, raises itself above this 
material world, contemplates pure 
troth and delights in it. All her 
faculties are tsken up with tho beenty 
and perfection of troth; eheelings to 
it with all her might, regardless of 
all the illusions tilts world is filled 


with. Tills situation of tho eonl Is 
mwrh esteemed by all torrent Buddh¬ 
ists. It is the lot of but a few privi¬ 
leged Kalians, who have mads great 
progress la perfection, and ohtuined 
an almost entire mastery over their 
passions and senses This great gift 
is, as ono may well imagine, ardently 
ooveted by ineay, who, though uot 
possessing it, lay daim to it on false 
pretences. This being a sin dsroteee 
who relish a contemplative Ilfs are 
very liable to, which the framer of 
the regulations uf Urn Buddhist monks 
has pronounced as ifto/aeu excluding 
from she society all those who would 
falsely claim the possession of ua- 
common spiritual attainments which 
Uisy have not In the hook of ordi¬ 
nation used for the admission of can¬ 
didates to the order of Habeas or 
talapolaa, this sin is tho last of tlis 
four offoncea which deprive a member 
of the order of his dignity, and cause 
his axpulsioa frvin the society. 
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The law is deep; it is difficult to know and understand it; 
it is very sublime, and can be comprehended only by the 
means of earnest meditation. It is sweet, filling the soul 
with joy, and accessible only to the wise. Now all beings 
are sunk very low by the influence of the five great pas¬ 
sions; they cannot free themselves from their banoful 
operation, which is the source of all mutability. But the 
law of mutability is the opposite of the law of Neibban or 
rest This law is hard to be understood. If I ever preach 
that law, beings will not be able to understand me, and 
from my preaching there will result but a useless fatigue 
and unprofitable weariness. Buddha thus remained almost 
disinclined to undertake the great duty of preaching the 
law. The great Brahma, observing what was taking place 
in Buddha’s soul, cried out: " Alas! all mankind are 
doomed to be lost He who deserves to be worshipped by 
all beings now feels no disposition to announce the law to 
tlicm." He instantly left his seat, and having repaired to 
the presence of Phra, his cloak over his shoulders with 
one extremity hanging backward, he bent his knee, lifted 
up liia joined hands to the forehead before the sage, and 
said to him: " Most illustrious Buddha, who art adorned 
with the six glories, do condescend to preach the most 
excellent law; the number of those buried under the weight 
and filth of passions is comparatively small; if they do 
not listen to the law there will bo no great loss. But 
there is au immense number of beings who will understand 
the law. In this world there are beings who are mode¬ 
rately given up to the gratification of sensual appetites; 
and there ore also a great many who are following heretical 
opinions to whom the knowledge of truth is necessary, and 
who will easily come to it. Lay now open the way that 
leads to the perfection of Ariahs; those perfections are 
the gates to Neibban.” Thus he entreated Buddha. This 
Brahma had been in the time of Buddha Ksthaba a B&han. 
under the name of Thaboka, and was transferred to the 
first seat of Brahma for the duration of a world. 
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On hwiring the supplications of that Brahma, Buddha 
began to feel a tender compassion for all beings. With tho 
keen eyes of a Buddha he glaucod over the whole world. 
Ho discovered distinctly those beings who were os yet 
completely sunk in the filth of passions, those who were 
but partly under the control of passions, and those whose 
dispositions seemed to be more promising. He then mode 
to the chiof of Brahmas the solemn promise that ho would 
preach his law to all beings. Sutisfied with the answer he 
had received, the chief rose up, withdrew respectfully at a 
proper distance, and turning on the right, left the presence 
of Buddha and returned to Iris own scat. 

Another thought preoccupied the mind of Buddha. " To 
whom,” said lie, ” shall I announce the law 7 ” Having 
pondered a while over this subjoct, ho added: " The Rath 00 
Alara of the Kalania race is gifted with wisdom and an 
uncommonly penetrating mind; passions have scarcely any 
influence over him. I will first preach to him tho most 
excellent law.” A Nat then said to Hint that Alara had 
died seven days ago. Buddha, to whom tho post is known, 
had already seen that Alara was dead. He said: " Great 
indeed is tho loss Alara bos met with; lie would have 
doubtless been able to understand right well the law I 
intended to preach to him. To whom shall I go now 7” 
Having paused a while, he added: “ The Ratheo Oodaka, 
son of rrinco Rama, has a quick perception; he will easily 
understand luy doctrine; to him I will announce the law.” 
But the same Nat told him that Oodaka hod died tho 
night before last, at midnight. w O! great is tho loss 
that has come upon Oodaka; ho would have cosily 
acquired tho knowledge of the perfect law.” Buddha 
considered a tliird time, and said to himself: “To whom 
shall I go to preach the law 7" After a moment’s delay 
ho added: '• Many are the services I received in the wilder¬ 
ness from the five Bohans who lived with mo* I will repay 

* Tbs St* Unban* alJudsd to ars I'ltral.ong ia !bo aalMaite at th* lints 
tbs vary ams Individual* wbo m«t be wu iWorooin* * got** fait and 
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their good offices to me, by preaching to them the law, but 
where are they now 1 His penetrating regards soon dis¬ 
covered them in the solitude of Migadawon. Having 


performing nil aort* cf work* of i*lf- 
dox.it] tod corporal loiUnUM in th* 
oio*l rigeroa* nuiK. Daring *U 
th* time be (pool in tho** hard U*f- 
on* *f .Wot mortileation, toooo-jo.r 
hi* pool on* and neon tlio aomplot* 
triumph of tbo mind orrr tlio nun, 
ha w»i nniatad in all hi* »*nt» by 
tlioaa tr« Bahaa*, who rendered to 
him the uenal terrier* ditriple* an 
wont to pa rfearn to lhair teacher. 
Whan they aaw Fhrakong at th* and 
of hi* mighty effort* in that grewt 
iMa't returning the habit* of a 
rn.odlo.at, they loft him at ooco, 
onarjliag to hollar* that ho would 
trw baoore* a Buddha. Oar Phra, 
not samlndfel of th* good aerrioa* 
h* had rat aired from tlmn, raaolrod 
to impart Int to than* tha blaming* 
of hi* f reachiig*. Alar* and Oedaka, 
hi* two flnt t*aeh*r* in tba aelnca 
of D*an, war* daaUoad to b* the flrat 
who would hare hoard tha good now* 
had they not bnn daad. Oratitoda 
ma* to liar* boon th* drat and 
mala medic* that induoed him to 
aalcetaatha drat object* of Ida mi*, 
ak® th* Tory aam* jwraco* who had 
braa initru rental in furthering hi* 
effort* to aogdre tba Buddhaahlp. 

Tb* wnplmaaat epithet of heretic 
la given to then Sr* Rahana, aa well 
a* to another named Upaka, aa da- 
tignaj to aiu that they bald tenet* 
at rarianea with thoaa of Buddha, 
and refilled to acknowledge him a* 
jieaaeaaed of tha perfect intelligence. 
DuildliUU, in thalr writing., Inrari- 
ably call their opponent*by tha nemo 
at lioldor* of f*lao dnatriwa*. Tb* 
Brahmiu* or Pguuhaa who rafuatd to 
•oak rrfugo in Buddha, hi* law, and 
tho aaaeoibly of hi* di*elpl*a, are 
apoken of a* profeaaon of hetoredoxi- 
cal doctrine*. 

From th* narretiro of Uiia legend 


w* may reneluda, with a probability 
amounting almeot to eertituda, that 
Buddha in hi* preaching* *ddre***d 
himaelf flrat to th* Brahmin*, aa ba- 
ing by tbair caito tha moat influential 
portion of tho Hindu oommunity. 
Thoao that an called by the name of 
Pouoha* are th* Brahmin* living ia 
th* world and following tlio ordinary 
pnrauit* of Ufa. Thoao that an mao - 
tioaad by tha name* of Kalian* and 
Ratheea are probably Brahmin*. Or at 
Icaat belong to aom* other dlatin- 
gwbhad coat* lib* that of tho Kchat¬ 
ha*, but are member* of a»a reli- 
(Ml order or aaceliea. They were 
in thoao day* man whom, in Imitation 
of th* anetont Greek*, we may call 
philoaophera, and who belonged to 
on* or other et th* bran oh a# into 
which th* great Indian echoed wm 
divided. W* may aonjeetur* that at 
that Urn* India aahiUUd a toon* 
moeh reaemhliag that which Creoca 
tubaequantly cdfarad to tha eyaa of 
th* obrervar in th* day* of Socratea 
and Plato, whan *ebool* of phBoaophy 
were to b* mat with in ovary direc¬ 
tion. The Hindn philoaophera, fa¬ 
voured by olbnata aud thalr ardent 
Imagination, carried much farther 
than tha Greek wire roan, both in 
theory and practice, th* diienmlmi 
of dogma* and tho farvoue of religion a 
practleaa. If credit la to b* given to 
our Legend in a Mitorieal point of 
view, wo may aafaly aonoludo that 
tueh wa* th* a tala et India whan 
Bnddho began hia preaching*- Hi* 
flrat hearer* war* Rahona, Knthcca, 
and Pounbi*, that i* to aay, the meat 
learned and wiaaot man in there day*. 
Til* Uttar In f*rtlco!ar termed at 
flrat diilsclincd to offer oppoaltlon to 
Buddha; they liatanad to him a* to 
adiatinguaahed philoaepher; biaargu- 
manta were axamlnad, diacumad, and 
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enjoyod himself in the place Adzapala, Buddha went on 
towards the country of Baranathce. All the former 
Buddhas travelled through the air, but our Buddha, who 
Imd merciful designs over Upaka, went on foot. On his 
way to the village of Gaya, at a distance of three gawots 
from the Bodi tree, Buddha went to rest, at midday, for a 
while under the cooling shade of a tree. There ho was 
seen by the heretic Kalian Upaka, who, approaching near 
him, said, " 0 Rahan, all your extorior bespeaks the most 
amiable qualities; your countenance is at once modest and 
beautiful. Under what teacher have you become a Kalian ? 
To what law or doctrine have you given preference in 
your arduous studies7" Buddha answered "Upaka, I 
have triumphed over nil tike laws of mutability-, I am 
acquainted with all the laws that rule this universe, and 
the beings existing therein; from concupiscence and other 
passions I am wholly disengnged. I have oonic to preach 
the most excellent law to all beings, and teach them the 
four great trutlis I alone am acquainted with. I will bent 

anawered by them la tHe but way merit* aoil demerit*. He allow*! 
tbejr could. la th»t polemical war- erery one to approach Mm ami take 
fere, trtunueli were nt An* the only renk >mae( Mi dleeiplee ; faith is hi* 
offeimve and lUftaalve weapon* ueed doctrine entitled any men to be nnn- 
end handled by the com bn Ur U oa bored emldi* bit folk, wen; the en- 
both •litre. StuMhe’i two favour! to trance Into the atder of Kebene or 
iloctnnee of Athalem end Nelbban, perfect we* open to ell thorn olio, by 
whieh eeUblULed the tiro bread line* tlicirmorilorioucactioneand renoune- 
of oep* ration between the two eye- lay the world, qualified Uiomeelree 
tome, begat mueh dieeneeioa end for thle dignity. Thle principle wliich 
oroeted tome anlmoeity between him pot on a footing c 4 equality men of 
and hi* advereartca. But what wld- all outre and natinne, and recognieed 
enod the gap between the two partite, no real eaperierity bnl that which it 
and placed them ia a boetilo orrey conferred by virtue and merit, could 
again#* each other, wet the broad no* prore agreeable to the proud 
principle of oipaality emoeget moo, Bralimine. It proroked, by ite gra- 
laUat in tho boeom of lluddha’* dee- dual development, the aalneerity of 
trioee. and ItTelled at tha dietinctloa the opponent* of Buddha’* dwtr-ne*. 
of cute*. Buddha preached to men The battle of argument*, after havieg 
of all eondiliont without exception; raged with verioo* aueeeae, wu after- 
be opened before all the waya that ward* converted into ooe of a bloody 
lead to Noihban; made no dliti action character, which ended tn the total 
between man and man. exoept that extermination or expulainn of tho 
which i* drawn by virtue and vioe, Bnddhiata from the Indian penineul*. 
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the great drum of the law. I have no teacher, and among 
Nats and men there is none equal to me. Because of my 
victory, I liave been named Zeena. Now I am proceed¬ 
ing to tire country of Barnuathee, for the sake of preaching 
the law." Upaka replied, * You are certainly the illus¬ 
trious Gttudaina.” Ho then shook liis head, turned away 
from the road, and went to the village of Wuigaha. The 
instructions, however, germinated as good seed in the soul 
of Upaka, and were the foundation of his subsequent con¬ 
version, which happened as follows .—After this interview 
with Gaudamo, Upaka dwelt os a hermit in the village of 
Wingaha, where a shed waa erected for liis dwelling. A 
hunter brought him support. It happened tliat the hunter 
bciug engaged in a hunting excursion, his daughter went 
to the hermit’s cell, to carry him liis food. Upaka waa 
smitten ly the beauty of the damsel He stretched him¬ 
self on liis belly and said to himself, “ I will take no food, 
nor change this position, unless 1 obtain the object of my 
wishes.” He stayed for several days in that position 
without uttering a word, or making a single movement, or 
taking any food. At last the hunter returned and went 
forthwith to the hermit’s coll to inquire about the cause of 
his strange behaviour. He pulled him by the feet, calling 
him aloud by the name of hermit; after a while a sepul¬ 
chral gronu was hoard, indicating tliat he was still alive. 
Tim good hunter affectionately entreated him to mention 
to him what ho wanted; tliat he was ready to give him 
anything tliat he would ask. The hermit a second time 
made a prolonged groan, as a man endeavouring to gather 
strength. Ho then mentioned to the hunter the passion 
he luul for his daughter, and swore that ho would die on 
the spot if his demand were rejected. The father haviug 
given his consent, Upaka rose up, and was soon married 
to Tsnwama, who after due time presented him with a sou. 
It happened that Tsawama soon began to dislike her 
husband, and poured upon him on ever)- occasion all sorts 
of abuse. Unable to bear any longer the unplcosaut 
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behaviour of Ilia wife, Upaka said to himself, “ I hove hero 
neither friend nor supporter: I will go to my friend Dana; 
he will receive me with kindness.” Hereupon ho departed, 
inquiring everywhere about his friend Dana. At last ho 
arrived at the place where Buddha was staying with his 
disciples. Some of them, hearing Upaka inquiring with a 
loud voice about his friend Dana, took him into the 
presence of Buddha, who, understanding at once the sod 
and painful state of the old man, kindly asked what he 
wanted. Upaka replied that he desired to become a 
Snmanay nndcr Mb direction. Buddha, to try his disposi¬ 
tion, aaid to him, “ You are too old, Upaka, to enter upon 
the course of the severe lifa of a Somanay, and conform to 
the enjoined practices." But the latter renewing his 
entreaties, ho was admitted among the members of tlie 
assembly, llo became an Anagain, died and migrated to 
one of the scots of B rah inns. After a short stay up there, 
lie obtained the deliverance. His son was ThooUulda, 
who became afterwords an illustrious convert. Buddha 
continued his way towards Bnmnathee, and soon reached 
the solitude of Migadawon, a little distant from Barnnnthoe, 
and went to the place where lived the five unbelieving 
Italians. When they saw him coming at a distance, they 
said to each other, "The Rohan Gaudama is in search after 
disciples; lie lias just performed penitential deeds, and ho 
is looking out for alms and clothes. Let us pay no respect 
to him in the way of going out to meet him, of receiving 
the teiwamn from his hands, of presenting him water to 
wash liis feet Aud preparing a place to sit on; let him sit 
wherever he pleases." Such was tho plan they concerted 
among themselves. But when Buddha drew near, they 
could adhere no longer to their resolution. They rose up 
aud went out to welcome his arrival. One took tho 
taiwaran from his hands, another tho patta, a third one 
brought water for the washing of tho feet, and a fourth 
one prepared a becoming place to rest. Buddha sat in the 
place tliat had been prepared for him. They called him 
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by the name of Gaurlama and other appellation*, usually 
bestowed on ordinary Rahans. Buddha meekly replied to 
them, “ Do not call me any longer by tho name of Gau- 
dama, or any other tide bestowed on an aaoclic. I have 
become a Kahanda; I alone am acquainted with tho four 
fundamental truths. Now I am come to preach to you 
tlw true law. listen. 0 Rahans, to my words; I will 
lead you to Urn true state of Neibban. My law will make 
you acquainted not only with the truths to be known, but 
nt the same time point out to you the duties you have to 
perform, in order to obtain tho state of ArahaL There are 
four ways loading to perfectioa He who steadily follows 
them will enjoy the rewards and merits gained by his 
exertions. In that position he will see distinctly his own 
self; the light of Ncibbon will break forth upon him. But 
iu order to obtain the great results I set forth before you, 
he must forsake his house and the world, and bocome a 

Rohan." # 

The unbelioving Rahans persisted in not acknowledging 
him as a Buddha, and reproached him with going about in 
search of disciples and in quest of alms. Tire same preach¬ 
ing was repeated by Buddha, and the same answer was 
returned by his incredulous hearers. At last Buddha, 
assuming a lofty and commanding tone, said to them, “ I 
declare unto you that I am a Buddha, knowing the four 
great truths ami showing tho way to Neibban." The hitherto 
unbelieving ascetics humbled themselves, and declared 
their talief in him and in all that he laid taught. From 
that moment they entered on the four ways of perfection. 
Tire day wus that of the full moon of Watao. The preach¬ 
ing begun at tire moment when half the disc of the sun 
wo* visible on the western horizon, and half that of tire 
moon was above the eastern horizon. When oorapictod, 
the sun liad just disappeared, and the moon’s entire 
globe was visible on tho horizon. Tho five first converts 
ware named Kautagnya, Baddiha, Wappa, Mahanan, and 
Asadzi. 
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The Nats, guardians of the country of Barunatheo 5 and 
Migadawon, hearing the sublime instructions delivered by 
Buddha on this occasion, cried aloud, " The law which the 
most excellent Buddha preaches is such 09 no man, Pounha 
or Brahma, can tench.” Their united voices wore heard in 
the lowest seat of Nats; the inhabitants of tliat seat, 
oatching their words, repeated them, and they were heard 
by those of the next seat, and so on, until they reached the 
seats of Brahmaa, and were re-echoed through 10,000 
worlds. A mighty commotion was felt all over these 
worlds. 

The five at first unbelieving, but now believing Kalians 
obtained the perfection of Thnutnpati. Buddha often re¬ 
peated to those that approached him, "Come to mo; I 
preach a doctrine which leads to the deliverance from all 
the miseries attending existence.” On that day, being the 
full moon of Watso, eighteen koodos (18,000,000,exo) of 
Nats and Brahmas who had heard his preacliings obtained 


* Tli* mission of Beddha U not, »• 
previously observed, ooe&ned to men 
living on earth, but it extend* it* 
benoAoial action or*r nil the beings 
inhabiting tba aix *e*t* of Net. end 
sixteen of Brahma*. Thu** being*, 
tba latter in particular, are much 
ndrnr.ced in perfection, but they are 
not yet rip* for tba sublime auto of 
NelbUn. Though freed, at len.t the 
Brahmas, from the inOuene* of poa- 
■lona, they retain m yet *oa*« inclina¬ 
tion for matter; they want the li*Ip 
of a Buddha to break at onoe the 
few (lender tire that retain them in 
the *t*tO of existence. 

The Srat preaching of Buddha wa* 
rowartled with tbo oonvariion of fire 
Ration*, and of a counOon number 
of Nate and Brahmu. Such a pic. 
tifsl barraet be could scarcely anti¬ 
cipate to reap ; and the beginning of 
bis career, ottonded with aueh woo- 
derful suecaaa, amply repaid blm for 
tbo extraordinary exertion* he made 
in order to qualify hlmealf for the 


Buddbaablp. The author of tbo 
Legend remarke, with ae enfolgwd 
pleaiure, that owlag to the eonrarai'® 
of the fir* Kalians, the world* wit- 
tteeud the beautiful tight of aix 
Rahxndns congregated on tba tame 
•pot. The Kahnnda baa attained the 
auinmit of perfection; be baa arrittd 
at the Uat axielenee; bla death will 
roller* him from the burden of ex¬ 
istence, and open to him the way 
leading to perfect net, to complete 
abetraelion—la a word, to Neibban. 
Tbo Rahandna rank flrat among bo 
dlacdplea and baarers of Buddha j 
they conatituto tba flilr of bia fol- 
lower*, and form tba meet dlstin- 
guiahod portion cf tbo awembly or 
congregation of the perfect Wo 
hero already eta tod that the member* 
composing the naaembly of tba bearers 
ware divided into distinct aectiena, 
aad formed different degree*, accord¬ 
ing to the difference of their re.|oc- 
tire progrecs on the way of perfec¬ 
tion. 
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the deliverance. The conversion of those five Kalians 
exhibited to the world the splendid and wonderful sight of 
six Rahand&fl assembled in the some place. 

At Hint timo, whilst Buddha was in the Migadnwon 
grove, the memorable conversion of a young layman took 
piece There was in the country of Baranathcc the son of 
a rich man, named Hatha. He was of very gentle and 
amiable disposition. His father had built for him threo 
palaces for each season of the year. A crowd of young 
damsels, skilful in the art of playing on all sorts of musi¬ 
cal instruments, attended him in each of those palaces. 
Ratlin spent his timo in the midst of pleasure and amuse¬ 
ments. On a certain day, while surrounded with female 
dancers and singers, he fell into a deep sleep. '1 he musi¬ 
cians, following his example, laid asido their instruments, 
and fell asleep too. Tho lamps, filled with oil, continued 
to pour a flood of light throughout the apartments. Awak¬ 
ing sooner than usual, Ratha saw tho musicians all asleep 
round him in various and unseemly situations. Some 
slept with wide-opened mouths, some had dishevelled hair, 
some wore snoring aloud, some had their instruments 
lying on themselves, and others by their aide. The whole 
exhibited a vast scene of the greatest confusion and dis¬ 
order. Sitting on his couch in n cross-legged position, the 
yonng man silently gazed with amazement and disgust 
over the unseemly spectacle displayed before him; then ho 
said to himself, "The nature and condition of the body 
constitute indeed a truly heavy burden; that coarser part 
of our being affords a great deal of trouble and affliction.' 1 
Whereupon ho instantly arose from liis couch, put on lus 
gilt slippers, and came down to tho door of Iris apartment 
Tire Nats, who kept a vigilant watch, lest any one should 
oppose him in tho execution of his holy purpose, kept open 
the door of the house, as well as tire gnto of the city. 
Ratha, free from all impediments, directed Iris steps to¬ 
wards tho solitude of Migadawon. At that time Buddha 
who had left his sleeping place at a very early hour, was 
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walking in front of the house. He saw at a distance a 
young man coming in the direction he was in. He in¬ 
stantly stopped his pacing, and going into his own apart¬ 
ment, sat at usual on his scut, awaiting the nmval of the 
young stranger, who soon made his appearance and stated 
modestly the object of his visit Buddha said to him, “ 0 
Radio I the law of Neibban is tire only true one: alone it 
is never attended with misery and affliction. 0 lbitha I 
come nearer to mo; remain in this place; to you I will 
make known the most perfect and valuable law." On 
hearing these kind and inviting expressions. Hatha felt his 
heart overflow with the purest joy. no instantly put off 
his slippers, drew nearer to Buddha, bowed down three times 
before him, withdraw then to a becoming distance, and 
remained in a respectful attitude. Buddha began to preach 
the law, unfolding successively the various merits obtained 
by alme-giving, by a strict performance of all duties and 
practices of tiro law, and, above nil, by renouncing the 
pleasures of this world. During all the wliilo the heart of 
the young visitor expanded in a wonderful manner: he felt 
tho ties that hitherto had bouud him as it were to the 
world gradually relaxing and giving way before the unre¬ 
sisting influence of Buddha’s words, lire good dispositions 
of tho young hearer were soon remarked by Buddha, who 
went on explaining all that related to the miseries attend¬ 
ing existence, the passions tyrannising over the soul, the 
means wherewith to become exempt from those passions, 
and the great wayB landing to perfection. After having 
listened to that series of instructions. Radio, like a whit© 
cloth that ensily retains tho impressions of various colours 
printed upon it, felt himself freod from all passions, and 
reached at once die state of Thautapati 
Eatha's mother, not meeting her son early, went up 
as usual to his apartment, and, to her great surprise, found 
him gone; moreover she observed unmistakable marks of 
his sudden and unexpected departure. She ran forthwith 
to her husband, and announced to him the sad tidiugs. 
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On hearing of such an unlooked-for event, the father sent 
messengers in the direction of the four points of the com¬ 
pass, with positive orders to search incessantly after liis 
son, and leave no means of inquiry untried. As to himself 
he resolved to go to the solitude of Migadawron, in the hopo 
of finding out some track of his son's escape. He had 
scarcely travelled a limited distance, when he observed on 
the ground the marks of liis son’s footsteps. Ho followed 
them up and soon came in sight of Buddha's resting-place. 
Botha was at the time listening with deepest attention to 
all the words of his great teacher. By the power of Buddha 
he remained hidden from the eyes of his father, who came 
up, and, haring paid liis respects to Gaudama, eagerly asked 
him if he had not soon his son. Gaudama bade him Bit 
down and rest after the fatigue of his journey. Mean¬ 
while he assured him that he would soon see his son. Re¬ 
joiced at such on assurance, Ratlm’s fathor oomplied with 
the invitation he hsd received. Buddha announced his 
low to this distinguished hearer, and soon led him to the 
perfection of Thautapati. Filled with joy and gratitude, 
the new convert exclaimed, ” 0 illustrious I’hra, your doc¬ 
trine is a most excellent one; when you preach it, you do 
like him who replaces on its basis an upset cup; like him, 
too, who brings to light precious things, which had hitherto 
remained in darkness; like him who points out the right 
way to those that have lost it; who kindles a brilliant 
light in the middle of darkness; who opens the mind’s 
eyes that they might see the pure truth. Henceforth I 
adhere to you and to your holy law; please to reckon me 
as one of your disciples and supporters.” This was the 
first layman that became a disciple of Gaudama, in the 
capacity of Upasaka. 4 

* It may W interacting to (ire aa apectfully entreated Buddha to da¬ 
ub rid-m out of an ioitnio*.»o or aar. lirer certain inatruotiona which <«IJ 
non ikUvarad by Ouila«> to a Nat. amble men to come to tha under- 
It will be aa a fair rpeeimea of other Blending of many rointa of tha law 
tiwilar performance a. The Nat mad* on which they hail hitherto fraitlcaaiy 
hit appearance at nightfall, and re- meditated. Buddha waa than In tha 
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Whilst Buddha was busily engaged in imparting in¬ 
struction to Eatha’s father, the young man liad entered 
into a deep and solemn meditation over some of the high- 


monaetcry of Dsetewon, In tho ooun- 
try of Thaws tUe. Thie sermon is 
supposed to hur# boon repeated by 
Anendn, who had heard it from the 
Mouth of Buddha himself. It fa, 
according to the Burmese, the moat 
excellent sermon j It contain! thirty- 
eight point*. 

M Young Nat," asid Buddha, " here 
are the meat axecllcat tliinge men 
and Kata ought to attend to, in order 
to eepaoiUte themselves for tho etete 
of Noihhan: to almn tho company of 
the foolish; to he alwaya with tho 
wia* ; to pro (Tor homage to tlioee that 
ere doterriag of It ; to remain in a 
plaoa becoming one - a coadiUoa; to 
have alwaya with one's aelf the influ¬ 
ence of former good works ; atoadily 
to maintain a prrfeot behaviour; to 
ha delighted to hear and we math. 
In order to tnoreaae knowledge; to 
etudy all that ie not sinful; to epply 
OB# a aelf to esquire the knowledge of 
Wild. Let every one’i converaatlon 
be regulated by rigbtroue principle* ; 
let every one niiaiater to the wan te of 
hit father end mother; provide all 
the MCdunrlea for hla wife and chil¬ 
dren; perform no action under the ovil 
influence of temptatiun; bcatowalme; 
obeerre the precept* of the law ; at- 
■let one’a retativee and friend* ; [>er- 
form no eotiona but auob *a are ox- 
empt from tin; be ever diligent in 
tech avoiding, and abetaia from in¬ 
toxicating drink. Lit ae net ta re¬ 
nin in the practice of tho lew of 
merit*. IM every one boar reepect 
to ell mco j be over humble; be vetily 
satisfied end oonteat; gratefully ac¬ 
knowledge favour*; liaten to the 
preaching of tho lew in ito proper 
tiino; be patient; delight in gotd 
oonvanaticn; vi*it the roligiou* from 
time to time; eonverae on religious 
subject*; cultivate the virtue of roor- 


tiflrolion ; practiee work* of vtrtuo; 
pay attention always to the four greet 
truths ; keep tbe eyes fixed on Noib- 
ben. Finally, lot ono In the middle 
of the eight afflictions of Uda world 
be, like the Kehuida, Ann, with¬ 
out disquietude, fearltee, with e prr¬ 
feot composure, O young Net, who- 
crir oheervee there perfeot lawi shall 
never be ereroome by the enemies of 
the good : he shall enjoy tho pease of 
Arle ha." 

Within e narrow eornpam, Buddha 
has condensed an abridgment of al¬ 
most ell morel virtues. The flret por¬ 
tion of these preesp te contain ■ in Juno- 
Ooee to ehnn all that may prove eu 
impediment to the practice of good 
work*. Tho second part tneulratoa 
the ueoHeity of regulating one'* mind 
aud intention for a regular discharge 
of the dutioe inoumheat cm each man 
in hie separate station. Then followa 
a reoemmondatiun to be*low aasist- 
anee on parent*. relative*, end all 
mem In general. Next to that, we 
find recommended the virtue* of 
humility, resignation, gratitude, aad 
patlonoe. After this, the preacher 
inmate on the necessity of studying 
the lew, viaitlng religion*. convenlag 
on reU^ous subject*. When this ie 
door, the hearer Is commanded to 
study with great attentioa the four 
great truth*, and Veep hi* mind'* «ye 
ever fixed on the happy etete of Noib- 
ban, which, though a* yet distent, 
ought sever to be lest eight of. Thue 
pro pared, the bearer mast be boat 
upon acquiring tbe qualifications be¬ 
fitting the true sage. Like the one 
mentioned by the Latin poet, who 
would remain firm, fearless, sad un¬ 
moved, even in themidet of the niina 
of the crumbling wnSveree, the Buddh¬ 
ist esge must over remain cairn, cou¬ 
poned, end uosbakou among all the 
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est maxims he had heard from his great teacher. He was 
calmly surveying, os it were, all the tilings of this world; 
the more he progressed in that great work, the more he 
felt there was in himself no ofFection whatever for any¬ 
thing. He had not yet become a Raima, nor pat on the 
Rohan’s dress, l’hra, who attentively watched all the 
movements of his pupil's mind, concluded from his present 
dispositions that there could be no fear of liis ever return¬ 
ing into the world of passions. He suddenly caused by 
his mighty power the sou to become visible to his father's 
eyes. The fntlier, perceiving on a suddon his son sitting 
close by liiin, said, “ Beloved son, your mother is now 
bathed in tears, and almost sinking under tho weight of 
nllliction caused by your sudden departure; come now to 
her, and by your presence restore her to life, and infuse 
into her desolated soul some consolation." Ratlia, calm 
and unmoved, made no reply, but cast a look at his master, 
liuddha, addressing ltiIlia's father, said to him, "What 
will you have to state in reply to what I am about to toll 
you ? Your son knows what you know; he secs wlutt you 
seo; his heart is entirely disentangled from all attachment 
to worldly objects; passions are dead in him. Who will 
now over presume to say that ho ought to subject himself 
again to tliem and bend his neck under their baneful in¬ 
fluence?'* "I hove spoken rashly,” replied the father; 
" let my sou continue to enjoy the favour of your society; 
let him remain with you for ever and become your dis¬ 
ciple. The only favour I request for myself is to have 
the satisfaction of receiving you in my house with my son 
attending you, and there to enjoy tho happiness of supply¬ 
ing you with your food." Buddha by his silence assented 
to his request No sooner had hia fntber departed than 
Ratlia applied for the dignity of Italian, which was forth¬ 
with conferred upon him. At that time there were in tho 
world seven Kahandas. 

vieiMitmlM of life. Hero it a^aln totattl .Utility. ThU atato ii tho 
dtorlj pointed out the Am] cod to foroahadewins of tint of NpiU.au. 
he arrived &t, tU., that of jttrfnt 
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On the following morning, Gaudama, putting on his 
yellow taiwarau, and carrying the patta under his arm, at¬ 
tended by the Itohan Rathe, sallied from Iris house, and 
went, according to his promise, to the place of Ratha’s 
father, to receive his food. Ho had scarce entered the 
house and occupied the scat prepared for him, when the 
mother of the new Italian and she who was formerly his 
wife came both to pay him their respects. Buddha 


preached to them the law, 
three 8 principal observances 


• Prom tlx parasol of this legond, 
it 01.0 bo romark.nl that Buddha, In 
the course of Ilia preachings, withhold 
from no one U10 knowledge of hio 
doctrine, bat, on the contrary, aimed 
at popwlaritiiig it in every pontIUe 
way. In this respect ho widely dif¬ 
fered from the Brahmins, who on* 
velopod their teueto in a mysterious 
obscurity, and even in tliat stale 
of oorei -inooniprelimtlblllty, cor.de- 

■mb led to oft** them to the ooiuidar- 
atioa of bat a f*w aetccted adepts. 
Hat Buddha followed quite an oppo- 
alto eourao. II* preached to alt with¬ 
out exception. On Uiia occasion we 
■h him ongagod in explaining to th« 
mother and wlfo of Hatha duties 
insly becoming tlnlr tex and potition. 
He warned tli«*n (garnet the danger 
of tpoaklag too mueli, or apoaking 
hoatily nnd with n tona of dlaaetitfeo- 
lion. Ha ilaeireil them to bo alwaya 
oeol and moderate in Uioir cor.vcr.i- 
tton, and to tak* a pleasure In con- 
v«raing on religion* topics, each M 
tha practice of the ton great dutire, 
the murite of almtgiring, and on lb* 
otivar prccepteof the lew. Ho allowed 
to tb*an the tinbocomingneaa of in¬ 
consistency in speaking, and Cosily 
oonoludod by exhorting them to allow 
wisdom to guide tham In the right 
cee ef tho faculty of ipoecb. Every 
cm will ngroo In thie that th* lactnre 
woe a rory oj>]iropriat* one, and would 
ruit woman of our days u well a* 
thoe* of Buddha's timet. 


explaining in particular the 
becoming their sex and con- 


It it not caey to datormina whether 
three two female coiivcrte became 
Kahaneaee* by forwking th* world 
and davotiag all their tint* to rail- 
giout ohaerranoea, or limply IwUered 
in Buddba'a dootrinee and eontlnuad 
to lira in the woriil. Hio Unrentto 
traniiator ir.akee uaa of exprtmiona 
liable to both interpretation*. I feel 
inclined to adopt 111* second tuppoti- 
lion. Tteey became feinelo Upainkst, 
and continued to lire In tha world. 
We thill tee. hereafter, that Oamla. 
mat aunt, Patsapati, woe the fine, 
after much entreating, who w*a al¬ 
lowed to become a Mahaneet. 

Tha great former cf the ltudilbittw 
diaeiplinary roguVaktit lia* also laid 
down rules fur tbo iastitoUen sad 
management of an order of female 
devotee., to match, a* it were, with 
that of talapotna. Hence tn alsaret all 
countriat where Buddhism flourishes, 
three are to bo met houses and mia 
oatortca which ore the abode, of those 
pious women, who emulate Kah.ru 
In the strict obeervt nc* cf practieet 
of tbo highest coder. Their dress, 
exeapl tha colour, which is white, is 
quite similar to that of tolapoins | 
their head is shaved; they live iu 
strict continence se long at they eee- 
tinu* to wear th* drost of their pro- 
fcation. They have certain formults 
of prayer to repeat every day eereral 
time*. Their diet it the tame aa that 
of talapoina; they are forbidden to 
take any foed after midday. 1 am act 
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dition. The effect of the preaching was immediate and 
irresistible: they became exempt from all sins, and at¬ 
tained the state of the perfect, of Thautapati, and became, 
among the persons of their sex, the first Uposakas. They 
desired to be ranked among bis disciples, and devoted 
themselves to his service. They were the first persons of 
their sex who took refuge in the three precious things, 
Buddha, liis law, and the assembly of the perfect. Gan- 
dama and his faithful attendant, having eaten the excel¬ 
lent and savoury food prepared for them, departed from 
the house and returned to the monastery. 

Four yonng men® belonging to the most illustrious 


aware that 1'nj macUr any esrvics to 
society in U» way of keeping schools 
(or the benefit of Israels okildraa. 
Thtjr lira cm alma freely bestowed on 
them by tbsir coreligionists. T).e 
Humane Honour them with the title 
a its thi-le-iliing. which means led ice 
of tie religion dutiee. The order of 
tboee female devotees la now much 
cm tbe decline; tlia inmates of bouasa 
art but few. enjoying a easy email 
there of public esteem awl ro*|>eet. 
They arc generally looked upon with 
feelings akin to tboee entertained to. 
vnr-.li ' >. 

In tbo VU, or bock of discipline, 
the relatione that ere allowed to sub- 
siet hetwrra tbe two ordrra of male 
and female dcretece arc minutely de- 
tcribsd mad clearly laid down, an as to 
prerant tlio arils that might reenlt 
from e fain (liar end unnecessary inter¬ 
course. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the weakest sedo of bn naan aatura, 
the author of the Wini baa loguUtcd 
on that subject with the utmost eir- 
cumspeetiocs. lie allooed rather aged 
Ksbant to be the spiritual adviser* of 
tbe Rabancssee, but bo dentes tbrm 
the Warn of ever coin; to their houses 
under any pretext wbaterer. When 
the Utter want to beer preaching or 
reeesse some auric., from tbe Rabun, 
they resort In broad daylight to the 


monastery, are permitted to aUy in a 
large ball open to tbe pwbiio, at a 
considerable distance from him whom 
they desire to eoneniL Haring bricSy 
and with becoming reverent* made 
known the object of their visit, and 
received tome spiritual instructions, 
Uioy immediately return to their own 
place. 

The tame reflection may be applied 
to tho conversion of Katha's father. It 
ie said that be was Use flrst convert ont 
of the body of laymen. Ha doee not 
»I'rear to baro fonaken the world 
end become a Erst-cl« oonsert. He 
bocaas* a TbeutapsU, and at onoe 
entered one of tlio four weyt leading 
to perfection, but remained in the 
worl.L 

* The eosavenion of llatha and of 
bb young Mends shoes to ue die- 
tlnelly tbo tendency of Buddha's 
preachings, and thrir ofleet over three 
who behoved In him. Hatha ie re- 
fomented as a young worldly-minded 
man, who, in Uae midst of riebeo, hoe 
dealod himself to ookindof pleasure. 
He feels that tbe enjoyments lie was 
so fond of east in no manner satisfy 
the cravings of bb heart; be ie dis¬ 
gusted at them, nnd rotolree to with¬ 
draw into edited*, with tbe intention 
of placing himself under tbe dirso- 
tsos of some eminent teacher, anil 
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families of Baranathee, and formerly connected with Rutin 
by the tie* of intimate friendship, having heard tliat their 
friend had shaved his head and beard, had put on a yellow 
dress and become a Kalian, said among themselves: " Our 
friend has withdrawn from the society of men, given up 
all pleasures, and has entered into the society of Kalians. 
There can be no doubt but the law of Wini T is most ex- 


lenm from him tlio way to bappinoa* 
Ho hopea that tlio (tody of philo¬ 
sophy will lead him to tree wladom 
ond tho acquirement of U10 moons 
that may rouilor him happy. Ho 
looltity folk In with Buddha, who ax- 
ploins to him that tho tenses »ro tho 
Instruments thro*egli which passions 
tot apoa tad tyrannise over tilt soul, 
by keeping it in t painful subjection 
to mstUir. Ho point* omI to him tlio 
nootoolty of frmlng himself from thslr 
control. Tills principle of Buddhltm, 
which aim* at dUcegaging tho aonl 
from matter, isolating it from all that 
proves a burden to It, and delivering 
it from th* tyrannical yok# of eocs- 
onplaoence, io in Itself perfectly oor- 
reet, but, carried beyond Its legitimate 
coosoquencet. it beoosnoa false and 
absurd. According to Buddhist*, the 
■owl, d loan tangled from *U that *x- 
i*U, finds itself alone without any 
object It cius ailhoru to; folding llself 
up into its own being, it remains in 
a state of internal contemplation, 
doelltata alike of all octivo feeling* 
of pleasure and pain. This doctrir* 
was known in the time of Buddha, aa 
far aa tho principle is eoueemod. Ih# 
Ratbco and other sage* In thoao days 
upheld It both In theory and prnotloe; 
but, on the consequence*, the origi- 
lialor of Buddhlasn was at ban* with 
hia oontaupornriea, ami struck out a 
new path la the boundless field of 
■pacsslalive phileaophy. 

» Tlio Win! ia ost of tho great 
divisions of Buddhlclic aacreil writ¬ 
ing*. Tho Pitogat, or eollsetion of 
all tho Scriptures, la divided into 


three parte- the Thouie, containing 
the preachings of Buddha, the Wini, 
or book of tbo discipline, and th* 
Abldama, or th* book of MoUphyaioa. 
That compilation la tuppoacd to em¬ 
body tho doctrlaea of Buddha in a 
complete manner. These hooka have 
not been written by Bwddha himself, 
since it k said of him that he never 
wroto down anything. Tlio lint 
Buddhistic compoaitioeu were cer¬ 
tainly written by tho disciples of 
Fhra, or thoir immediate alienator*. 
But there arose acme diapute* ainoug 
the followers of Buddha, aa to tho 
genalnencm of tho doctrine* con¬ 
tained In tlio varioua writing* pub¬ 
lished by tho chief disciples. To 
eetilo tho controversy, an assembly 
or ceunoil of tho most influential 
members of tho Buddhistic arced, 
under tho presidency of Ksthaba, 
was hold about three months after 
Oaudaina 1 * demies. The writings 
regarded a* spurious were tel arid*, 
and those purporting to contain the 
pure doctrines of Thra wore collected 
into ono body, slid formed, sa it tree*, 
tho canon of aaered hooka. Th* mat¬ 
ter so far was settled for tho time 
being, hut th* human mind, when 
unrestrained by authority, acted in 
tliooe day* with the same result ta it 
doe* in our own time*. Varioua asssl 
different wtro tk* constructions put 
on tho same tail by th* expounders 
of tb* Buddhistic law. All parties 
admitted th* same hooka, but they 
dissented from each other in the in¬ 
terpretation. Some of the books 
hitherto regarded as ascrod were 
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oellent and sublime, and the profession of Italian most 
perfect" Whereupon they came to the place their friend 
resided in, prostrated themselves before him, os usual in 
such circumstances, and sat down at a respectful and be¬ 
coming distance. Jtatlia took them before Buddha, pray¬ 
ing him to deliver to those who had been' his friends in 
the world the same instructions he had received from him. 
Gaudama willingly assented to his request, and forthwith 
began to explain to them the nature and abundance of 
merits derived from almsgiving. He initiated them into 
the knowledge of the chief precepts and observances of the 
law. These young hearers received with a cheerful heart 
Ilia instructions, and felt within themselves an unknown 
power, dissolving gradually all tho ties that had hitherto 
retained them in the world of passions. Delighted at 
remarking so good dispositions in those young men, Gau¬ 
dama explained to them the higher doctrine of the four 
grcAt and fundamental truths which lead to perfection. 8 


titered or rejected altogether to tntlto 
room tor tho works of new doctor*. 
Coufution prevailed to aueh an ex¬ 
tent, that an hundred jretrt later a 
eecead council »u ateembled for de¬ 
termining the aulheitioily c i tbo real 
aid genuine writing*. A new toes- 
pibition wai made u>d epprored of 
h 1 the uoaUj. Tie evil ra re¬ 
medied i but the tame oauiaa that 
bail cxerclaod ao baneful an Influence 
prerieosly to tlio tiro* of tho accoml 
owned eoon wvrkod ageiu and pro- 

dated a eletiUr remit. Two hundred 

and thirty-fivoyeer* after Cevdaina't 
death a third eoiuaeU waa attain bled. 
The hooka compiled by the aetoud 
council were roaiacd and apparently 
much abridged, and with the aane- 
tion of tlio oiacmhlcd father* a new 
canon of eorijdorc* ni lamed. The 
lflagat ia it* pretent chape it re- 
girded ae the work of thie huteeecm- 
Wy. All tho bwka are wHtton In 
the FaU or llegathi language. Ia 


the beglunlng of the fifth century of 
our era, according to our authcr'e 
computation, a learned nan, named 
Boudegaalhe, went to Ceylon, and 
brought back to Uurmah a copy of 
tbo collection of the Htagat. Then 
ha introduced into tbia country tho 
alphabet now In uat, and tranelated 
Into the vernacular a portion of the 
eeripturaa Thie important eub)cet 
aball receive hereafter fuller develop¬ 
ment. 

* The four prtneiplee or tratbe ao 
often alluded to in the couree of thia 
work ought to be well understood, in 
Order to get a clear iniight into the 
ayatom under conridentfou. Thee* 
four truth* are ee follows;—L Thor* 
are affliction! and inherit* attending 
Ul* exiitence of all being*. 2 . There 
are pauioca and, in particular, «u- 
eupUceoee, whtoli am tho can*** of 
all mlaerica, 8 . There it Neibben, 
which la the axempllon of alt pi»- 
•tooa, and, eouecquently, th* deliver- 
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When the preaching was over, they applied for and ob¬ 
tained the dignity of Italians. There vrero at that Lime 
eleven Bah&ndas In the whole world. 

Fifty other young men of good descend who hod been 
the companions of Itathn while in the world, having heard 
that their friend had left the world, had put on the yellow 


•Jim from all miiorie*. «. Thor* am 
tlio four wayi or high ro<ula landing to 
Naibhan. Hero ia tlio tnmmnrj of 
the lubllmo knowledge end 1 rantcon- 
deut aciouce |xnic«el by a Ho ltd ha: 
tboea four fuDiUmeaUI trutlia form 
tlio four fcatuna <x ebaraotortatiea of 
Ilia Uw ; they aaf*)y guide man In (be 
tray to daliventwe. Th« But), 11 ,lit 
•ago, who lung* to become perfect, 
rnuat atujy with attention tlt« jraai- 
tinn of *U being* to this world, >ar¬ 
ray with a patient regard thou- diver- 
•Sfied oonililtone, ami fntliom tbo 
depth of tba abyaa of miaartco la 
wlikh they are mUornUy took. A 
vague, gonaral amt aupcrfi-clal know¬ 
ledge of tinea miierlaa ta Inaufflciriit 
to areata that perfect acquaintance 
with human a retched ueai. He ought 
to oxatnloo ono after the other tboee 
•oriei of affliction!, until ho freR ao 
it were, their unbearable weight 
proaaiug oror hia aouL Tbio fuel 
*tep having boot) revue by tlio meant 
of reflection, meditation, and experi- 
oaoo, the at go, oUntling by tlio ol,lo 
of all miierita tliat proa* upon oil 
koinga, ao a pliyaleian, by tha bail of 
a patient, enquire* lato the eauae of 
aaoh itn awful mural disorder. Ha 
toon «U*ooT«ra tha generating e a uaaa 
of that univeraal diatoraiier; they 
am tha paaaiona in goneral j or rather, 
to apeak mom U aeeordanoe with 
Ilwdilhi« tie axprmuona, ooitonpia- 
oraeo, anger, and ignorance am tha 
spring* nil ilamarita flow from, am 
tlio impure tourcoa wherefrom origi¬ 
nate all tho iniwriaa and afflletiuna 
thia world Sa flllod with. Tbo da 
•traction of thoaa paaaioni ia tbo 
VOL. J. 


main ond great object ho lioa In rlow, 
Ho, therefore, leave* tbo world and 
renounce* *U pteaanrea and worldly 
pooaceatone, R order to extiegviah 
conouplaoone*; ba practura patience 
under tha moot trying eirouualancee, 
that anger may no longer hara any 
power over himj he aludica tha law, 
and meditate* on oil it* point*, fat 
ordar to dtapal tlio dark atmoaphon 
of Ignorano* by the bright light of 

knowledge, 

Having ailranaoil ao far, tba eaga 
liaa not y«t maohed tho final object of 
hi* deatreo; bo boo not rat attainod 
to the end ba anxiously wiahaa to 
eumo to. lie ia jut prepared and 
qualified for going In aaareh of It 
Neibhnn, ot the aieedarie exempUra 
and jMrmmml deliverance hern lb* 
four oauaaa productive of axiatenea, 
or of a atato of being, la tho only 
tiling ho deem* worthy to La doalrad 
awl eon,rally loagwd for. Tho eege, 
ptrcolring aaiob o desirable atato. 
algli* after it with all tha pvwora of 
bi* aouL Nail,ban it to him what 
tbo harbour ia to tha atarm-beatan 
mariner, or deliverance to tha worn* 
out inmate of a dark dungeon. But 
auch a lutppy atato ia, aa yet. at a 
grew! dtaUnoc; whore ia the road 
leading thorato? Thia la the bet 
truth tbo aago baa to Invaatigatc. 
Tho four roada to perfection aro 
OJWM 4 bafora him. Tlieaa ho mint 
follow with parafverano*; they will 
oonduct him to Noibban. Thoy am a 
perfect belief, a perfect reflection, a 
perfect uao of epeceb, and a jwrfect 
oonduot. 


1 
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garb and become Rabun, said to each other: “The law 
which our friend listened to may not be a bad one; the 
profession he has entered into may not bo os despicable 
os many people ore wont to assert” They resolved to 
judge for themselves and to be eye-witnesses to all that 
hod been s&id on the subject They set out for the monas¬ 
tery Hatha was living in, came into his presence, paid their 
respects to him, and stopped at a proper distance in a 
respectful posture. Hatha led them to bis great teacher, 
humbly craving for his former friends the same favour 
he had dono to him. Buddha graciously assented to the 
request, and imported instruction to his young hearers, 
with such a happy result that they instantly applied for 
admittance to the dignity of Italians. This favour was 
granted to them. The total number of liahand&s was 
thereby raised to sixty-one. 

On a certain day, Gaudanuv called his disciples into his 
presence* and said to them: “Beloved Bohans, I am 


• BiuUlik, having trained up hia 
diaelptee to U* koovltdg* of hi* dr*, 
tr-nra »• well *• to Mm practice of 
Mi ordinance*. derate* Mum to Mm 
dignity of preacher*. or, to be Dior* 
cuiroct, make* thorn fellow-labourer* 
in til* arduou* taak of l*nparting to 
mankind Mie wboteaoma knowledge of 
raving truth*. An unbounded held 
» opened before him j the number of 
betag* who or* deigned to partake 
of the Idcing. of hU doctrine* i. in- 
ctlealnUy great. Hi* own effort* 
wit] not J cor* adequate to tho diffi- 
o.ltie. cueli a mighty undertaking 
ie onconipaewd wiili; 1m joint to 
hiineolf fervent dlraipU. that liavo 
rraeke .1 all but tho fart beet bn.it of 
peefeetiou by tho Mwiough control 
they liara uitilwil over Uioir pat- 
mon*; be ceuaiiien tliom ra iiutra- 
menu well fitted far carrying into 
cieeution Mo hi r eel r u t deeipn, end 
(xlrn.t. therm with the mirafen lie 
lira entered upon. lty adopting nth 


a atop. tho wlra founder of BuddkUm 
wtablitho* a regular order of men, 
whom bo oommiuion* to go nnd 
preach to all livlag eroaturoa the doe- 
trine* .they hare le.mt from him. 
The oommlraion ho impartod to thoia 
wu evidently to be liandod down to 
their mtcoraore in tho rain a ofltoe. 
Ho may now die, but ho U euro that 
the work h* hta begun alkali be tar¬ 
ried on with 10*1 uni devoted no** by 
men who hare ronouneod the world 
and given up all aorta of enjoyment*, 
that they might ccgago In Mm great 
undertaking with a heart perfectly 
diate tangled from all tie* end impedi¬ 
ment* of every draeriplion. 

In entrualing hie vlnriplte with the 
ieirartaut duty of teaching mankind, 
Buddha, obeying the impulra of hi* 
unirereal charity, drain* thorn to go 
all over the world end preach all Mia 
truth to *11 mortal*. lie ihatinetly 
charge* them to aaaounoe openly and 
unmcrverlly all that they lure heard 
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exempt from Uio five groat passions which, like an im¬ 
mense not, encompass men and Nats. You too, owing 
to the instructions yon have received from me, enjoy the 
same glorious privilege. There is now incumbent on us a 
great duty, that of labouring effectually in behalf of men 
and Nats, and procuring to thorn the invaluable blessing 
of the deliverance. To tlio end of securing more effectually 
the success of such an undertaking, let us part with each 
other and proceed in various and opposite directions, so 
that not two of us should follow up the same way. Go ye 
now and preach the most excellent law, expounding every 
jioint thereof, and unfolding it with care and attention in 
all its bearings and particulars. Explain the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of the law to all men, without 
exception; let everything respecting it 1* made publicly 
known and brought to the broad daylight. Show now to 
men and Nats Use way leading to the practice of pure and 
meritorious works. You will meet, doubtless, with a great 
number of mortals, not us yet hojwlcssly given up to their 
passions, and who will avail themselves of your preaching 


from kim. In three hutruotioni tlio 
|>Ua of Duddlie j. clouly Ui<l .loon, 
•od tlio feoturea or tin- minion he 
»“*»**• dUtinctly delineated. Hll 
oJ.joe« U to spread tie doctrines nil 
" T, r the world and to bring tU beings 
muter Me morel ewnjr. He nuVoi no 
■lutinctiim between mnu end jnnn. 
nation end notion. Though belonging 
l*jr birth toe high eaelo, liedieregaida 
et M.tn thoeo worldly larriere whore- 
hjr men ere Mfwrnted from each other, 
and aokncwltdgea no dignity hwt that 
whloli it conferred by virtue. Hold, 
indood, wee the etc].' that ha took in 
e country whore the dieUnetkm of 
cneto ie to deeply rooted | n the lieblta 
of tlio ptople, that all humna efforts 
have, hitherto, proved eborUre in 
doctroyiug It. It haa already boon 
hlntad in e foregoing ecte that Gau. 
dame placed bimeolf uue n«w ground, 
in opposition to the Urelunluical due* 


tiinoa. Ho, donblleaa, cnulioimlv 
avoidod to wound directly the foci, 
inga of Ilia aw legend eta; hut, el the 
•ame time, ho adroiUy aowoil tho tool 
of e mighty revolution, that waa to 
thange, if left to grow freely, the fnon 
of the Indue jieuinaoln. Hie doe- 
trluo bore two ohimctoHelirw. that 
were to dulinguiih It caaontUUy from 
that of lilt adveraarks; H wat ]»pu- 
ler end univareal, whereat that of 
Ida opponaeta vm wrapped up in e 
myaterioue oWurily, nnd uefnideil 
completely only to it privileged ceetc 
Another greet diflorcweo Utween tlio 
two ayatrnia ia tills; iPadilha ]«dd 
lilllo Httontion to the dogmaUMl por- 
tn." of religion, but laid tho greatest 
■treu on morale The d<«ma* are 
few end littlo Imiaicd oo_ He nlmrd 
at correcting Iho vicce of tho heart, 
but oxorted hinuelf little to redress 
tho errors of tho mind. 
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for reconquering their hitherto forfeited liberty, and free¬ 
ing themselves from the thraldom of pussions. For my 
own part, I will direct my course toward* the village of 
Tluna, situated in the vicinity of tlve solitude of Ooroowela." 

At thnt time tire wicked Nat Manh camo into the pre¬ 
sence of Buddha, and tempted him in the following man¬ 
ner ?—" Men and Nats," said he, “ have the five senses; 
through those five senses passions act upon them, encom¬ 
pass their whole being, and finally keep them bound up 
with the chains of an unresistible slavery. As to you, 
Italian, you are not an exception to that universal condi¬ 
tion, and you have not yet outstepped the boundaries of 
my empire." l’hra replied: “ 0 vile and wretched Nat! 
I am well acquainted with the passions men and Nats are 
subjected to. But I have freed myself from them all, and 
have thereby placed myself without the pale of your em¬ 
pire; you are at lost vanquished and conquered.” Manh, 
yet undismayed, replied: * 0 Kalian, yon may be possessed 
of the power of flying through the air; but even in tliat 
condition, those passions which are inherent in tha 
nature of mortal beings will accompany you, so that you 
cannot flatter yourself of living without the boundaries of 
my empire.” Phra retorted, “ O wicked Nat, concupis¬ 
cence and all other pasaions I have stifled to death in me. 
so that you are at lost conquered." Manh, the most 
wretched among the wretched, was compelled to confess 
until a broken heart that Phra had conquered him, and he 
instantly vanished away. 

Full of fervour in preaching the law, the Rahims saw 
themselves surrounded with crowds of converts, who asked 
for the dignity of Rahan. Thoy poured in daily from all 
parts, into the presence of Buddha, to rcoeive at his li&nds 
the muoh-loogod-for high dignity. 1 * Buddlia said to them, 


•* tHna* n*w iiiitrwtk®« d*. ti*4r eonvtri* wlio •iioulil prort ten- 
lirrrtd to tlio Kalians Uuddha girt* moil iu usdentandlag tlia taw and 
tktni tho jKi»«r of rrcriring into oboer» lag iU higlioat pracUeca. Ho 
Ibo rank# of tie aiaombty lUoaO of oupovon Uiviu to ooofor on olbori 
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" Beloved Kfthans, it is painful and troublesome both to 
you and to those who desire to bo admitted into our holy 
brotherhood to come from such a groat distance to me. I 


tho dignity of Italians, ami admit 
thorn to the redoes Mop* that load to 
that uppornvcwt one. To obaorvo uni- 
funnily in the reception of candidate* 
to the vnri.ua orders, Buddha laid 
down a number of regulation* em¬ 
bodied in the Xanbawa, ur book 
naod at a aoct of ritual on tlio day* of 
admlaaiou of candidate* to the dignity 
of l'atani and Ikhnaa ‘ilia eon- 
lenta of thia amnll hut Interacting 
work may bo aoen in the notice on 
«»• order of telnpoiua, or Buddhist 
Btonke, inaerted at tho end of thia 
volume. That the reader may bare 
now an idea of the gonoml purpose 
and objeot of tliaea regulation*, 1 will 
akatala a alight outline of them. The 
candidate, who eaeka for admlsaico 
among the montben of the order, liu 
to appear bafore an aeeombly of Ka¬ 
li an a. preal.UJ over by a dignitary, 
lit mint he provided with the ilrtaa 
of the order, and a [*tt* or the pot 
of e mendicant. lie ia presented to 
tho naeembly by a Kahan, upon whom 
devolves tho Important duty of in- 
atructing him in all that regards the 
profession he ia abcut to embrace, 
end lead him through tho ordeal of 
the ceremony. Hr ia aotenmly inter- 
negated before the assembly on the 
Mveral dcfocta and impedimenU 
which ioeapaeilate an individual for 
admission into the order. On hia 
declaring that he la free from inch 
imjiedimeeita, he ia, with the oonaant 
of the aeoembU .1 falhen, promoted to 
the rank of Pntain. Hut before be ia 
allowed lo lake Ida plaoe among Ida 
heathren, ha U inatrueted ia the four 
principal dntieo be will hevo to eb- 
aerre, and warned against the foar 
capital alna, Uie commission of whleh 
would deprive him of hia high and 
holy character, ami eauae hU txpul- 
alon from the aociety. 


It ia supposed that tlio candidate, 
previous to hia sruiiog application for 
obtaining the dignity of Kalian, hai 
•tonlifled himieif by itudy and a goo] 
lifo for admittance among tlio perfect. 
By aiirroumliug tho admission of can¬ 
didates into tha ranki of tho order 
with a display of ceremonies, tha 
shrewd framar 0/ three regulations 
intended to encircle tho whole body 
with a halo of dignity and eacredneaa, 
end it the unto time to provide, at 
far as human wisdom allow*, against 
the reception of u»worthy pcatuhmta. 

Hitherto Buddha had roaerved to 
himself alone the power 0/ elevating 
hearers or convert* to tlio dignity of 
Italieoe; bow lie tnnrfere to hit dis¬ 
ciples that fowar and bid* Uicna uao 
it aa they haal iren him tlo, in be¬ 
half of those whcea they deem worthy 
applkante. He has established a 
aociaty, and striven to infeie into it 
all the dement* neeeaaary fur keeping 
it up hereafter, and securing its 
exiateno* and permanency. It« set* 
up a kind of ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
which ia to bo ]wr|ictonled during the 
*gte to come by the canto meant and 
l»wer that brought it into existence. 

Having put such a [lower into tho 
hands of hit disciple*. Buddha vary 
properly exhucta them to tmulato 
him in hir eSwria to becomo perfect. 
Ho acta himaelf or a pattern ef per¬ 
fection, and hid. them all imitate the 
examples be places before llicm. lie 
shows briefly to them by »)■*» mean* 
1 m has attained tho rtato of Arahatn- 
pho, and stimulate* them to the 
adopting of similar me*n*. The word 
Ar.ihatapbo la composed of two words 
—arahat, which meant perfect, ami 
pho or phot*, aa the orthography 
In ilk* tea, which meant reward, inert, 
Tbo atate of Amhatapiio ia that in 
which a man tmj-.yi the merits or 
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now give to you the power of conferring the dignity of 
Patzin and Kalian on those whom you may deem worthy 
to receive it This is tho summary way you will have to 
follow on such occasions. Every candidate shall have his 
hair and beard shaved, and shall be provided with the tai- 
waran of yellow colour. These preliminaries being arranged, 
tho candidate, with the extremities of the kowot thrown 
over his shoulders, shall place himself in a squatting posi¬ 
tion, his joined linuds raised to the forehead, repeating 
three times, * I adhere to Buddha, to the law, and to the 
assembly of the perfect’" 

Gaudamn, assembling again round him the Kalians, said 
to them, “ Beloved Kalians, it is owing to my wisdom, 
aided by constant reflection and meditation, that I have at 
last reached the incomparable state of Arahatapho; endea¬ 
vour all of yon to follow my example, and arrive at last at 
tho same state of excellence and perfection." 

The vile and wretched Nat Manh appeared again before 
Buddha, striving to tempt him in the same manner as 
before. Buddlia, discovering the snares laid down by the 
tempter, returned tho same reply. Finding himself dis¬ 
covered, Manh vanished from his presence. 

Having spent liis first lent 11 in the solitude of Migadn- 


ww.nl nr perfection, which lit hu 
ivmImiI by tlio fraction of virtu*, oiul 
lurtieal. rly the Mjquiroinrat of wl*- 
dom or knowledge of tha highoot 
point* of tho 1 **. It 1 * 0*0:1 often 
in oppreitlon to tho wool Aruli.U- 
inojito, which eigniSe* tho w»r* or 
rood* I railing to perfection. 

“ I have boraUtol by I rut tho 
Ilunune oxpmaSu* W*t*», whloh io 
hut tho r*li term IVna, llunn»ni*ed. 
Ho wool "Ifnt," which but boon 
nilaptwl, io designed to eapreo* not 
Ifconni moaning of Vu*. but to con¬ 
voy to tlio render'* mind th* idea of 
ft time devoted to roliptrac otoerr- 
hkcc. Win d.cim ft wain, but it 
U Intended to dreijui.tc tho reiny 


•auon, which in thooe part* of tit* 
Penimul* where Bnddknw** redding 
bofiti* In July *ad end* In November. 
During lint period tho oommunleo- 
tier* botwoon viQogoo *nd townonre 
diffleult, if not imiHMubto. Tbo re¬ 
ligion! membennt* wore nllowod hi 
forrnor iimra, very likely from tlio 
very iloyo of Buddhn, to retire into 
the hotuc* of friend* ftnd eupporlere, 
froon which they wont forth «en- 
etonkily begging tlioir food. In tho 
bog) nnlng, tUue who wore ndmlttcd 
In th# widely did not live in 001.1- 
mnnfty, u w*a ofterwnrdc done la 
tlioee countrx* whore Duddhiim Lu 
boon of ft l*mg time in ft flouriohlng 
eoudilton. They wore ftliowod to with- 
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won, Phra shaped his course in the direction of the forest 
of Ooroowelo. On his way to that place ho stopped for a 
while in a jungle, and sat under a tree, to enjoy some rest 


drew into solitude, and load an as- 
cotie llfo, or to travel freon coo place 
to nnotbor to preaeh tlio lav and 
make convert*. TV* work 0011M not 
b* wall iloee during tlio relay season. 
Hohoo tho disoipie*, whilo as y»t 
faw in n•amber, gathered round their 
muter during that period to hear 
instructions from him, and praottso 
virtue under hit hnromliit* au]Krin> 
tendoneu. They lived with him during 
all the time the rainy season lasted. 
This was railed to apond tho stason. 
In the course of this Legend, the 
an mo expression ia often met with. 
It ie laid of Buddha that he spent 
a sanaon In auoh a plaoe, another in 
another pises, to indicate that he 
atayed in one plane during the rainy 
aojuaun, whicJi procludad the possi- 
bility of doing the duties of an itine¬ 
ra® l preacher. 

When the religious order became 
regularly constituted, and the bula 
it was to itand on was fairly bid 
down, the svcriwersaalng number of 
members mado Uicm feel the want of 
seelnded plaoas whore they oould live 
in community, and at U10 same timo 
quite retired freon llm world. Housea 
or mnnaeteriee ware creeled for re¬ 
ceiving the pious Itnhens. The in¬ 
mates of thoes dwellings lived under 
the direction of a superior, devoting 
their time to stody, meditation, sml 
tho observance* of the law. They 
were allowed to go out in tho morning 
very early, to beg nnd eollsot the 
food they wanted fur the'toy. Such Is 
the state the religious areUvtag in up 
to our own time in Uurmah, Ceylon, 
Thibet, Siam, and in tho other couo- 
trio* where Buddhism has been (irmly 
established. 

The religions aesaoo, or lent, lasts 
three months. It begins in lbs full 
nsouB of Watso (July) aud ends at 


the full moots of Thadiukiont (Oo- 
tnber). The keeping of tho araaon la 
Rurmth is as followsOn ths days 
of the now and full moon erowds of 
peeplo resort to ths pngotlsa, carrying 
offerings of flowers, small candles, 
oil, Ac. A grmt many are found to 
spend the night in the bougnlowa 
erected, ohiedy for that purpose, in 
their immediate vicinity. Women 
occupy bungalows separated from 
those of men. It muat bs admitted 
that there, at inchurehet, they far out¬ 
number the men. On sueli occasion, 
religion appears tn be rather tho pre¬ 
text than ths real object of such 
aaactahlica With tho exception of 
old men and women, who are heard 
to converse on religions topees, ami 
repent tomo part* of tho law, or ro¬ 
ot «e acme prelate in honour of Buddha, 
ths other* seam to rare eery little 
fnr religion. Tho youngor portion of 
tho weaker sex freely Indulge in tho 
pleasure of conversation. It la quite 
a treat to them to hare tuoh a Ass 
opportunity of giving full ecope to 
their talkative power®. During that 
wtsen the picut faithful are charit¬ 
ably inclined to bestow alma on the 
Kalians. All the ncocraarica of life 
|«ur with abundaiMo and profusion 
Into the monasteries. Betides alma- 
girlng nnd resorting to ths pagodas, 
some fervent toymen practise absti- 
ncuco snd fastings to a certain ex¬ 
tent; these, however, are hut fow. 
During that period the Bsddhist re- 
eluasa are often Invited to go to cer¬ 
tain places, prepared for the |<urfoao, 
to preach the law to sod reotivo 
alma from orosrda of hearore who are 
gatharod thither on such oecaiioea. 
Talapuina are gcuonlly seated 00 an 
otoralod platform, facing tho congre¬ 
gation ; thay keep their large faua 
before tho face through modesty, to 
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under its cool shade. At that time thirty young noblemen 
had come to the jungle to indulge in sports and diversions. 
Each of them had brought Iris wife, with the exception of 
one, who, having no wife, was accompanied by a harlot. 
During the night the harlot roso up unperceived, picked 
up the best articles belonging to the parties, and carrying 
them with her, took to her heels through the dense forest. 
In the morning the thirty young nohleinen, rising up, soon 
perceived tho ltavoc made in the richest articles of their 
dress, and set out in search of her who they suspected 
had done the mischief. They came by chance to the spot 
where Gaudaina was sitting in a cross-legged position, and 
inquired from him whether he bad seen a woman passing 
by. Buddha said to thorn, “Which, in your opinion, is 
the best and most advantageous tiling, either to go in 
search of yourselves or in search of a woman ? ” They 
replied, “ Of course it is preferable to look after ourselves." 
“ If so,” replied Buddha, “ stay with me for a while; I will 
preach my law to you, and, with its help, you will arrive 
at tho knowledge of self, and thence at perfection.” They 
cheerfully assented to his request, listened attentively to 
liis instructions, and obtained the state of perfect believers, 
but in various degrees, according to their respective dis¬ 
positions. They gave up the habit of drunkenness they 
had hitherto indulged in, and persevered in the observance 
of the five great precepts. 

[It is to be remarked, adds the Burmese translator, tliat 
this happy result was secured to the fortunate hearers by 

mro tbemaelvca from lli* danger of dlaeipUe, confine bock lo llio neeou- 
Inoklng oq occao tempting object, terioo oil lit offering* moilo by tho 
They rapeot In clonu certain poo- faithful- It happen* olio, although 
eegee of tho Ufa of KnilSbo, ornament* bat eelilom in our day*, that torn* 
the fire great jimopta and other ob- ferrtnt recluaea withdraw during tho 
eecraneee of the taw. The whole whob ora part of the lent aeaaoci into 
preach lag generally goea on in Tali, military placee, bring by themnlree, 
that la to My, in n language unknown and derating all their Umo to reading 
to the congregation. Whan they hare the booka of the law, and meditating 
dccae their duty they withdraw, fol- on the rant important point* and 
lowed by a gnat number of tboir maxima of nligloa. 
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the influence of good works mode during former exist¬ 
ences. 11 ] 

Gaudama, having so happily completed the conversion 


s * Tli» remarks of the Itormaso 
translator afford no on opportunity 
of oxplainingono of tlio leading tenet* 
of tha Buddhistic oread. AU beings 
is thio world are aubjoeted to tho 
double ln&nonoo of tlnix monte »o«l 
demerits. Tlio good iaflaonco pre¬ 
dominate* wins tho turn of merit* 
•urpaaaca tbit of demerits, mil it ia 
•uperseded by tbe Intter when tlio 
contrary take* plice. Thio principle 
onoo admitted, Buddhists expiate tho 
good or oril tbit befall* svsry Indi¬ 
vidual in ovory eonocivsblo itot* of 
txlttene*. Ii • nan dor.il, ho it at¬ 
tended on bio way to another thU of 
being both by hit merits and demerit*, 
who, like two intaparnble oom pinions, 
follow him whithoreooror ho gooo. 
Should tho oum of demorit* proto 
greater, ho U forooil Into hell, or into 
M«no other elate of puniahmsnt, to 
boor suffering! proportionately to hia 
oSanoeo, until ho hoe fully ]iaid off 
Me debt, or, to apeak tha language of 
Buddhists, until tlio lum of bio do- 
merit* lie quite exhausted. If, on 
tho eontrary, at tho moment of hie 
death tho inflaeoeo of mcults bo tho 
■trongoat, ho io direotod into a atato 
of liappineM.ptcaaure,and enjoyment, 
aay in one of the seats of Nat* or 
Brahmas, and remains there an long 
st tho action nf the good iuSuroeo 
last*. Wlua it is orsr be eomoa 
again into the aboilo of man, or in a 
atate of probation, when ho lias to 
labour mow for amatsing now and 
greater merits, that will herrefter 
entitle him to a higher reward than 
the one he hail preriously enjoyed. 
From tho foregoing observation! it la 
evident that the idoa of a Supreme 
Bring rewarding tho good and punch¬ 
ing the wicked io carefully excluded, 
and all foreign interference on this 
•object entirely done away with. 


Another coaacluaion flowing frees the 
auno tourer ie, that there is no 
eternity of rewanl or puniahment, 
but both laat for a longer or theater 
period, la proportion to tlio sum of 
merit* and dsm*riU,md omerquraatly 
to the power of each laflatae* rtajac¬ 
tively. 

It may be aaked wbst becomee of 
tho sum of demerits and its eonat- 
qnant evil influence, whllet the 
auperior good Influonoa pravsllaf 
Tlio asm of demorita remain* ell tlio 
while anti re and undlmlaiahed; tha 
operation of tho ovll inflnonoe la ana- 
pended, and haa no power whnterer. 
Its own being checked by a greater 
one. lint the sum nf moriU being 
exhausted, and its inherent action at 
an and, tha opposite one it act at 
liberty, and arte os tho individual 
proportkaialely to it* own atnngtb, 
and laat* until It It all exhaustoi. 
As anan can sever he without acme 
merits or demerit*, good or bed deeds, 
ho moat be ritbrr in a state of reward 
or punishment; this it, if I may aay 
•o, the mainspring that uiovoa sU 
beings into tho whirlpool of countless 
existence*, wherein they meet hepyi* 
net* or mahspffnea* seconding to thrir 
deserts. The being that tends etrongly 
and peraevcringly through his various 
sxieunoaa towu.1 1 |^r< action, weakeca 
gradually, and finally lUstroya In him- 
•elf the law *f demarila; b* saoand* 
steadily the atrpa of the Udder of 
perfection by the practice of tho 
higbeet virtue*. Having rtaohed its 
summit, there is so more reason fee 
hit going through other existence*, 
and he slept at once into the state of 
Ncdbban. 

On the above principle Buddhist* 
account for all tho various phases of 
human existence. Is a child been 
from rich, great, and diattoguabed 
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of those young noblemen, rose up and continued his journey 
in the direction of the forest of Ooroowela. At that time 
there were three distinguished and far-famed teachers who 
presided over a vast number of Rathoes or disciples leading 
an ascetic life. Thoy were named Ooroowela Kathabo, 
Nodi Kathaba, and Gaya Kathaba. The first had under 
him five hundred disciples, the second three hundred, and 
the third two hundred. Buddha went up to the monastery 
of Ooroowela Kathaba, and said to him, “ I carry but a few 
articles with me, and need but a small place to rest in; I 
bog of you to be allowed to spend the night only in your 
kitchen." Katliaba answered: "Since you have so few 
tilings with you, I willingly allow you to accommodate 
yourself in the best way you can iu the cook-room; but I 
must inform you that the Naga guardian of the place is 
an animal of a very wicked temper, powerfully strong, and 
basing a most deadly venom." “ I fear not the Naga," 
replied Buddha; ‘I iuu well satisfied with your allowing 
me a place in the cook-room.” Whereupon ho entered into 
tltc kitchen, sat down in a cross-legged position, and, keep¬ 
ing his body in an erect posture, remained absorbed, as it 
were, in the deepest contemplation. The Naga soon ap¬ 
peared, and irritated at seeing that a stranger presumed 
to remain in a place committed to his care, resolved to 
drive out the intruder. He began to vomit a cloud of 


IUTCB<a, doe. >10 (wr-.o * wealthy 
owl powerful non, don he bwome a 
ki»s or > woMcjnm, Jte.— he is in. 
iklitnl for oil tbit to merits required 
durioc former exUlcncot. It another 
•bikl kora in » Jow.foor.aod wretched 
eunitillon, it he bora with bodily 
or iaUlWluaJ defext* and imperfec¬ 
tion!, fce.. Ac.—hi* former demerit* 
•to the principle ood caiioo of all bU 
tuWpictit mlifortuaet, 

Tho doctrine of merit* trJ dtaerit*. 
*wl of thrir omtomiunt Inlt.cncct, 
hm brae folly lllu.lr.tcd la the per- 
toa of Buildb» bimMlf durixj hi* 


former exUlcaora. Ho Mill of him- 
Mlf to Kit dMpln'Jut Ho lied patted 
with .orient fortena through the 
raege of the animal kingdom, from 
the dote to tbo eleplunt j tint bring 
mtn ho bad been often is hell, end la 
earieat praltkmiof rioheeandpoeerty, 
greatness end mmnneee, until by hie 
mighty efforts ho *t leal freed bimtelf 
from *11 evil tnflueneo, end reeehed 
hie pretent itate of perfection. He 
I* tuppoeod to bare reoouuted to hi* 
dlaclplrt on different orraiiont Are 
hundred end tea of bit former exist¬ 
ence*. , 
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smoke, which he directed at the face of the stranger. 
Buddha said to himself," I will do no harm to that Naga; 
I will leave intact his akin, flesh, and bones; but I will 
conquer him with the very snme weapons ho uses against 
me." Whereupon he emitted by his own power such a 
volume of thick smoke ns soon to silence his adversary, 
and oblige him to havo rccourso to more effectual means 
of attack. He vomited out burning flames. Plira opposed 
flames far more active and destructive tlian those of tho 
Naga. They shone forth with such an uncommon bright¬ 
ness ns to attract a number of Ratliees, who stood motion¬ 
less, admiring the beautiful countenance of Buddha, and 
wondering at his matchless power. The Nagn, vanquislietl, 
gave up the contest, and left to Buddha tiro undisputed 
possession of tho cook-room during tho whole night. In 
the morning opening his patta, Iirra thrust in the tctriflod 
Nagn, and brought it to Ooroowela Nathalie, who, surprised 
at the power of the stranger, said, " This Italian da cannot 
as yet be compared to me." He desired him to stay in bis 
monastery, promising to supply him with food ns long as 
he should bo with him. Phnr accepted the proffered invi¬ 
tation, and fixed his resilience in the midst of a grovo 
littlo distant from the cell of Kathaba. Whilst ho was 
there, four chiefs of Nats of the scat of TsadoumariU camo 
at midnight to the spot whore rested Phro. They were 
very handsome, and a bright hue, encompassing their 
bodies, filled tlio grove with a resplendent light. Katlinba, 
surprised, camo to Buddha, and said to him, " Great Italian, 
the hour of taking your food is at hand; your rice is ready, 
come and eat it. How is it that at midnight there was 
such an uncommon splendour ? One would have thought 
that the whole forest in the neighbourhood was lined with 
immense fires, spreading a blaze of light." l’hra answer¬ 
ing said, " This wonder was caused by the presence of four 
chiefs of Nats that came to visit me and hear my preach¬ 
ings." Kathaba said to himself, * Great indeed must 1» 
tho virtue of tills Italian, since Nats come to see him and 
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acknowledge him for their teacher. He is not yot, how¬ 
ever, my equal." Buddha ate his rico and went back to 
the saute place. 

On another occasion, in the middle of the night, the 
chief of Thagins came to the grove of Buddha, and by his 
power caused a flood of light similar to that produced by 
a thousand lighted fires to pour its effulgent rays in every 
direction. In the morning, Knthaba wont to tho great 
Italian inviting him to come and eat his rice. Meanwhile 
ho asked him the reason of tho wonderful light that had 
been kept up about from midnight until morning, which 
surpassed in brilliancy tliat which had been seen on a 
former occasion, l’hra told him that he had been visited 
by tho chief of Tliogias, who came for the purpose of hear¬ 
ing his instructions. Katliaba thought within himself: 
Great indeed is the glory and dignity of this Kalian, but 
ho is uot as yet a Rnhanda. Phi* ate his food, and con¬ 
tinual to stay in the same grove. 

On another occasion, at the same lata bonr, Fhrn re¬ 
ceived the visit of tho chief of the Brahmas. The flood of 
light that was sent forth by bis body surpassed in effulgent 
splendour all that had been seen. Katliaba cuxno as usual, 
in the morning, to invite the great Kalian to coino and 
take his food, requesting him at the same time to inform 
him of the cause of tho great wonder that had just taken 
place. 1'hm told liim that the chief of Brahmas had 
waited upon him to listen to his preachings. Katliaba 
wondered tho more at the dignity of this great Ralion, who 
attracted round him so eminent a visitor. But he said 
within himself: This Bohan is not yet a Rahanda that 
can be compared to me. Phra partook of his food, and 
continued his stay in the same grove. 

On a certain day, the people of the country had pre¬ 
pared offerings on a largo scale to be presented to Kathaba. 
On hearing this welcome news, the Kathcc thought within 
himself as follows: The people are disposing everything 
to make large offerings to me. It is as well this liahan 
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should not be present on the occasion. He might make a 
display of his power in the presence of the multitude, 
who, taken up with admiration for his person, would make 
great offerings to him, whilst I should see my own decrease 
in a proportion. To-morrow I will contrive in such a way 
as to prevent the great Ihdian from being present Buddha 
discovered at a glance all that was going on in Kathabo's 
mind. Unwilling to offer any annoyance to his host, lie 
conveyed himself to the island of Ootoogare, whore ho col¬ 
lected his meal, which he came to eat on the banka of the 
lako Anawadot Ho spent tho whole day there, and by 
his miraculous power ho was bock to his grove at an early 
hour on the following day. The Kathec came as usual, to 
invito lum to partake of his meal that was ready, and 
inquired from him why he had not made his appenranco 
on the day previous. Buddha, without tho legist emotion 
that could betray an angry feeling, related to Kathaba all 
that hod passed in his mind, and informed him of the 
place he had been to. Kathaba, astonished at what ho 
heard, said to himself: Tlio knowledge of this Italian is 
transcendent indeed, since he is ovon acquainted with the 
thoughts of my mind ; his power too is wonderfully great; 
but withal, lie is not ns yet a Italian da comparable to me. 
Buddha, having eaten his meal, withdrew to his grove. 

On n certain (lay Buddha wished to wash his dress. A 
Thagia, knowing tho thought that occupied his mind, dug 
a small square tank, and appronchiug liim respectfully, 
invited him to wash his tsiwanin therein. Buddha thou 
thought: Where shall I find a stone to rub it upon t Tho 
Thagia, having brought a stone, said to him: " Illustrious 
Phra, here is a stone to rub your tsiwanui on." He thought 
again: Where is a proper place to dry it upon ? The Nat 
that watched the tree Yekada caused it to bend its brandies, 
and said: "My lord, here is a fit plaoo to luing up your 
taiwaran” Ho thought again: Where is a fit spot to 
extend my clothes upon f The chief of Thngins brought a 
large and well-polished stone, and said: "0 illustrious 
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Phra, Hens is a fit place to lay your tsiwnran upon.” In 
the morning, Kathaba repaired as usual to his guest’s place, 
to invite lain to take his meaL Surprised at wliat he per¬ 
ceived, he said to Buddha: " 0 Kalian, formerly there were 
here neither tank nor stone; how is it that they are here 
now 1 How is it, moreover, that the tree Yekadat is now 
bending down its branchesT" Phra related then to the 
Katliec all that had linppened, informing him that the 
chief of Thagias and one Nat had done all those works for 
him, and ministered to all his wants. Kathaba wondered 
mom than before at the great virtue and surpassing excel¬ 
lency of the great Kalian; but ho persisted in liis former 
opinion, that the great Kalian was not a Rnhauda that 
could equal him. Buddlio, having taken liis meal, returned 
to liis grove. 

On another occasion, the Kathoo went to Buddha’s place, 
to invite him to como and partake of bis meal. “Very 
well," said Buddha, “ I have a small business to do now; go 
beforehand, and I will follow you a few moments honce.” 
Whereupon Kathaba went back to his cell. As to Phra, 
lie went to pluck a fruit from the jambu tree, and nmved 
at tlic eating place before Kathaba could reach it. Tho 
Kathce, ou arriving there, was quite surprised to find Phra 
already waiting for him. " How is this 1 " said he, with an 
unfeigned feeling of surprise, " and by what way did you 
como and contrive to arrive here before mo ?" l’hra said 
to him: “ After your departure, I plucked one fruit from 
a jumbo tree, mid yet I have reached this spot sooner than 
you. Here is the fruit I have brought It is as full of 
flavour ns it is beautiful; allow me to present you with it,' 
tlmt yon nuiy cat it.” ■ 01 no, groat Knthan,” replied the 
Kathee," it is not liecoming that I should eat it, but rather 
keep it for yourself." He thought within himself: Won¬ 
derful is indeed the power and eminent excellency of that 
groat Kalian; but ho is uot as yet a Ruhan that enn be 
ranked to me. Thru ate liis rice, and returned to his 
grove. 
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On another day, Phra gave a fresh proof of his miracu- 
lous power, by bringing to Kathaba a mango fruit, plucked 
from a mango-tree growing near the jambu tree, and so 
went on for several days, bringing fruits that grew at tins 
extremity of the southern island. On another day, Phra 
ascended to the seat of Tawadeintlia, and brought there¬ 
from a beautiful water-lily, and yet arrived at the place 
where his meal was ready before Kathaba himself. The 
latter, quite amazed at seeing a flower from the Not coun¬ 
try, thought within liimself: Wonderful, indeed, is the 
power of that great Rohan, who has brought hero, from tlio 
seats of Nats, u beautiful lily in such a short space of time; 
but he is not os yet equal to me. 

On a certain day, the Rathccs were busy splitting fire¬ 
wood. They got a large log of wood upon which their 
united efforts oould rnnke no impression. Kathaba thought 
within himself: The great Rohan is gifted with mighty 
power; let us try him on this occasion. Ho desired 
Gaudama to split the hard log. Gauduma split it in a 
moment in five hundred pieces. The Rathccs then tried 
to light up the fuel, but they could not succeed. Katliala 
requested his guest to come to their assistance. In an 
instant tho five hundred pieces were set in a blaze, and 
presented the terrifying sight of five hundred largo fires. 
The Radices begged the great Italian to extinguish those 
fires which threatened a general conflagration. Their re¬ 
quest was instantaneously granted; tho five hundred fires 
were extinguished. 

During tho cold season in the months of January and 
February, when a heavy cold dew falls, the Rathees 
amused themselves with plunging and swimming in the 
river Ncritzara. Phra caused five hundred fires to blaze 
out on the lmnks of the river. The Rutbees, coining out 
of the stream, wanned themselves by the side of those 
fires. They all wondered at the astonishing power of tho 
great Rahan. But Kathaba persisted iu saying that lie 
was not a Ruhanda like him. 
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On a certain day, a great rain poured in torrent*, so that 
the water overflowed all the country, but it did not roach 
the spot Gaudama stood upon. He thought within him- 
self - It is good that I should create a beautiful dry road 
in the midst of the water. He did so, and walked on the 
dry road, and clouds of dust rose iu tho air. Kathaba, 
much concerned regarding the fate of his guest, took a 
bout, and, with the assistance of his disciples, pulled m the 
direction of Buddha’s grove; but what was their surprise, 
when reaching the spot they found, instead of water, a firm 
dry rood, and Buddlia calmly walking to and fro. Is it 
you, great Kalian,” cried Katluiba, - whom 
"Yes," replied Gaudama, “it is I indeed- Ho had 
scarcely returned this answer, when he rose in the air and 
stood for a while above the boot. Kathaba thought again 
within himself: Greet indeed must be tho perfections and 
attainments of the great Rahan, since water even cannot 
liarm him, but he is not yot a Rahanda like me. 1 lira, 
who knew what was taking place in Kathaba’* mind, said 
to himself: Long time has tliis Kathee kept thinking 
within himself: Tliis Ralian is great, but I am still greater 
than lie; it is time now that I should inspire him with 
fear and surprise. Addressing Kathaba, he said, “ Rathee, 
you are not a Rahanda, that has arrived to the perfection 
of Araliat; you have never performed the meritorious 
actions of the four ways to perfection; you are not, there¬ 
fore, a Italian da. But I have, during former existences, 
carefully attended to those practices which have enabled 
me to reach perfection, and finally obtain the Buddhaslnp. 
Astonished at such an unexpected declaration, Katluiba 
humbled himself, fell on his knees, and prostrated him¬ 
self at the feet of Buddlia, saying: "Illustrious Pure, 
I wish to become Rahan under your direction.” Thru 
replied: "KaUiaba, you have under you five hundred 
Rathecs, go and inform them of all that has happened. 
■Whorcupcn Kathaba went to the plaoo where the Batbees 
had assembled, and said to themI wish to placo myself 
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under the direction of the great Rah an." The flvo hundred 
Rathoea told him that they were willing to follow his ex¬ 
ample, since he had been hitherto to them such an excel¬ 
lent teacher. They rose np, and, collecting their utensils, 
such os the twisted hnire, the forked staff, U 10 hair}* girdle, 
the honey filtre, &c., flung them into the river; then they 
came, and prostrating themselves nt the foot of Buddha, 
craved admittance to the dignity of Italians. 

Nadi Hath aba, seeing tire utensils floating on the water 
and carried down by tho stream, called his followers and 
said to them: " Some misfortune must luivc befallen my 
elder brother; let us go and Bee wlmt has happened." 
They were no sooner arrived, than Kathaba related to 
them all that had just taken place. Nadi Kathaba went 
forthwith to Buddha’s cell, attended by all his disciples. 
Railing all at the feet of Phra, they declared their readi¬ 
ness to become his disciples, and applied for tho dignity 
of Rohan. Guyu Kathaba, who lived a little below the 
place of Nadi Kathalm, seeing on the surface of the water 
tiro utensils of the followers of both his brothers floating 
in the direction of tho stream, hastened, witli his two 
hundred disciples, to tho place of Ooroowela Kathaba. On 
his being informod of all that had occurred, lto and his fol¬ 
lowers threw themselves at Gandaina's feet, praying for 
admittance into the order of Rahnns. They were all ad¬ 
mitted. The conversion of Ooroowela Kathnlia was brought 
about by tho display, on the port of Buddhu, of no less 
thun three thousand five hundred aud sixty wonders. 1 


1 It ha* bom aaaertod hi a f.-wmer 
DOU that tho ]>rmeliing* of Buddli* 
wrro *oto«n|aBlod with rairaelea, to 
impart aa additional weight anil an 
SmiUtiblo cridoao* to laia doctrine*. 
Thii auartiuu la fully oornihonUd 
by all tho particular* attending the 
onnToraion of the thrao KatU» ..i ami 
their diaeljdn*. On thia ocoa.ioa 
Buddha mol with Ilia (natcat amount 
of atul-horu roaiatanco on tho port 
VOL. L 


of Onroowrla XathaHa. Than fa no 
iloabt bat our great j.raaeW reaortod 
to every Btau |anuil«i to carry 

aoavlotioa to tho naiad of hi* diatia- 
gnialiorl bearer. R* had. liowrror, to 
deal with a man lull uf hia own 
merit* and exeaUrwr. who thought 
himaolf far an perl or to orory ©no 
alio. Hia bt-r argument* prmrod 
poarerlau ha'or* a a lf-e>*e«ilcd In¬ 
divid ul, who wan uoJ to giro ami 
K 
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CHAPTER VII. 


BuJJka'i strmtn tn ikt meunUiim-Inttnitw ef Buddka and King 

tksra in At vitimt, tf tkt tit, of Radta t it^-A nmtrt/R atkahi to 
BwUka't Mimgalim—Itutr>utioni dttntrtd It tkt king and hi 

attendant! —iWw» entry if Bnddka inta Radtagit-Dtnatitn tflh 

WtUamtn « tnatite, It Bnddka-Ctranrxien tf Tiarifatra and Man- 
kahm — Tkt Jtakami art ittul, lannUd k, tkt fttfU tf Radtagit. 


Aooompanied by bis thousand followers, Phra wont to the 
village of Gayathitha. This village stands on the bank of 
the river Gaia. Clow to it, there is o mountain xesera- 


not to NNin inatrootlon, ud enjoyed 
k fur-famed celebrity. Buddha (U 
oompelltd to reeort to lib unbounded 
power of arorklng mlracJae, ud with 
tt overcame M leal thk efetinato ltd 
blind reaitUnoo of the proud Kalhae. 
No eooqueet had im Wn to dearly 
bought; butit pored trail worth the 
extraordinary tiforto nude to obtain 
it. Kithibo became on* of the Boot 
a launch adherent* of Buddha, and 
ono of the moot torrent diaciplca, who 
laboured hard tor the prcpagatloe of 
Bmldbtem He l» the caret otlo- 
bratod ot ell Buddhietie monk*, and 
to lile name it ever prellaed the dla- 
tinguiebed epithet of Maha, whio'n 
moan* great. After Oaudama'a de¬ 
mit*. be became the patriarch of the 
liiedilhlaU. By hit care and cirrtiooa, 
a council of 4re lie mired Kabaat 
wae aeatmblod at Kadagio, under 
the reign of Kins Adratotlm, to eon- 
dean the unbecoming language ared 
by tone falee or imperfectly taught 
oonrrrti, wbo w.tbed to ehnko off, 
on many paints the authority of 
Boddba. 


In the epioode of the conrentoa of 
tho three Kalhebaa, the attentive 
reader oannol fail to hare obeerred 
one particular that throwe tome light 
on the portion tereeal heade of pUi- 
loeophieal eoliool* occupied in the 
day* that aw the origin of Beddhiam. 
Tboo# tag** lired in retired plaoee, 
far from the buetlo end tumult of tho 
world. It u preUbU that at Sret 
they wore alone, or with but a few 
other individual wbo delighted in 
the tame modo of life. Their time 
wae entirely token up with etudy and 
meditation. The obieet of their eta- 
dlea and reflection* wa* Uio boundleu 
held of metapbyala and moral*. 
Their diet wa plain, and their abato- 
mieuaneaa carried to a degree Hindu 
derotce* and fanatic* are alone cap¬ 
able of reaching. Tho fame cf tho 
preSeiency of aomo of thoeo indivi¬ 
dual* is acienoo and virtue aoon 
attracted to their eolltude numbere 
of pnpila, eager to pUoe themeelvre 
under the tuition and discipline ot 
matters » eminent in every reopeet. 
The three Eathaboe nut have been 
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bling in appearance an elephant's head. On the top of the 
mountain stands a large rock, wide enough to accommodate 
Buddha and all his attendants. He ascended the moun¬ 
tain with his disciples, and, having reached its suuimit, sat 
down. Summoning all his disciples, he said to them: 
" Beloved Bickus, nil that is to he met with in the three 
abodes of men, Nats, and Brahmas, is like a burning flame. 
But why is it so ? Because the eyes are a burning flame; 
the objects perceived by the eyes, the view of those objects, 
the feeling created by that view, ore all like a burning 
flame. Tho sensations produced by tho eyes cause a suc¬ 
cession of pleasant and painful feelings, but these are like¬ 
wise a burning flame. What are the causes productive of 
such a burning ? It is the fire of concupiscence, of anger, 
of ignorance, of birth, of death, of old age, and or anxiety. 
Again, the ear is a bunring flame; the sounds, tire percep¬ 
tion of tho sounds, the sensations caused by the sounds, 
arc all a burning flamo; tire pleasure or pain produced by 
tire sounds are also a bunting flame, which is fed by the 
fire of concupiscence, anger, ignorance, birth, old age, death, 
anxiety, tears, affliction, and trouble. Again, tire sense of 
smelling is a burning flame; tire odours, the perception of 
odours, tho sensations produced by odours, are all a burn¬ 
ing flame; tire pleasure and pain resulting therefrom are 
but a burning flame, fed by concupiscence, anger, ignorance, 
birth, old age, death, disquietude, tears, affliction, and sor¬ 
row. Again, the taste is a burning flame; tire objects 
tasted, the perception of those objects, the sensation* pro¬ 
duced by them, are all a burning flame, kept up by the fire 


oolobretwl througbe-st tbo country, 
olnee wo And them at tho hood of ao 
many diioiplo*. Humility hao tutor 
brers tho font of tho Hmtlion aagtt, 
«tth«r in or out cf India. Conooit 
and oelf «U«m war* fretored in thrir 
aoula by tba ooeacloutnrea of their 
ova aaportority and oxcoUoareo, by 
tho praitot laviahad on thorn by thoir 
dsioi( let, and not a littlo by tho »o- 


oTuaion from aocloty to vhleli thry 
voluntarily roorguodlhomatltaa. Spi¬ 
ritual prido, like a cunning foo, oteu- 
pied its the hoart tbo plat* raaattd 
by puaiona of a eoaraor nature and 
Icaa drlic-tto tinga. Tho conduct of 
tho older Kaibaba fully hoart oat tbo 
truth and rerrootneaa of lha ahoro 
aaaartion. 
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of concupiscence, angor, ignorance, birth, old age, death, 
anxiety, tears, affliction, and sorrow. Again, the sense of 
feeling, the objects felt, the perception of those objects, 
the sensations produced by them, are a burning flame; the 
pleasure and pain resulting therefrom are but a burning 
flame, fostered by concupiscence, angor, ignorance, birth, 
old age, death, anxiety, tears, affliction, and sorrow. Again, 
the heart is a burning flame, as well os all the objects per¬ 
ceived by it, and the sensations produced in it; the plea¬ 
sure and pain caused by the heart are too a burning flame, 
kept up by the fire of concnpisccnoo, anger, ignorance, 
birth, old ago, death, disquietude, tears, affliction, and sor¬ 
row. Beloved Bickus, they who understand the doctrine 
I have preached, and see through it, ore full of wisdom 
and deserve to be called my disciples. They are displeased 
with the senses, the objects of the senses, matter, pleasure 
and pain, as well as with all tlio affections of the heart. 
They become free from ooncupisconoe, and therefore exempt 
from passions. They have acquired the true wisdom that 
leads to perfection; they are delivered at onoo from the 
miseries of another birth. Having practised the most 
excellent works, nothing more remains to bo performed by 
them. They want no more the guidance of tlio sixteen 
laws, for tltey have reached far beyond them." 1 


• Tlio i*1U*»H»coI dloonno of 
IlmlJUa CO ebt irxmnUin may be coo. 
•Marvel u Or •mniunry of Ilia tliocry 
of moral*. II 1» cc«f*uodly vary 
obaoura and much above th« ordinary 
Irret of (La human ondrrrtejiding. 

Tlio lirarere whom La addreaeed were 
jcruina already trained op to hil 
Icadtlng. and therefore prepared tor 
uiidvratandiiig aaoh doctrine*. Hod 
La tpofccw In that alnlraM ntyln to 
cowauion |*uple, It ii certain bo would 
Lave uiaMd hi* aim and tX]ioacil him- 
atif to tha chaw of net being nmUr. 
Oteorl. lint >10 ad.lreootd a orlrct 
audience, where minds were folly ca¬ 


pable of eomprehtruling hli moot alr- 
vatrd dootriuer. Hr call* lilr dleolplre 
BSrkua, or mendicant*. to remind 
Harm of Uir oUtr of voluntary pororty 
Urey bad rmbnred when tbry Uxnwm 
kit follower*, and to imprea* their 
mind* with contempt for the richer 
and pUatum of thi* world. 

He lay* It down a* a great and gene¬ 
ral principle that all that rxiat* re- 
wmlilw a flame that Joule* the oyra 
by iu brilliancy and torment* by ite 
Laming effect*. H«re appear* the 
favourite nutba of lluiLlhirm that 
there ia nutMng a.iUUntUl and real 
in thi* world, and Ural tire continual 
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Having thus spoken, Budtllia remained silent. Ilia 
hearers felt themselves wholly disentangled from the tram¬ 
mels of passions, and disengaged from all n flections to 
material objects, and they who had been but Bohans 
became Bnhonulas. 


change# ami vioimitudee we ere ex- 
poeed to in the enuec of painfill 
•mixtion i. Uuddha review# the d< 
••HIM (tho heart, according to hit 
theory, ti the eeat of a >Uth Kim] 

in eueocaalun, and u they ere the 
channel# through which affection* ere 
prodnoed ob tlio eo«l, bo comport# to 
e burnirg; Kune the organa of the 
mbmb, tlio verivui ohjecte of the 
notion of the niun, the raiulti join- 
fal or egretablu produced by them, 
lleifoe he fulminate* a geuorel end 
tweeping condemnation agalait ell 
that exfato out of men. TIm leom, 
being the uieeni througti which inat- 
tor influence# the xml, ehere in the 
uuivertal doom. IUnldUa lele forth 
the oeueoe productive of that burning 
fleme. They ere — fir it, the three 
greet end general principle# of do- 
merit#, vfa., eooeupUotooe, anger, end 
ignorance. In the book of Ktiilea 
three three prinol|dc« are oxplniued 
at great lot-gth; they ere rvproeeated 
a» the apriitge from which flow all 
other paMK-ni. la a Itt.glhrmd 

digraaluii tlie nuthor aimt at aimpH- 
fylag the quu*tUm, and emieuroun 
to show, by a tegiul proeeia, the! 
ignorance it tlio head aoureo from 
which cencupiecenoc i.n-1 jiexino teko 
their rtae. It U, therefore, aeeording 
to BuddldaLa, Into tho dark cocoa uf 
ignorance tint metaphyalolane nm>l 
peoetrato In order to diecorcr the 
lint oeuee of nil moral disorden. 
Beery being baa hie mind more or 
Ice* nncomi*wil by » thick mist that 
prevent# him from ecoiag truth. Ife 
miitakee good for erll, right for 
wrong i lie erronootuly cllnga to ma¬ 
terial ohjecte that hare no reality, no 
anbeUnce, no eonaiiter.ee; hie paa- 
•Iota are kept alire by hie love or 


hatred of rain illnOona. The flame 
fa, moreover, fed hy Urth, ohl age, 
dentil, affliction!, ho., which are 
iu many /oei wherefrom rtulleto out 
o« all eurronmling object# 8rc» wliioh 
k«W|i up tire general oowflagration. 
But they play only a Meomlary action, 
dependent on the three grmt cit'uve 
of all evile ju.t alluded to, What 
ecaiea birth, old age, and death? in¬ 
quire! tire Bnddlifat. Tile Inw of 
merit* Mid demerit! U tho imBKdlale 
amwer to the queatioa; it might l« 
eddod thereto, tho iiocoamty of ac¬ 
quiring moriU anil gravitating to. 
wardi perfect!-.*. A nun fa hnru to 
innumerable MMOecdlog oxlatonoci Wy 
virtue of lile lM|irefeottobe, anil that 
ho might acquire frwh merita hy the 
practice of virtue. By birth, a fariife 
fa uahered into a new exfatenea er 
Into a new atatc, whore the burning 
llatue which ie rapjawed to aprtud 
over all that oxiate excreiiee ita teiti- 
Ing aud tormenting infliivuce over 
hiiu. Old ago and death are two 
jwrioda when a radical eliaugs ope- 
rntci upon a lining, and placee lilm in 
a dilfeniut Mtualiun where he expe¬ 
rience# the baneful eif«eta of the ceo- 
llagratirei. " Bkaeed are they," U]| 
Buddha, “ who uwduratond tide; they 
are fall of wiadont; they become dl«- 
|dcno-d with all pawioni and with all 
the lliinga tboy act upon. Tho oanac* 
of exIiteBera being due# away with, 
they have reached the terminal at 
all ponlbteexiitonccc; one atop mure 
ned they find themavlree placed be¬ 
yond tho iafluenco of the power of 
attraction that ntaiua forcibly all 
beiag* in tlio vortex of exiitcncc*. 
and liriaga them toward* the centre of 
perfection ; they are in fact entering 
into tho itoto of h’eibhui." 
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Whilst the most excellent Phra was enjoying himself in 
the place of Gayathitha, ho recollected that, at the timo 
when he was but a Phralaong, being near the mountain 
Pantawa, he had received from King Pimpathara an invi¬ 
tation to oorao to his own country and preach the law. 
Accompanied with his thousand Kalian das, he sot out for 
the country of Kadzagio. Having arrived at a small dis¬ 
tance from the royal city he went to the Latti grove, about 
three gawotfl from Radsagio, a place planted with palm 
trees. The king, having heard of his arrival, said to his 
people: “ The descendant of a long succession of illustrious 
prinocs, the great Kalian Gaudama, has entered into our 
country, and is now in the grove of palm-trees, in the gar¬ 
den of Tnndiwana." The happy news was soon re-cchoed 
throughout the country. The people said among them¬ 
selves : The great Gaudama is come indeed. He is per¬ 
fectly acquainted with all that relates to the throe states 
of men, Nats and Brahmas; he preaches a sublime and 
lovely law; the morals that he announces arc pure, like a 
shell newly cleansed. Pimpathara, placing himself at the 
head of 120,000 warriors, surrounded by crowds of nobles 
and Pounhas, went to the garden of Tnndiwana, where 
Phra was seated in the middle of his disciples. He paid 
his respects by prostrating himself before him, and then 
withdrew to a becoming distance. The countless crowd 
followed the example of their monarch, and seated them¬ 
selves at a becoming distance. Some of them remained 
conversing with Buddha, and heard from him words worthy 
to be ever remembered; some others, having their hands 
joiued to tho forehead, remained in a respectful attitude; 
some were praising his illustrious ancestors; others re¬ 
mained modestly silent. All of them, perceiving the throe 
Kothabas close to the person of Phra, doubted whether 
Gaudama was their disciple, or they, his disciples. Buddha, 
seeing at once what thought occupied the mind of the 
warriors, noblemen, and Pounhas, addressed the elder 
Katliaba, called Ooroowcla Kathabo, and said to him: 
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"Kathaba, you wlio lived formerly in the solitude of 
Ooroowela, answer the question I am now putting to 
you. You were formerly a teacher of Rathocs, who 
practised works of great mortification, to such an extent 
that their bodies were emaciated by self-inflicted pen¬ 
ances : what has induced you to give np the sacrifices 
you were wont to make?" "Blessed Buddha," answered 
.Kathaba, " I have observed that exterior objects, the 
sounds, the tnatc, the gratification of the senses, are but 
miserable filth; and, therefore, I take no more delight in 
the offering of small and great sacrifices." Buddha replied, 
“ Kathaba, if you 1» no longer pleased with what is beau¬ 
tiful to the eyes, pleasant to the ear, palatable to the taste, 
aud agreeable to the gratification of the senses, in what 
do you presently find pleasure and delight?" Kathaba 
answered," Blessed Buddha, the state of Ncibban is a state 
of rest, but that rest cannot bo found os long os we live 
under the empire of senses and passions. That rest excludes 
existence, birth, old age, and death; the great mental 
attainments alone lead thereto. I know and see that 
happy state. I long for it I am, therefore, displeased 
with the making of great and small sacrifices." Having 
thus spoken, Kathaba rose up, worshipped Buddha by 
prostrating himself before him, and touching with his fore¬ 
head the extremities of his feet, and said, " 0 most excel¬ 
lent Buddha, you are my teacher, aud I am your disciple." 
All the people, seeing what Kathaba had done, know that 
he was practising virtue under the direction of Gaudaina.* 


9 Prom the purport of Kathaba'* iag end imeaolatiag of animal*, there 
reply to Duddbn'a queetion, it may e*n bo no doubt.** aueh in eot would 
be inferred with eortainty that the here been contrary to the tender re- 
Retheee wen in the hebit of malting gard they .lwaye had for the life of 
•aerifies* or burnt-offering*. Tlieto animat*. Ike ini tl to tee of Menu 
Meriden* again wore diatinguuhed come to our help to elucidate thi* 
into two elataae; the one. including point. Tb* Brahmin 1* enjoined, 
the email or duly onee, end lb* other, according to that compilation of lawe, 
the greet burnt-offeringa, made on to melt* burnt-offering* of etarified 
eolemn oeculoa*. That tbeee aeeri- butter and other article* to tbe m«ne* 
So** wen not perforated by tbe kill- of hie mentor*. Agreeably to tbit 
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rhra, who was acquainted with their innermost thoughts, 
knew that thoy were longing to hear the preaching of tho 
law. As he had alwnys done, he began to preach to them 
the virtue of liberality in almsgiving, and then unfolded 
before them, with matchless eloquence, the advantages of 
leaving the world, &c. Tbe hearers felt an inward delight 
in all that was said to them. Observing the favourable 
impression made upon them, Gaudama continued to in¬ 
struct them on the four laws, regarding the miseries of 
this world, the passions, the practice of excellent works, 
and the ways to perfection. At the conclusion of these 
instructions, the king mid 100,000 of the assembly, like 
a piece of white cloth which, when plunged into dye, 
retains the colour it receives, obtained instantly the state 
of Tliautapau.* As to the 10,000 remaining hearers, thoy 


regulation, Kathaha {unformed tho#* 
lita, which, in tba opinion of Uudiiha, 
wore perfectlj melt**, tti.ee tier 
could not be the oem, of elevating 
the performer to the knowledge aoj 
perfection repint* for obtaining 
wbat be tlimn mil* ptr ezctUoMU 
tile deiirrrnuce. 

K*th*b* St rather obooure ia bi* 
a newer. It mm that ho intended 
to Rcknowlrdge that, notwithitand- 
*“f tho earrifloe* and burnt-offering* 
bo had made, and upon tho value of 
which ho hod laid much itreu, con. 
cupieeonc* and othrr vieioui propea- 
•itia* wvro (till deeply rooted in him ; 
tUt, through the clianad or hit 
exterior ubjoetc continued to 
•aoko loprecatona on hie aouL Ho 
lsad, therefore. beOMuadiaguatcd with 
prectiocc Which could ant fro* him 
from the action ami influence of 

In the opinion ef Bad'll.*, tbooh- 
trruw of exterior roUgtoua Her* 
enn never elevate man to tho auldime 
knowledge of pure Inch, which alone 
dor. eoafrr real perfection to him 
who tin* tooomo o true eage, and ia 
decani worth/ of obtaining the do¬ 


ll wane#. A etclouo app-ioatioo of 
tho mind to the meditation of tbe taw 
aod tbe nature of being*, i* tho only 
w »7 leading to the noqalramcnt of 
truo wlidom. Am long at KatkaU 
waa con tea tad with material net* of 
worehip, and hi* mind* attention 
woa tngreaned wiUi tliooo rain otre- 
wonWa, ho had not u /ot entered In 
tho way of perfection. He bad hitber- 
to miaacd tho true path ; be had 
wandered In tho bread read of error, 
eocompaaeod by mental darknaaa, and 
daeoivod by porprtual Uluriona. Hu 
oxtanaivo knowledge bad rarvod bat 
to lend Mm in the wrong direction. 
Ho wanted the guidance of Bmddbn 
to enable him to retrace bin .top. and 
Und the right way. Ho bad to U- 
ooam oeonSMo of the truth of the 
treat fundamental maxim, of all real 
wiriom, via, tUi in tbia world all ia 
■objected to ohango and to pain; and 
that all bring* .« more Uhiricae, 
doitituto of all reality. 

* To complete what baa already 
U«i atated re,peeing tho Ariaha or 
venonible* in a foregoing note, tho 
following ii added. The readar uiurt 
btnr in mind that the drinhi are 
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believed in the three precious things in the capacity of 
Upathokaa. 

The niler of the country of Mugataritz, King 1 ‘impnthara, 
having obtained tlie state of Tlmubipcm, said to Guutlauui, 
" Illustrious Buddha, some years ago, when I was but a 
crown prinoe of this country, I entertained five desires, 
which are all happily accomplished. Here are the five 
desires—I wished to become king; I desired that tho 
Phrn, worthy of receiving tlu* homage of all men, sliould 
come into my kingdom; tluit I might have the privilege 


divided into fonr eliuatt*, named— 
ThauUpan, Thalcadagam, Anagam, 
end AralmU, and, according to lit 
particular jwelthm oceu]<lo<l by tho 
being* n t thOM note*, each clan it 
lulidkvklcd into two: Tinea, for lit. 
■tone*. Thactepj.lt: Mcg»U inctnt lie 
who b»» entered tud it walking, m 
it were, in tie wny of tb« perfection 
of TbtuUjieii ; tsd Tbant*;atli-|ilio 
indicatoi tlicuo wiio enjoy the menu 
end binning* of the .Into of ThauU- 
pen ; end to with tho three auperto* 
■UgM of perfoeUoo. To obtain tbe 
ttate of Thautapen, n men mint liero 
left the direction followed up by ell 
creature* end enlored into the direc¬ 
tion or way tbet letdt to dolivorenot. 
He will hero yot to go through 
00,000 kepe or duration* of world a, 
end muatbo boru *ov»n time* ntoro in 
tlte ate to of men end Nat before bo 
be e perfected being, ripe foe tlio atnto 
efNeibban. Tboeo who have reached 
the atoto of Thaked again tliell lievo 
to ]te»« through 60,coo kajie, end be 
bom one* in tho atete of Net end 
o«>M in the atete of nmn, before tboy 
be perfected. Three who beve ob- 
Ulned Uie third etepof Anagam here 
to travel through *0,000 kapa, end 
are no more to undergo the procoea of 
birth; at tho end of that period tboy 
are perfected. The fourth etege of 
perfection, tbet of Arel.at, la the 
bigbret a being oen ever obtain. Tit 
fortunate Arehat u gifted with auper- 


natural powera At tho end of 00,000 
k*(ie he i* perfect*!, and reathee the 
atete of deliverance. These four 
•tatec ere often oellcd tho four great 
rood* leading to dulircrunco or to 
Netbban. It may lie naked whether 
tho auto of ThauUpan U the Tint 
itep reached by ovory owe that ad- 
her** to llnildlia’a doctrine*, or 
whetlior it ia tlio one that require* a 
curtain pregreae in (he wey of believ. 
lag and prectlaing? It reeine, from 
tho nerratire of tbo convemion of 
King Pirn yaUh are end lilt follow era 
that the atalo U TUutnpen ia the 
reward of Uiom who have abown 
a more then common prvtelenoj 
and fervour in mllirriug to lluddbu 
and Ida doetrinea, but uot the firat 
atop to enter into tbo eeaembly 
of the faithful and becoino a mem. 
her thereof. Qno may lie a aiiupU 
hearer, or Upethaka, believing in 
the three iwrcieoa thing*, withe'll 
attaining that ef Thentapan. Ob 
till* oocniloii, the king anil 100,000 of 
hia warrior* and lioUemm became 
Tliautepaua, wberea* the remaining 
10,000 beeenic helloveraend member* 
of tho uaembly without reaching any 
further. Tlio firat entered iiilo tbo 
•treasn re current leading to perfec¬ 
tion. The latter were fervent be¬ 
liever*, obaerved the fire procopU, 
but iu no way aapirad to the attain, 
ment of the doctrine* of a higher 
order. 
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of approaching him ; that he might preach his doctrine to 
me; and, finally, that I might thoroughly understand all 
his preaching. These five wishes have been fully realised. 
Your law, 0 most excellent Buddha, is a most perfect law. 
To what shall I liken it as regards the happy results it 
produces T It is like replacing on its proper basis a vase 
that was bottom upwards, or setting to light objects hitherto 
buried in deep darkness; it is an excellent guide that shows 
out the right way; it is like a brilliant light, shining forth 
and dispelling darkness. Now I take refuge in you, your 
law, and the assembly of the perfect Henceforth I will 
he your supporter, and to-morrow I will supply you and 
your disciples with all that is necessary for the support of 
nature." Buddha, by his silence, testified his acceptance 
of the offered favour. Whereupon tire king rose up, pros¬ 
trated himself before him, and, turning on tho right left 
the place, and returned to his palace. 

Early in the morning Pimpethara ordered all sorts of 
eatables to be prepared. Meanwhile he sent messengers to 
Buddha to inform him that his meal was ready. Buddha, 
rising up, put on his dress, and, carrying his patta, set out 
for Rodzogio, followed by his one thousand disciples. At 
that time a prince of Thagios, assuming the appearance of 
a handsome young man, walked a little distance in front 
of Buddha, singing to his praise several stanzas. " Behold 
the most excellent is advancing towards Radzagio with his 
one thousand disciples. In his soul he is full of meekness 
and amiability; he is exempt from all passions; his face 
is beautiful, and shines forth like the star Thigi; he has 
escaped out of the whirlpool of existences, and delivered 
himself from the miseries of transmigration. He is on his 
way to the city of Radzagio attended by a thousand 
Bahanrini” (The same stanza is thrice repeated.) “ He 
who has obtained the perfection of Ariahs, who has prac¬ 
tised the tea great virtues, who has a universal knowledge, 
who knows and preaches the law of merits, who discovers 
at once the sublime attainments, the most perfect being. 
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the most excellent, is entering into the city of Radzagio 
attended by a thousand Rahaudas." 

The inhabitants of the city, seeing the beautiful appear¬ 
ance of that young man, and hearing all that he was singing 
aloud, said to each other, " Who is that young man whose 
countenance is so lovely, and whose mouth proclaims such 
wonderful tilings t ” Tlio Thngia, hcoring what was said 
of him, replied, “0 children of men! the most excellent 
Fhra whom ye see is gifted with an incomparable wisdom; 
all perfections are in him; he is free of all passions; no 
being can ever be compered to him; ho is worthy to receive 
the homage and respect of men and Nats; his unwavering 
mind is ever fixed in truth; lie announces a law extending 
to all things. As for me, I am but his humble servant " 4 


4 I» not that roans rout doing tbs 
duly of forerunner uf Buddha 00 tbo 
occasion of bit suUmn ontry Into tbs 
oily of Kadtaglo! 

ill* BurstlT* of th* ilonatioa of 
the grove or garden of Woloowon by 
King Fimpethera to Buddha, discloses 
tbo manner in which Bnddfaistii 
monks hero borons* boldort, not u 
individuals, but st morn bo r» of society, 
of landed properties. Buddha and 
kit disciples at tret bad no plaeo as a 
body or a society to liro in ; hitherto 
bo had taken tip bit qunrtors in any 
place where people wore willing to 
receive 1dm. lie mast have often 
been pat to greet inconvenience, per- 
tionlerly after tbs accession of new 
disdptee, who daily crowded about 
him. The plena klrg folt the dieed- 
rantage the aooiety wee labouring 
under i he retolvcd to give them a 
plaeo where tlio assembly might livo 
and remain. The donation was 11 
solemn as possible. It transferred 
to Buddha the property of the gardes, 
without any oomlitioa, for aver. The 
donation, on the other band, waa fully 
accepted. This it, I believe, the first 
instance of an aet of this description. 
The grove and monastery of Weieo- 


wou it auoli celebrated in Buddha'S 
Ufa. 

In Burmese towns a particular t|M>t 
is allowed for the building of bouses 
or monatterin for BuddliiOie recluses 
or monks. It U somewhat Isolated 
from all etbor buildings, and forme, 
as it were, the quarter of tha yellew- 
dressed personages. Here Is a general 
description cf ene of these buildings. 
They ere of as oblong-square shape, 
raised about eight or ten feet above 
tbo ground, and supported on wooden 
poets, and sometimes, though seldom, 
on bride pillars. The frame uf Ilia 
edifice is of wood, aed [denis form 
the wall. Above the first reef rises 
a second one of smaller dlmeneicne, 
and a third one, yet smaller than tha 
second. This stylo of reefing a build¬ 
ing is allowed only for pagodas, Tbla. 
point' houses, and royal palaces. The 
place between the soil and the floor 
is left open, and never 000verted to 

any uto. A flight of slope, made «f 
wood or bricks, tends to the eatrence 
of tbs edifice, tbo Interior whereof la 
generally divided ae follows:—One 
net hall designed for the reception of 
visitors, and used also aa a school- 
room foe the hoys who go to learn 
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Having reached the king's palace, Buddha was received 
with every demonstration of respect, and led to the place 
prepared for him. Pimpatiura thought within himself of 


tb* rudiment* of reading, writing, 
Mul khu time* ciphering. « 

grand ocouiou, th§ Talapolna pw 
ally *Uy tn that ball, doing mj 
with th«*r time In the beat »»y they 
CIS, ooet»lurully reading boob, count¬ 
ing tiltir bend*, ch.wiug beta), and 
wry often ilocping. At th* extremity 
of tbo lull th.ro 1* *|iUoo ruled one 
or too Hop* *ho»* tbo Ur*L A por¬ 
tion Of that jJl.CC M loft IMt, Mill 
rwerred for tbc Bitting* of th* T»lx- 
pdni, when tboy rae*iv* vidtnre j tbo 
oU.r parUon, width extend* to tb« 
wall, U oecajded by Idol* or repre- 
msUUoch of Buddha. r»i**d on 
podcMala, And *om*UmM pUotd on 
•hrtros, with tha f*w implement* 
required for exterior weoahlp. Tier*, 
too, are to be *c«n * few trunk* orna¬ 
mented with ttniptcre* and gilding*, 
and containing Uok* belonging to 
tbc in on** lory. The ball and tho 
place a* far a* the walla occupy ju*t 
mtv-failf of tb* obloog-aquar*. Tho 
other ball, parellal to tho flret, i* 
oeesjiied by room* intended for tb* 
•toring of alma, *nd a* dormitorio* 
for tho iiimaU* of tho bow**. In 
•rax monattori** lb* ceiling la painted 
*t»d jmrtly gilt. Tho cook-room, 
when them U on*, u oennocted with 
tbo extremity of Ilia wpiare, oppesit* 
to tb* ono occupied by the bloli. It 
i* generally on tb* uni level with 
tlie fluor uf tbo building. Government 
Isa nothing to do with tho erection, 
repair*, aad malatrnanee of loom 
odificee. Tory are creeled ami kept 
up by private individual*, who doem 
it wry mtriUirioiu to build Rich 
place*. Tbo** whoa* jilcty actuate* 
■id prompt* th«a to uuderUk* ouch 
■a npwdn work wum tho titlo of 
Kiaceg Tip, which mean* mpportar 
of a jtxgod* or TaUpobu 1 residence. 
They are proud of tueli diitiuolion, 


mum thenuolwa to be caCod by Hint 
title, and a!way* make it to follow 
their namoa In algntng any paper or 
document. 

Tha above daaariptivo aktteh of a 
motMiteryi* rather ineomrdetu, if ap¬ 
plied to these found in tb* largo plac** 
of Burmx.li peeper, aad paxtloularly In 
tbo capital. Some of them era Uhl 
out on a anal* of matneta and m«g- 
nifieenoe difBonU to realim by these 
who haw not examined thorn. A 
largo open gallery tuna all round tho 
building i a icoond ana of a rectan¬ 
gular aliape, but protected by tha 
roof. form*. •• it were, oe tho four 
aide, tho mfAule* to tho central 
portiou of tho rdidoo. It i* tho 
place when tb* Thongi** »pond th* 
greater part of their time, *ltb«r la 
talking witli tlie numerou* Idler* that 
Ttiil them, or in toachiug ehildren. 
Largs ihutter* wparate thl* from 
th* open ver»mUh; tboy may be 
throwa all open hy puihiog forward 
the lowar part, th* npjwr on* remain¬ 
ing fixed by hinge*, and ao may lie 
opened to tbo height required to pro- 
toot tli* Inmat** from tha rain and 
tha tun. Tha central hall, by far the 
fic**t and loftieai of tho building, io 
tree red for tho ideio and aU tha Im- 
plomenta of worabip, and tb* box to 
containing the bock* of th* monaatery, 
commonly put together In a very dto- 
ordered way. n» celling la gilt and 
adorn rd.oftea with t**te and olagane*. 
A partition diridea th* liall late two 
equal porta. Th* ono luw.nl* the 
cast io for MM hug* atatne of Gan- 
damn, and cmaUtr one* with many 
article* of worship. Tlis other, faoing 
tho ooutb, i» 11*0.1 for aewral pur- 
jioa*a ; oomatlmo* a* dormltoria* for 
th* Talapeia*. Th* peat* cupportisg 
tho interior port are aix or eight in 
number, aad offer the Gueet apaqiain* 
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tho thing which could prove acceptable to Plan, in order 
to offer it to him. He said within himself, My garden, 
which is situated near tho city, would doubtless be a very 
fit place for Buddha and his followers to live in. As it 
lies not far from the oity, it would be a place of easy resort 
to nil those who should foci inclined to visit Buddha and 
pay him their respeota; it is, moreover, far enough off, so 
that the noise and cries of the people could not bo heard 
therein. The place is peculiarly fitted for retreat and con¬ 
templation ; it will assuredly prove agreeable to Buddlts. 
Whereupon he rose up, and, holding in his hand a golden 
shell like a cup, ho made to Plira a solemn offering of that 
garden which was called Weloowou.* Guudoma romainod 


of t*ik limber I bare ever Men. ioidi 
being fully alxty nnJ serenty fort 
high- In (onto of three inonaaterios 
the bell part* of tlio Interior ire gilt, 
artel loiueUtnM thouterioiride*; the 
ornaments of tbe extrcmitice of the 
roof *n<l the spare between tbe ruefi 
u* revered with gold leave*. In 
tboM two plnots too mw displayed 
oarvinge, whleli reflect great credit 
on the aklU of nalire workmen, tad 
olkit Uio admiration of forelginr*. 
One of there monuUnn celiod the 
ltloeng-dau-gye, uoar the pbec where 
tho Arm can idol U, tad another ckn* 
to I be pUco where tho snjirotne head 
of Talnpolne ia living, are the lineal 
and lergoet spceitMae of tuonaaleriei 
the writer hna evor ie«a In Uaruiah. 

• On tho occasion of tbo preaett- 
tatian to Baddlia of tho Woloowon 
raouaitery, arid of the Uniti attached 
to it, by King Plnijiatbiro, there 
wa* obeervod a rerioua eeremooy. 
often alluded to !■ Bnddbiil writings. 
He bald in hi* hand* a golden pitcher 
full of water, which be kepi jiouring 
down on thi ground, whlkt he pro¬ 
nounced tho formula of dosutioa. 
Thi* U a ceremony of Indian origin, 
which, with many other*, bo* been 
imported in O' thews (arte along with 
tbe religious doatrine*. ltiiinlendod 


to be an exterior sign of, or teetimeay 
to, the offering that I* mid* on tho 
Oceanian, When it 1* performed, tho 
partko prceoeenee n ceruin formula, 
calling tho Kata, guardian* of tbe 
place, to witseen the act of donation, 
and, in partiMsIar, the Nat that i* rejx 
poeod to rule over the earth; and at 
the wisno time tho ufforer, not sali*- 
flad with receiving for hi* own bonedt 
tbe merit* of hi* pious libsmlity, ex- 
presets the oarnoet drain that oil 
men, or rather *11 helnga, should 
•hare with hLm is tho hlosting* be 
cxjscet* to reap frem hia good deed. 
Tho cenerous and liberal disposition 
of the donor, U xnay be otosrved, ex- 
UiUl* the truly pleaaing display of au 
amount of charity and brotherly lore 
scarcely to be expected frem tho fol¬ 
lower* of on erroneous creed. The 
ceremony, therefore, bo* a twofold 
object, conferring unreerrrod and ab¬ 
solute efficiency on tho aet of dona¬ 
tion, and dividing or ipporiionitg 
the merits of tlio good work amoeg 
all being*. 

In penning attentively tho contents 
of this legend, the render wiU easily 
follow tb* gradual development fflf 
tbe Buddhist religion* system, ami. 
in particular, the establishment of 
meat of the disciplinary regulation* 
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silent, in token of his acceptance of the gift He preached 
the law and left the palace. At that time he called his 
disciples and said to them," Beloved Rahans, I give yon 
permission to receive offerings.” 

In the country of Radzagio there was a heterodox Kalian 
named Thindii, who had under him five hundred and fifty 
disciples. Thariputra and Maukalan were at that time 
practising virtue under the guidance of that master. Hero 
is the way they became Rahans. When they were but 
laymen, under the names of Oopathi and Kaulita, on a 
certain day, surrounded by two hundred and twenty com¬ 
panions, they went to the top of a lofty mountain to enjoy 
the sight of countless multitudes of people sporting and 
playing in the surrounding flat country. Whilo they were 
gating over the crowds of human buings they said to each 
other ," In a hundred years hence all these living beings 


in foil torn la our own day* in rout 
of lha conn trio* where that term of 
roligioa ha* oMalaad »long *teadl»g 
and a predominating footing. At 
ftrat the nligfean that eooetltutod 
the body of tho follower* of Bnddha 
were tow, aid could orally. in tha 
company of tWr eminent toaohor, 
procure, ia aoeorduMC wl«h the tow 
of itrict pofcrty they had aide, 
•hoi tor, food. and rahnont. Tboro 
ni no need for them to accept, la 
the ehapa of dcmaleea, anything ba- 
yoad what w*o oWotoly neecuary 
for the want* et the day. We m»y 
conjecture that their leader Welched 
with a jcaloce core erer hi* reljgxmi 
oct thi* point, to eetablleh them in 
theqilrftof poTorty aided »thorough 
contempt for tbo tlii»g* of thio world. 
Dot the ooeiety or fraternity growing 
aamorout, Umdapeadeaa oa the daily 
offering* appeared not to meet in nf- 
Sdent menner the real oocaaeitira It 
felt, particularly a* regard* ibelter. 
Thi* went we* quickly peroolrod and 
keenly fait by th* piou King Pimpe- 
thare, who eamo to the reeolutic® of 


prtMatiag Dnddba and Me follower* 
with a proper plaoe to withdraw to at 
all time*, but particularly daring the 

wet eaaaon, when the pouring of tlio 
usual mine put* a cheek at four 
mooth* to tbo rcligiou* pare grin atioae 
of the preacbera The tame motive* 
that induced Buddha to acoopt tho 
profforad royal gift influenced him 
likewise to grant to hi* religion! tho 
dangerou*, it i* true, but the abeo- 
lutely noeeaeary parmlaaioa of ro- 
ceiriog offering* of houeet and land*. 
From that time, tho raUgloa* com 
mnnltlc* bar* made u*a of tbo priri- 
lega granted to them ia all the piece* 
where they here bean raUbliahed. 
In Bunnah this favour bu not bean 
abuatd, and the religion* body, thr.ogh 
nerer •tending is went of anything 
required for tbs dally uu, cannot bo 
aid to bo wealthy. Haring not to 
oeit In the ecelci of tho political 
balance tho weight of riche*, and th* 
preponderance reran tie lly attending 
tho poraoulee of them, their influraeo 
in the political affaire U not, at Icaat 
exteriorly, felt. 
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shall have fallen a prey to death." Whereupon they rose 
up and left the place, but their minds were deeply pre¬ 
occupied with the idea of death. While Q10 two friends 
were walking silently together, they began at last to com¬ 
municate to each other the result of their reflections. " If 
there be,” said they, “ a principle of death, a universal 
tendency towards destruction, there must be, too, its 
opposite principle, tliat of not dying and escaping destruc¬ 
tion.” On that very instant they resolved to search 
ardently for the excellent law that teaches tire way of not 
dying, and obtain the state of perfect fixity and immuta¬ 
bility. In those parte there lived six heterodox teachers 
who were named Mckkali, Gau, Sala, Thindzi, Jani, and 
Ganti; among them Thiudzi was the only one who, with 
his disciples, wore white clothes. They went to the place 
where lived the Italian Thindri, placed themselves under 
his direction, and put on the dircss of Italian. Within 
three days they acquired tho science, wisdom, and know¬ 
ledge of their teacher without having an yet readied the 
object of their eager pursuit. They said to Thindzi, 
“ Teacher, is this all that you know ? And have you no 
other science to teach us ? “ “I have indeed,” replied tho 
teacher, " taught you all the knowledge I possess." Find¬ 
ing nothing satisfactory in the answer, tho two friends 
said, " Let us continue seeking for the law that has reality 
in itself; the first that shall havo discovered it shall, 
without delay, communicate it to the other.” 

On a certain morning one of Gaudama's disciples named 
Athadzi, having put on liis religious habit, and carrying 
his patta on his left arm, went out to receivo his rice. 
Everything about his person was nolle and graceful; his 
countenance and behaviour were at once gentle and dig¬ 
nified, whether he walked or stopped, looked forward to tiro 
right or the left, or sat in a cross-legged position. The false 
Italian Oopathi, who became afterwards Thariputra, per¬ 
ceiving the Kaban Athadzi with such a meek and dignified 
deportment, said to himself, “ Such a Itahan is assuredly 
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worthy to receive offerings; he ha* doubtless attained per¬ 
fection. I will go to him and ask him, in case he lias had 
a teacher, who is tluit distinguished instructor under whom 
he practises virtue; and in caso of his being himself a 
teacher, what is the doctrine that he teaches. But it is 
not becoming to put to him any question whilst he is on 
his way to beg alma. I will follow at a distance." Athadzi, 
haring collected alms, loft the city and went to a small 
ducat* where ho sat down and ato his meal. Oopathi fol¬ 
lowed him thither. Having entered into the dzoat, he 
rendered to him the sen-ices that a disciple usually pays 
to his teacher. When the meal of Athadzi was over, he 
poured water over his hands, and with a heart overflowing 
with joy, he conversed with him for a while. He with¬ 
drew then to a becoming distance, and addressed him as 
follows," Great Italian, your exterior is full of meekness 
and benevolence; your countenance bespeaks the purity 
and iunoceuoe of your soul; if you be a disciplo, pray 
under what teacher have you become Rah an 7 Who is 
your guide in the way to perfection ? and what is the doc¬ 
trine ho is preaching to you T " " Young Italian," replied 
Atliadri, • have you not heard of the illustrious Buddha, 
the descendant of a long succession of great monarchs, 
who has entered the profession of Italian 7 I hove become 
Italian under him; ho is my teacher; to his doctrine I 
cling with all the energy of my soul." ■ What is the doc¬ 
trine of that great master 7 “ asked Oopathi “lam but a 
novice in the profession," replied modestly Athadzi, “ and 
am as yet imperfectly acquainted with the doctrine of iny 
teacher. The little, however, I know, I will freely com¬ 
municate to you." Oopathi entreated him to do so. 
Athadzi replied, “The law which I have learned at the 
feet of Buddha explains all that relates to matter, to the 
principles that act upon it, to passions, and to tho mind; 
it makes man despise all tluit is material, conquer his 
passions, and regulate his mind." On hearing this doc¬ 
trine. Oopathi felt the ties of passions gradually relaxing 
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and giving way; his soul became, as it were, disentangled 
from the inflnenoe of the senses. He became enamoured 
with such a pure and perfect law, and obtained tho condi¬ 
tion of Thautapan. Convinced that he had at last found 
what he had hitherto searched after in vain, tho law of 
Neibban, he went without delay to his friend, to make 
him share in the beneficial result of his fortunate dis¬ 
covery. Kaulita, perceiving his friend coming up to him 
with a rejoicing countenance, indicative of the happiness 
his soul was inwardly enjoying, asked him if he had found 
what he had hitherto vainly looked for. Oopatlii related 
to him all the particulars of his conversation with the 
Kalian Athadzi. Whereupon Kaulita became instantly a 
Thautapan. Both resolved to leave their teacher Thindzi, 
and go immodiataly to place themselves under tho guid¬ 
ance of Buddha. Three times they applied for permission 
to execute their design, and three times it was donied 
them. At last they departed, each with his two hundred 
and twenty companions. Thindzi, enraged at being left 
alone, died, vomiting blood from his mouth. 

When the two friends and their followers were drawing 
near to the place of Weloowon, Phra assembled all his 
disciples and said to them, “Behold these two friends 
coming up to mo; they will bccomo my two beloved dis¬ 
ciples ; their minds are acute and penetrating; they actually 
take delight in the law of Noibbon; their thoughts are 
converging towards that great centre of truth; they come 
to me, and they will become my two most excellent dis¬ 
ciples." While he was speaking, the two friends crossed 
tho threshold of the monastery, and prostrated themselves 
at the feet of Buddha, humbly craving tire favour of being 
admitted among his disciples to practise virtue under his 
immediate direction. On this occasion Phra uttered the 
following words: " O Bickus, oomo to mo; I preach tho 
most excellent law: apply yourselves to tho practice of the 
most perfect works, which will put an end to all miseries.'* 
A suit of dress and a petto wore handed to each of the two 
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friends, that were henceforth to he called Thariputre and 
Maukalau, and they became members of tlie assembly. 
Having put on the new dress, they appeared to the eyes of 
all with the docent and dignified deportment of Italians 
that had sixty years of profession. Their followers liccamo 
Bickus of the second order. Seven days after, Maukolan 
became a Kohanda; but it took fifteen days for Thariputm 
to obtain the same favonr. The two new converts were 
elevated to the dignity of disciples of the right and of tho 
left; that is to say, they obtained precodcnco over all 

others. lw t l 

The distinction thus granted to TUanputra and Mmiknlan 
excited a feeling of jealousy among tho disciples of lluddha. 
In their conversations they oomplaincd to each other of 
the preference given to those who had just been admitted 
among the members of assembly. They wcut so far ns to 
say that Buddha had acted in tliis case under the influence 
of human considerations. These remarks were brought to 
the notioe of Buddha, who assembled his disciples, and 
said to them," Beloved Bickus, my conduct in this instauoo 
lias not been guided by unworthy motives; I have acted 
as I ought to have done. In the days of tho Tlira Anan- 
madathi, the two friends were leading tlio life of ascetics. 
They paid the greatest respect and veneration to the thon 
existing Buddha, and entreated him, by repeated sup¬ 
plications, to hold out to them the solemn promise that 
they would become the disciples of the right and of the 
left of some future Buddha. Anaumadathi replied to them 
that the object of their wishes should be granted unto them 
when tho Buddha Gaudama would appear in the world. 
This is, beloved Bickus, the reason that has influenced mo 
in elevating to tho first rank the two now converts." The 
answer completely satisfied the disciples, and effectually 
silenced all murmurs. Further particulars regarding the 
promise that these two illustrious friends received in the 
time of the Buddha Anaumadathi may be read, with cir¬ 
cumstantial details, in the book called Apadan-tera. 
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The inhabitant* of the Magatha country, seeing that so 
many persona, chiefly belonging to the first families, were 
embracing the profession of Italians, said amongst them¬ 
selves, " Behold how tire Italian Gnudamn, by his preach¬ 
ings, causes the depopulation of the country, and foreos 
countless wives to tire unwished-for state of widowhood. 
A thousand Iiathccs have embraced the profession of 
EalranB; all tire disciples of Thiiidxi have followed their 
example; many others will soon tread in their footsteps. 
What will become of our country T“ With tlroso aud 
other expressions, they gave vent to their hatred of the 
Italians, and endeavoured to jrour over them all kinds of 
ridicule and abuse. They concluded by saying, “The 
great Italian lurs come to the city of Kodzagio, which is 
like a cow-pen, surrounded by five hills;* lie has now with 
him Urc disciples of Tliinda; who will be the next to go 
to him ?" The Italians, hearing all tluit was said against 
them, went to Buddha and related to him all that tlwy 


* In lal* Ar cS n ol ogioal Surrey B«- 
fflTt, Genera] Cunningham hat rap- 
ut with an ntcuntto doecription 
o t Ux, poeiltoei and ruins of tlio col*, 
bratod oily of Radugio. Hi* own 
rmuurcmentt of the old rampoita, 
thlt are Mill WtabU, ogre* to a lar¬ 
i'™ in* degree will. Uow of the two 
Chineee pilgrime, Ko-HUn and llwea- 
Twux, who viiltcd Iho umo ipol in 
tho fourth *od sixth century 0# our 
m. The city woe liluttod in a rol- 
loy, surrounded by S>e bUU. which 
nro named Gigakuta, Itigll. Wibhun, 
Wlpulo, and 1 ’andawn. II ni fire 
mile* iu drouBferencn. ThU it meant 
for the circuit of tho inner walL 
The ox loner ono woo Door I y tine 
ralko. On tho wm thorn f«* of tho 
WiUioro mountain So tho funocc 
core ot U10 entrance of which wu 
held the 8 rot Buddhiot council, not 
low* of tor the cremation of Bu.ld Wt 
remint. There to no doubt tint Iho 
Keogh u wore, in tho polony doyo of 
Boddbiom, oorarad with Baddhlotio 


monuments. Ao tho piece wuo mb- 
ooquontly occopid by Unhoolea ltd 
Ifooouluino, tlio Deed is end in -uoe- 
tcrioo hire been mereikmly pulled 
down to fmuieli motoriolo for mua- 
JUit, tomU, omt Uniplea. Tlio emt- 
mmo ora now covered with lfuo- 
■low toatbs, which o.-i-opy Iho 
pUcew formerly adorned with jogodat. 
Spriuco of hot water wore numorouo 
in tlio vicinity of the city. Tlio writer 
Koa only mot one* ix lluddhiotio ton- 
looitiooo on illuoioo to that n«t«nl 
r-henoincnoo 00 beneficial to |ioojdo 
living So hot olimotco. Tho modem 
Rtjghir, both by nose end oiiuotion, 
bring* to our rcotUcctleu tlio eela- 
brnlod capital of Utgatbe. 00 fain-.ui 
In Ruihlhiotic a n« U Aa tho count 
of lUdaagio boa been 00 accurately 
doUrminod by ancient and modern 
vUitaro, oao eon well afford to laugh 
at the impolitely oioggoroled number 
of boueoe that are oupiwood by certain 
Burmese writers to have composed the 
city. 
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had heard. To console them, Buddha said, "Beloved 
Bickus, the abuses, sarcasms, and ridicule levelled at you 
shall not last long; seven days hence all shall be over. 
Here is the reply you will make to the revilere: Like all 
his predecessors, Buddha is striving to preach a most per¬ 
fect law; by the means of the truths which he proclaims 
for the benefit of all, he brings men over to himself. 
What shall it avail any man to feel envious at the success 
he obtains by so legitimate a means ? ” The same torrent 
of ridiculo having been poured on the Bohans, when they 
went out, they followed the advice of their great teacher, 
replied in the manner they had been taught to do, and 
the Btorm was soon over. The people understood that 
the great Bahaa was preaching a perfect law, and that he 
never resorted but to fair means to attract disciples round 
his person. Here ends the narrative of the conversion 
and vocation of Thariputra and Maukalan. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


7 keoditudana, dei trout to ut hit tan, unit meuengert t» him — 77uy huanu 
eanxurti—Kalndaii, a hut mttunger, prrsoih an Buddha to ga to 
JCafUaroot — Ilit rerrptien — Cotnnrrim ef the king and of Yttihandetra 
— S'anda and Koouta put an tht rthgio.it habit— Connertiott of An- 
andet and of Ultra! of hit rdathni—Temptation of Anemia — Conner- 
not I of Rggidatta—Story of Tsam f ooi a . 

Whilst the most excellent Phm remained in tire Woloo- 
wou monastery, enjoying himself in tire midst of Iris dis¬ 
ciples and the crowds of hearers that daily resorted thither 
to listen to his preachings, his father Thoodnudnna 1 who 


• In glanoing era tho cpieedo of 
Thocdaudana'a deputation to hi* aoa, 
to Invite him to oomo and riait hi* 
native country, the loader te almoet 
oam palled to oonfme Hut tlie motive 
that influenced Uio king wm only 
lnipirad by tbo natural fooling of bo- 
bolding once n»ore. before lie died, 
him w)iom fume, epreul far and wide, 
readered him an objoet of uaiveraal 
admiration. Woe the monarnh la- 
dueod by ootildoratlont of a higher 
order to tend for Boddba T Tbrro la 
no diatinc* proof in rapport of thti 
auppcailion. Ho waa Kit father, and 
ho but obeyed and followed the im- 
pulao of hie paternal heart. He an- 
tertained a high ion to of bia ann'e die- 
tingniabod qunliSeatioua. Ho had 
faith in the wonderful algna foretell¬ 
ing hie future matehleea greatnoaa. 
He doairtrl, therefore, to honour hltn 
in an extraordinary way, on tho very 
•pet where he had been born. Bn t bo 
appeared toconoern hiraatlf vary little 
about tho doetrlnea he waa peeaehing 
with a rucceaa hot or before equalled. 


Tlio king rahibUed a great amount of 
worldly minJudacae, until hla inlod 
bad been anlightcnad by the ora) In- 
etniotiona of the great reformer. 

It le difficult, if not impoeeiblo, to 
form an accurate Idea ef the effort 
produced o« Ilia aaaae of the pooplo 
by Buddha*! peceoliing*. Wo are 
that eanlnaet and ualoua reformer 
aurrowndol by thouaanda of dlatlu- 
gsiibed iliactplca la the country of 
Kadiaglo. Tbaaa coarrcte Utaaged 
chiefly to tbo claaa uf anchorite* aad 
■Mhuplant almdy rikM Is ki 
foregoing note* aa eaUtlag at tho 
tiroo Buddhaliegaa to enter the caraer 
of preaching. But the great bulk of 
the population! of the varioua plaeea 
he viaitod acemed to bava received for 
a long time little or no Impreaneua 
from hie dieeouteae. The opponent! 
of Buddha, tho Brahmina in part&u. 
Ur. axendeed a powerful influence 
over tho ptblle nail. They uoa .1 it 
mat effectually for retaining their 
ancient bold over the aneoue. It re¬ 
quired tho extraordinary diiplay of 
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had ever been anxiously and sedulously gathering every 
possible information respecting his son, from the time he 
withdrew into solitude, and performed during six years 


the greatest wonder. * br.de through mooesUry n. too .mall to tb. thou- 
tho almost insuperaUe toriere nwd aand* that Hooted thither to lio*r 
by kit eoerots*. Front that period dandaina. Oatstde iu precinct*, 
wo arc the 1*05.10 following Buddha, crowd* stood motioalce*, listening 
crowding round hhn, and lowing with unabated attention to th* dU- 
unmUtnkabl* sign* of bsSof in bln. soorasa that foU from hit Up*. So 
TUo calf sz|ibmation to aeoonct crowded waa tho audience tliat tho 
to this undarinbla result is tl.s phi- aswwngsn h»d no ohanoo to mako 
lotoptocal method adopted by Buddha thsir way to tho yooscnco of tho 
ia expounding tha principle* 0 1 hit prsashw- Struth with tho intense at- 
lystom. Hi. mod* of proceeding la UnUco paid to what was said by th.tr 
lha gradual development of bta idaa* tnaatort son. thay too wialiad to mako 
1 a tamed tho abetruaenaaa peculiar to Ihamaalraa acquainted with tha rah- 
subject* diKuoaad la »tb:-.ls of phi- Jeeta of tin Instruction. Wliat waa 
tesophy. tha tcchaioal Una* *o listened to from motive# of mere 
familiar to scholars prom enigmatical curiosity, scon mad* a daap imprse- 
to tha uninitiated n/jo. It Ukco sioa upon thtir mind. Tho rosgi* 
a long tiao baforo iniilm* clabo- power of tha irreshtlbla eloquence of 
rated by scholars arc to far pope's r- Buddha worked a thorough ehongu 
iaotl U to U understood by lb* un- almost instantaneously in tlialr da¬ 
le srn ad, which in srory aga and posttioos, and tiny Wain* converts, 
country bin alway* constituted tha So porfoct waa thair conversion, that 
great BM af th* people. If tb* thay forgot for the ssko of truth lb* 
mind of tba generality of men it an- vory object of their mission. They 
nbl* to comprehend at first a aye tain beoarn* at one* member* of tlio As- 
of doctrines, btacd'on metaphysics, eombly, and took rank among tho 
we cannot wonder at the tlow program Kabaua. Thay attained tha ctato of 
made by th* proseblaga of tho groat Artohe, and war* fonmoat among tho 
phUaoophar: hot th* working of perfect. Th* grsol atuinmout* ar- 
wondara is a tangible fact operating rind at by tho Ariahs oonununlaalo 
upon th* sense* af the multitude, to th* material portocm of thair being 
eliciting their applaaaca, and die- such an extraordinary amount of 
peeing thaan to yield an implicit faith a maxing virtue* or properties, that 
to all tba lnctrottMOs imparted by it become* *0 refined a* to partake, 
tba wonderful being that be gifted to a certain degree, of a spiritual 
with supernatural pc wen. Feelings. nature. Hsno* w# see tha Rah ends, 
and not reason, become tbo founds- going error Immense distances through 
turn of a belief which grow* stronger th* air, and performing deeds of a 
in projmrtiou to the mysterious ob- supernatural order. Tlse power of 
scurity that encompasses tha proposed working miracle# is, therefore, in- 
dogmas, when supported by wonder- he rent In perfection; and it ia 
ful deads. greater or smaller in proportion to 

At the tiros Thoodaudana sent moo- th* degree of partoelion possessed 
scagora to his son, the groat work of by Individuals. We find that power 
conversion was carried on with a roost expanded in Buddha to an unlimited 
com pis to sad hitherto unheard-of extent, breauaa hi* mental attain- 
laoreta TU* hall of th* Weloowoo manta war* boundless. 
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the hardest works of bodily mortification, was then in¬ 
formed that his son hod already begun to preach the moat 
perfect law, and was actually staying in tho city of ltnd- 
zagin. Ho felt then an irresistible desire to see him onco 
more before his death. Ho therefore ordered n nobleman 
of his court into his presence, and said to him: " Noble¬ 
man, take with you a retinue of a thousand followers, and 
go forthwith to tho city of Radzngio. Toll my son that I 
am now much advanced in yenrs, tlint I long to seo him 
once more before I die; desire bim, therefore, to come 
over with you to tire country of Kapilawot" The noble¬ 
man, having received the royal message, took leave from 
tho king, and attended by a thousand followers, set out 
for Radzogio. When ho drew near to the Wcloowon 
monastery, ho found it crowded with an innumerable mul¬ 
titude of people, listening with a respectful attention to 
Buddha's instructions. Unwilling to disturb tire audience, 
tho nobleman delayed for a while the delivery of his royal 
master’s message. Halting at tire verge of tire crowd, he, 
with his followers, eagerly lent the utmost attention to all 
that Buddha was saying. They at once obtained the state 
of Amliat, and applied for admission into live order of 
Rahans. The favour was granted. To obtain pattas and 
tsiwarans for so great a number of applicants, Buddha 
stretched his right ann, when there appeared at once tire 
pattas and dresses required. The new converts put on the 
dress of their order, when they oil appeared with tho dig¬ 
nified countenance and meek deportment of Raluuia who 
had hod sixty years of profession. Having arrived at tho 
exalted state of Ariahs, they became indifferent and un- 
concernod about all the thingB of tins material world, and 
the king's mandate was entirely lost sight of. 

The sovereign of Kapilawot seeing that his nobleman 
did not return from the country of Magatha* and that no 


» Mkgxthk >1» Mentry la tho north 
otlndi*. It weupiod newly tho •»=• 


•itcot of territory u Ui»t now celled 
North Behir in Bmpl TU* r»U <* 
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news was heard of him, despatched a second messenger 
with an equal number of followers on the same errand. 
They all were taken up with Buddha's preachings and 
became Rahandas. The same thing happened to seven 
messengers successively sent to Radxagio for the same 


eaetwd lengutge Of U* mothers Boil- 
•Ihitta is of ten exiled the lw.ju.go of 
hhgxlha. H«noo wo may infer that it 
vna the common ladings of that 
country. It it probable that tht 
PtH language <m> «a taruirily spoken 
in the tlejri of Oondama, uul it wro 
the channel through which ho end 
hit diacrploa long after him oooreyed 
their rcJIgtewa inatrwetione to tho 
multitude of converts. The Pitagnl, 
or tho lut amended coUoetion of 
ooecod writings, is written in Pali, 
which it looked upon in Ceylon, No- 
peal, Ilurm.h, nod Siam u tho Lut- 
g’ooge of eccrwl literat.ro. Except to 
eomc old muwecrtptc, where tho old 
•qu.ro TUI letter, cm utod, tho Bur- 
mecc employ their common alphabetic 
characters for writingrali words. The 
WO nit, hoeing to pass Rial through o 
Burmese cor, ond out being ei- 
prccKd by Barxetcc let ten, undergo 
greet changes. To nth on extent 
dost the metamorphosis reoeh, th.t 
eery often they ore mutely roeog- 
nltohlo. The Burmoot, hornier, do- 
eerie great credit for boring, in eery 
mony initascte, reUinod in their 
orthography of P»U word* Jotter* 
whioh, though not ot oil ooutided, 
iedict* to the oyt the nature of tho 
word, its origio, amt iU primitive form. 

In tho too them i-orta of Uuraah 
the Poll language U leorerd but not 
etwliod, ueed. but not understood by 
the inm.toe of monasteries. They ere 
oil obliged to learn certain fermalu 
of grayer. to be dolly rod ted in pri¬ 
vate. and, ow great and eolrmn oeoa- 
wonr, to ho ohantod aloud in the pro- 
•OM« of n crowd of plane heart-c. 
Tho writer, anxious to esquire come 


knowledge of tho ancrod language, 
often Ties tad thoae monks, who, among 
their brethren, enjoyed o certain fume 
for learning, with the express inten¬ 
tion of bcoealng o humble student, 
under the direction of one of the boat 
Informed of tho aoticty. Ho wiu 
thoroughly disappointed to find thorn 
who proffered their eerrioee In great 
earnest quite ignorant, and utterly in¬ 
capable of girlng him the least asstit- 
anoe. 

Tho Burmeto hare translated in 
their vernacular toegue moat ot the 
sacred writing.. In many initanew 
the translation is not exactly wliel wo 
aall interlineary, but it approaches 
to It as nearly at poar.bla. Two, throe, 
or four Pall words are writton down, 
and the translation is Burmaeo fol¬ 
low. with a profusion of words which 
often orrafmos and perptexoe tho 
reader; then cemo again a few other 
Pall words, aocomponiod alio with 
tho translation, and oo on throughout 
tho whole work. The art of trans¬ 
lating woll and oorroctly from one 
language into another la not so com¬ 
mon as many penona may imagine. 
In n good translator are roqnirod 
many quallVations which are not to 
be easily met with, particularly la a 
Unman, to whom we may give credit 
for knowing woll hie own tongue, 
but who, without detracting from bis 
literary attainments, is certainly an 
lodifferent Pali scholar. TV.roe trans¬ 
lation! may corner, perhnpa. the gene¬ 
ral moaning of the original, but, aa 
regards the correct meaning of each 
term, it is a luxury ever denied to 
tho reader of tuck crude and imper¬ 
fect compoaitioaa. 
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purpose. They, with their respective retinues, became 
converts of the first class. 

Disappointed at seeing that none of the messengers had 
returned to bring him any news regarding his son, King 
Thoodaudnna exclaimed: “ Is there no one in my palace 
that bears any affection unto me ? Shall I not bo able to 
get a person who could procure for me some information 
respecting my son ? ” Ho looked among his courtiers and 
selected one, named Kaludari, as tko fittest person for 
such a difficult errand. Kaludari had been bom on the 
same day ns Buddha: with him he had spent the age of 
his infancy, and lived on terms of the most sincere friend¬ 
ship. The Icing said to him: " Noble Kaludari, you know 
how earnestly I long to see my son. Nino messengers 
linve already been sent to the city of Radzagio to invite 
my son to come over to me, and none of them has os yet 
come back to me, to bring information respecting the 
object of iny tenderest affections. I am old now, aud tho 
end of my existence is quite uncertain; could you not 
undertake to bring my son over to me ? Whether you 
become Rahau or not, let me have the happiness of con¬ 
templating onoo more my beloved son ere I leave this 
world." The nobleman promised to the king to comply 
with his royal order. Attended by a retinue of a thousand 
followers, ho set out for the city of Radzagio. Having 
reached the Weloowon monastery, he listened to Buddha’s 
preachings, and, like the former messengers, ho became at 
onco a Rahanda with all his followers. 

Gaudama, having obtained the Buddhoslup, spent the 
first season (Lent) in tho solitude of Migadawon. Thence 
ho proceeded to tho solitude of Ooroowela, where ho re¬ 
mained three months, until he hod completed the work of 
converting the three Kathabos. It was on tho full moon 
of Piatho (January) that he entered into the city of Rad¬ 
zagio, accompanied by his thousand disciples. He had 
just stayed two months in that place, so that there were 
five months since he had left the country of Baranathee. 
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Seven days after Kaludari's arrival, the cold season 
being nearly over, the new convert addressed Buddha as 
follows: “ Illustrious Phra, the cold season is over, and 
the warm season has just began; this is now the proper 
time to travel through the country; nature wears a green 
aspect; the trees of the forests are in full blossom; the 
roads are lined to right and left with trees loaded with 
fragrant blossoms and delicious fruits; the peacock proudly 
expands its magnificent tad; birds of every description 
fill the air with their ravishing and melodious singing. 
At this season heat and cold are equally temperate, and 
nature is scattering profusely its choicest gifts." By such 
and similar allurements Kaludari endeavoured to dispose 
Buddha to undertake a journey to Kapilawot. Gaudoma 
hearing all these words said: "What means this? To 
what purpose are uttered so many fine expressions?* 
Kaludari replied: “Tour father, 0 blessed Buddha, is 
advanced in years; he lias sent me to invite you to come 
over to Kapilawot, that ho might see you before his death. 
He and your royal parents will he rejoiced at hearing your 
most excellent law." " Well," said Buddha, " go and tell 
the Rahans to hold themselves ready for the journey.” It 
was arranged that ten thousand Rahandas from Magatha 
and ten thousand from Kapilawot would accompany the 
illustrious traveller. The distance between the two coun¬ 
tries is sixty youuzanas.* Sixty days were to be employed 


> It i» difficult to ueertoin exactly 
tb* length of the motor* oiled you- 
dmaa, formerly used to indioto land 
dMucta. It vartee from flvo to 
twelve Bngliah mlltt. In BOKirlng 
tho diatanco from Kaduglo to th* 
Brahmla vllltgo of Xalanda, tho 
tnrthplwo of Tlmripetrv which it 
on# yondtana, Central Cunningham 
hat found it to bo aorta mil at. Thia 
would induce ut to bold u cartain 
that at the epoch when Pa-Hian 
riiiled tho place, tho you dun a waa 
**l«al to aeron mil at or forty Chitcae 
It. But thia would not proTo that 


tha more aaeUnt youduna waa not 
•barter than tha one uaod in tho time 
of tho Ohincao pilgrim. Several »u- 
thon maintain that inch it tha oaaa. 
It appear*, lncawias, that tha length 
of that manure of dirUnoe hat ramd 
with locallttM and plaeoa to tueh an 
extent that it hat boon found in tomo 
00111 trie* to bo equal to ntoro than 
twelve milta. Wo ha litre that when 
that meaaura of dbttnco la muitioaod 
in thia work, on* would not bo far 
from tho truth in oatimating ila 
length ail or evrta Bngliah mile* at 
tho utmoat. 
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in going over that distance, so they were to travel at the 
rate of bnt one youdzana a day. 

Kaludari was anxious to go and inform the king of the 
happy issue of Ids negotiation. He flew through tlio air, 
and in a short time reached the palace of the lord of Kapi- 
lawot. The king, seeing him, was exceedingly glad; ho 
desired the illustrious Kohan to sit in a becoming place, 
and gave orders that his patta should be filled with the 
choicest dishes from the royal table. Meanwhile Kaludari 
related to the king all the circumstances attending his 
journey. When he had spoken, Thoodaudana desired him 
to take his meal. Kaludari begged to be excused, saying 
that he would go and take his meal in the presence of 
Buddha. * Where is he now ? “ replied the king. " Mighty 
lord,” answered Kaludari, " Buddha, accompanied by 
twenty thousand Rahandas, is on his way to this country, 
to pay a visit to his royal father; on this very day he has 
left the city of Radxagio.” Thoodaudana was exceedingly 
pleased; he said again to Kaludari, * Eat your meal hero, 
and please to take another meal to my son; I wish to 
supply him daily with food during his journey." Kalu¬ 
dari acceded to the king’s request. When his rnenl was 
over, they cleansed his patta with the most exquisite per¬ 
fumes, and afterwards filled it with the best and choicest 
eatables. The patta was then respectfully handed to tbo 
aiirial messenger, who, in the presence of a largo crowd of 
people, rose in the air with the patta under his arm, and 
in on instant arrived in presence of Gaudama, to whom 
he offered the vessel containing the delicious food from 
his father's tablo. Buddha received the food with plea¬ 
sure, and ate it. Tho same thing was daily performed 
during all the time the journey lasted. Kaludari went 
every day to the palace through the air, ate his meal there, 
and brought that of his distinguished instructor, who 
during all tho way partook of no other food but that which 
was brought over to him from his father’s palace. Every 
day Kaludari carried news of the progress of Buddha's 
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journey. By thin means he increased in the heart of all 
an ardent desire of seeing him, and disposed every one to 
wait on the great Gaud&ma with favourable and good dis¬ 
positions. The services rendered on this occasion by 
Kaludari were much valued by Buddha himself, who said : 
14 Kaludari is disposing the people to welcome our arrival; 
he is therefore one of the most excellent among my 
disciples.” 

The princes and all the members of the royal family, 
having heard of Gaudama’s arrival, consulted among them¬ 
selves as to the best means of paying due respect to the 
noble and illustrious visitor. They selected the grove of 
Nigraudatha* as the fittest place to receive him with hia 
disciples. The place was properly cleared and made 
ready for the long-expected company. The inhabitants 
of the country, attended with their richost dress, carrying 


* Tbo ktUativs router of thi. work 
cannot fail Jo r*wi»rk the general Uo- 
dencie. of Bwddhinn to iralatloo, re¬ 
tirement, and ralitoda In a retired 
position, the mind ii Ira. diitraatel 
or dia.ij.ated by exterior object.; U 
pooMMttN FHtniWi of ..If con¬ 
trol. <usd ia fitter for tbo arduous 
week of < Urn Ur. reflection and dorp 
meditation. Whenever Baddha, *t- 
tmitrd by Mr follower., rtuht. . 
I'Imo whrro he i. to .try for a wbilr, 
» grove outride thr city i« invariably 
selected. Thlthwr the groat preacher 
rrOrw. a. to a beloved solitude. Ur 
enjoy* it beyond nit that can bo mid. 
Aten* with hi. .pirttn.l family, an- 
omened about tbo affair, of tliio 
world, ho breathe, .t «aa* thr pur. 
atmwpaex. of a complete calm ; hia 
undUlurbcd aonl mn froely in thr 
loondUu region. of ajnriluaKnn. 
"’hat ho ha. mn and discovered 
dnrinj hi. contemplative errand, he 
impute with a plaMd eosntenanoc and 
a mild roioo to hi. .titeiptoe. uxloa- 
veurtnf thereby to male, them proem. 
In tbeway of knowledge and perfection. 


In thoao aolitary abodaa of pare* 
Buddha wu willing to roeoive all 
Ihoa* who wiahod for inatrnelloo. 
They wot. *11, without distinction of 
rank or caUr, admitted into the pro- 
ranee of him who earn* professedly 
to point to men the way to happinaw, 
helping them to diraoUngU them- 
ralm from the trammel, of panton*. 
He proachod to aU the moat excollont 
law. Tho too deucy to retreat and 
withdrawal from worldly tumult it, 
in onr own day., coeipicucn. in the 
ear. taken by Buddhistic monk, to 
have their bootee built in tome lonely 
quarter of a town, assigned exete- 
etToIy for that special purpose, or, aa 
i. oftentr tho oara, in fleo placer 
at ■ email diltancc from the walla 
Somr of those grove., in tho certro 
of which riot tho jwaocful abode, of 
Bahanr, the writer har often aeon 
and much admired. Ia town, or 
largo village., whore the ground it 
unarm, tho unaU height, are gene¬ 
rally crowood with tho dwelling, of 

r*ligiouu 
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flowers and perfumes, went out to meet Buddha. 5 Chil¬ 
dren of both saxes opened the procession; they were fol¬ 
lowed by the children of the noblest families; next came 
all the persona belonging to the royal family. All went 
to tho grove of Nigraudntha, where Buddha hod just 


• The narrative of Buddha’a recep¬ 
tion in hi* father'* royol dty *ugg*«t* 
two rofitcUona Tlio 4nt ii. that tho 
inying Fmo Propheta i* »ud patrii 
wm u lrue in tlio it»y« of Qaudama 
u it tu bora in ouhaequeat ageo. 
Tho mountain* of Kapllawot hid 
ofton rfrtoHofd tlio pnlm of Blddha 
uni tho roeitol of hio wonderfal do- 
leg*. Tlio iplcndld reliuiM of twenty 
tboaeand dietinguiahod oonvorto that 
attended hio jwnon, tho hithorto 
unwitaoaacd display of miraeuluua 
power*, ko .,—all thtoc peculiarly re¬ 
markable oircumotaocoi Momod more 
than luffioiont to occur* for him a 
diitinguiihod reception among hio 
klMmon, who ought to have boon 
proud of hoing connect*<1 with him 
by tho tioo of rolatlooalilp. Such, 
bowoTor, woo not tho eaao. Aotuatod 
by Ibo lowoot fooling* of boro jon- 
louiy, bio rolotivoo rofnood to pay 
him the bo wai oo woll on- 

titled to. Thoir wretched obduracy 
wot to bo conquered by tho a WO and 
four hla mlraculou* power inoplrod. 

Tho weird reflection ouggootad by 
tho roeitol of Ibo ccrentonieo observed 
on tbo oeoailon of Buddha’c recap- 
tion in bio native country 1* tho truly 
plowing fast of acting tbo weaker rox 
appearing in public dictated of tbo 
■liaoUoo put upon It by oriental jea- 
louy. In Burmah and Siam the 
dootrlriw of Buddhitm have produced 
a •triking, and, to tho lover of true 
©ivUloatlon, o root* intonating remit, 
vix., ntabliabcd tho aliaoot complete 
equality of tbo condition of women 
■with that of moo. In tboro ttaMN 
women are not miwrably confined In 
the interior of their boueea, witbmt 
the remount chanco of over appearing 


In public. They an wen circulating 
frcrly in tho >tn«U; they pcctiilo at 
tho cemptoin, and hold an almoot 
oioludvo pcowuim of tbo baiaari. 
Their oeetal portion h toon derated 
In every rcopcct than that of tho por- 
ooao of their rox in tbo region* whore 
Buifdhbm it wot tbo predominating 
ertod. They may bo mid to bo mon’e 
companion*, and not thoir olavo*. 
They are active, Iwdutriouo, and by 
thcor labour* and oxmiont ooutri- 
boto their full *h*ro toward* (bo 
maintananoo of tho family. Tbo 
marital righto, however, are fully 
acknowledge! by o rroj-cclful beha¬ 
viour toward* their lord*. In ipita 
<4 ill that bu bom Mid by taper* 
ficial obrorvort, I fed eonvlnood that 
manner* or* loo* corrupted in tbo** 
countrio* wboro women enjoy lilierty, 
thou in tho** where they ore buried 
all** by a barbarct** and dropotie 
custom in tbo grave of an on*t>brio<ic 
and vice-gem rating davory. llnddh- 
iw* illaapprovoa of polygamy, bat it 
tolerate* divorce. In tbio mpect tho 
haUt* of tho propl* are cf a dam- 
nablo laxity. Polygamy io vary rare 
in Burmah among tbo poople. Till* 
nefariou* and anti-oecial genetic* i* 
left to tbo magnate* el tbo land, from 
tbo king down to a potty myowon, 
who make o port of thoir grmtnom 
cooMt in pUcing thomroiv** above 
I eabtic opinion, obovo moral end roll* 
giou* proeepU, for co joying tho unre- 
atiaJwed giatiScatim of tbo ba*cwt 
appotiU. Though divorce bo a 
thing of common occurrence, it jo 
looked upon u an imperfection, 
manly tolontod foe tho taka of hu¬ 
man frailty. 
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arrived with the twenty thousand Itahans that accom¬ 
panied him. 

The princes, secretly influenced by pride, thus thought 
within themselves: This Prince Theiddat is younger than 
we all; he is but our nephew, let the young people pros¬ 
trate themselves before him; as to ourselves, let us remain 
sitting down behind them. This was quickly perceived 
by Buddha, who said to liimself: My relatives refuse to 
prostrate themselves before me; I will now oven oompel 
them to do so. Whereupon he entered into ecstasy, rose 
in the air, and standing over the heads of his relatives, as 
a person shaking dust over them, he exhibited to their 
astonished regards, on a white mango-tree, wonders of fire 
and water. Thoodaudana, surprised at such a wonderful 
display of supernatural power, exclaimed: “ Illustrious 
Buddha, on tho day you were bom they brought you to 
the presence of the Itathee Koladewela, to do homage to 
him; on that oocasion, having seen you placing your two 
feet on the Rathee's forehead, I prostrated myself before 
you for the first time. Ou the day of the ploughing 
solemn rejoicings, you were placed under the shade of tho 
tree Tsampoothapye. The sun by its daily motion had 
caused tire shadows of all surrounding trees to ohangc 
their direction; that of the tree under which you were 
placed alone remaining unmoved. I prostrated myself a 
second time before you; and now, at the sight of this new 
wonder, I again bow down to you." The example of the 
king was instantly imitated by all the prinoea, who hum¬ 
bly bowed down to Buddha. Satisfied with having hum¬ 
bled his proud relatives, Buddha came down and Bat in the 
plaoe prepared for him. He then caused a shower of red 
rain to pour down over tire assembled multitudes. It had 
tire virtue to wet those who liked it, and not to wet those 
who disliked it. M This is not,” said Buddha, M tho only 
time when such a wonder ltas happened; the some thing 
took plaoe once during one of my former existences, when 
I was Prince Wetlrsmdra." He went on, relating the most 
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interesting circumstances of that former state of existence. 
The whole assembly now delighted at hearing his preach¬ 
ings nnd witnessing the display of his power. They all 
withdrew when the preaching was over, and retired to 
their respective places, without, however, inviting Buddha 
to come and tnke his meals in their houses. 

On the following morning, Buddha set out with his 
twenty thousand followers to get Jus meal. When he 
had arrived at the gate of the city, ho stood for a while, 
deliberating within himself whether he would go to the 
palace to receive his meal, or go from street to street to 
beg for it. He paused for a while, reflecting on the course 
of conduct that had been followed by all the former 
Buddhas. Having known that they all, without excep¬ 
tion, had been in the habit of going out from house to 
ltouso in quest of their food, he resolved at once to follow 
their example. Whereupon ho entered the city and began 
to perambulate the streets in search of liia food. The 
citizens, from the various stories of their houses, wore 
looking out with amazement at such an unusual sight. 
“How is thist" said they; W we sco Prince Ituoula and 
hiB mother Yatliaudara going out attired in the richest 
dresses, sitting in the most elegant conveyance, and now 
Prince Thekldat® is appearing in tho streets with his hair 


• Un.)JUl»t monk*, out of humility 
Mid eouumpt for all worldly tiling*, 
■to not allow liolr* or baud to grow. 
Tliey walk barolootcd, wearing a yal- 
low dr**a of the mmplut nuke. TUoy 
am hound to Ur* on tlic aim* that aro 
frwly brotowad upon thorn. Tbo re¬ 
gulation* of the Wloi arc, in this 
reaprot, n»o.t uplioit, and lonvo no 
room for falio inlorfroUtion- A 
Kalian, Uarinf renounced tba world, 
and dlTcotod Uiwnalf of all worldly 
property, ia bound by Id* profaaaional 
vow* to roly for hi* dally food on 
wlial he may obtain by bogging, 
llrnoe tbo appollatlou of Uiekua, or 
mandicauU, alway ■ bratowed oe tboiu 


by Gaudatna, whtaavor bo addr«*M* 
them In particular on rortain pointa 
regarding tlidr profromMa. Ia Unr- 
mill, a* *oon a* tba day begin* to 
dawn, a (warm of y«llowdrc*»td 
■nouki rally forth from tbrir abode 
with the patU under tbo Wft arm, 
and ]«rambulaU tho atrrau in gaa.1 
of food. TWy otter iu for any¬ 
thing; they ao»pt what U tedun- 
tarfly (ordered to tbrm. without 
uttering a *ingU word of thanka. or 
«v«n looking at th.tr giarron* Wat- 
factor*. Till action of bratowiag 
aim* 00 tho Uahtn* U dormod a moat 
marttortou* out. Tho offorrr, tberr- 
fora, hooomta liboral, not on aownut 
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and beard shaved, and his body covered with a yellow 
dress befitting a mendicant. Such a thing is unbecoming 
indeed.” Whilst they were holding this language, on a 
audden, rays of the purest light shot forth from tire body 
of Buddha, and illuminated all tire objects around his 
person. At this unexpected eight, they all joined in 
praising and extolling tho virtue and glory of Buddha. 

King Thoodaudana was soon informed that his son was 
perambulating the streets of the city in the dress of a 
mendicant Startled at such a news, he rose, and seizing 
the extremity of his outer garment, ran to tho encounter 
of his son. As soon as he saw him he exclaimed: " Il¬ 
lustrious Buddha, why do you expose us to such a shame ? 
Is it necessary to go from door to door to beg your food 1 
Could not a better and more decent mode bo resorted to 
for supplying your wantst” "My noble father,” said 
Buddha, “it is meet and convenient that all Rahans should 
go out and beg their food.” "But,” replied the monarch, 
"are we not the descendants of the illustrious Prince 
Thamadat ? There is not a single person in our illustrious 
race that has ever acted in such an indecorous manner.” 
Buddha retorted, • My noble father, 7 the descent from the 

ot th« yam* h* i* toileting, bit be- Tbif lofty principle boldly eeUbUehta 
CUM of til* efeuduit merit* he lb* mpcrlority of virtue upon tho 
boye* to derive from the eot. Tbie ttrongeet but*, end eenotlo®* tho 
notion agree* very well with the bed- morel code be we* declined to pok¬ 
ing tenet* of Btiddhiexn. lleh to man end eeddle on their con- 

r The eorwer ef Bnddbe to U* KOrace. The criterion of ell the* 1* 
royel father ti e meet remulceble one, good, excellent, pmaeworthy, end 
end dtaervee the attention of the ob- mcritoriom t* no more to depend 
inter. Tho greet morel Ut doe* oa the erlntrery **k 1 eery often «r- 
evay with ell the prerogeUree men ronoon* view* of men, but mu*» rc*t 
may derive from birth, rank, end upon tho immutable tenet* of tho 
riohoe. Lew alone oan confer title* eternal lew, dUcovered, rerlr*d, end 
of trae grmlnee* end genuine nobility, published by the omniwlent Bnddbe. 
The fervent end Maloti* observer* of This troth, like e da*b of light, Uln- 
tbo Uw era eloae entitled to the misetod tbo king'* miml, end, at thle 
r«*;«e t of their fellow-men. The beg- firrt preaching of hi* ton, lie attained 
gmg of elm* say be, is the *y*a tbo lint of the four Mata* of porfec- 
ef worldling*, a low end mean action, tion. 

bat It bMemM e noot digulGod one, Tbo prince* Thamadat anil Thee- 
bcento it i* enforced by the Uw. uauiUaa bout to hare dctcontUd 
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glorious princes Thamadat is something that belongs 
both to you and your royal family: the lineage of 
a Buddha is quite different from that of kings and 
princes; it bears no resemblance to it Their ways and 
manners must essentially differ from those of princes. All 
former Buddhas have always been in the habit of thus 
going out in search of their food." Then stopping bis 
course and standing in the street, he uttered the following 
stanzas, " My noble father, it is not proper that I should 
ever neglect the duty of receiving alms; it is an action 
good in itself, tallying with truth, deserving of great merits, 
and productive of happiness in this and future existences.” 
When he hod spoken, his father obtained the state of 
Thuutapan. He went to the palace with his father, saying, 
"Those who go to beg food according to the injunction 
and prescription of the law, are doing woll, and prepare 
themselves for a state of happiness both for the present 
and future: those who do go begging, but without any 
regard to the ordinances of the law, ought to refrain from 
doing so.” He was speaking in that way when he entered 
the palace. His aunt Gaudamee became a Thautapan. 


from are, according to MttUk 
wend book.. tho pcioere who were 
elected to bold tupreme power at the 
Tory moment tbo word* wi« and 
Hint be^an to be board araoogrt meo. 
after they bad oaten the rice eeUed 
Title, and become rabjeel to paaaiooe, 
that U to aay, at the origin of eo- 
eiety, in the bejinnlnc of the world. 
The Hug* of Burmnh, down to tbo 
proient occupant of the throne, who 
are defended. in their opinio., from 
the Kepllewot line of king*. lay claim 
to the aune dieUnetioo. Tho writer 
hia heard the praeent Klag of Bur* 
oah rery coolly atniia* aa a mat- 
t«r of fact, which no ono oould think 
of contradicting, that he waa do- 
Konilcd from the Tbasadat'i rujri 

linAe 

VOL. L 


The Pnnecea Yalbaudara, inm* 
Honed In this timtw, had bean 
the wife of Buddha, ore ba bad with* 
drawn Into eolitwde and renounced 
tbo world. A con bad Joet been 
born to him when be left bb fether’e 
palace. Hia nano wia JUcoW Tbo 
doctrine of tba inS-ience of merita 
gathered doriog former etietenoM le 
forcibly illu.tcatod In the care af 
Yathandara, who, unmindful of tbo 
poeiUon aha occupied in former year*, 
did mot hoeitafo to Sin borirlf at 
Umldha'a [eat. acknowledging him to 
bo worthy of all honour aid tenera* 
teen. Her former merita Jlrpoerd 
her to rlow is him, who had boon her 
hatband. tho eitraordinary loreon* 
igo who wi* to lead men through the 
path of virtue to the uelireranao. 
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Hi* father, after this second preaching, reached the state 
Thagadagan. 

Thooduudana invited Phra and his followers to ascend 
to the upper part of tho palace and partake of the meal 
prepared for them. When the meal was over, all the 
ladies of the palace came to pay their respects to Buddha. 
Some of them urged the Princess Yathaudora to do tho 
same. But she refused to comply with their request, in 
the hope that a greater deference would be shown to her, 
and Buddha would come and visit her in her apartments. 
Perceiving her studied inattendance, Phra said to his 
father, " My noble father, I will go and visit the princess, 
and will, without saying a single word, moke her pay 
obedience to, and prostrate herself before me. King 
Thoodaudana took up tho patta, and accompanied his son 
to the prinocss's apartments, together with his two dis¬ 
ciples, Thariputra and Maukolan. Buddha had scarcely 
been seated on the place destined to him, when Yathau- 
dara threw herself at Buddha’s feet, and placing her two 
liands on both ankles, touched repeatedly the upper part 
with her forehead. Meanwhile Thoodaudana mentioned 
to his son tho respectful and affectionate regard m\o had 
ever entertained for his person. " Since she heard;—<dded 
the king, ** that you had put on the yellow robe, ehtf^would 
woar only clothes of that colour j when she knew that you 
took hut ono meal a day, that you slept on a small and 
low couch, and gave up, without regret, the use of per¬ 
fumes, she instantly followed your example, ate but one ^ 
meal a dny, slept on a low couch, and gave up without 
grief the me of essences.” ” Illustrious monarch,” replied 
Buddha, " I do not wonder at the practices of late observed 
by the Princess Yothaudara; in former times, when her 
merits were as yet only few and imperfect, she was living 
at the foot of a certain mountain, and knew, oven then, 
how to behave with becomingness, and attend with a strict 
regard to all religious duties.” *• „ 

This very day, that is to say, the second day after the full 
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moon of Kataon, was fixed as the time for U10 taking place 
of five grand ceremonies. Nando,* the younger brother 
of Buddha, was to have his head washed, to put on the 


• Nando waa Buddha'* younger 
brother, or nvthor half-brother. Hu 
mother waa PaUapaU, the younger 
aiater of Mala. Since Buddha had 
renounced die world, Naadn bad be- 
oomo the prewumptiv* heir to the 
crows of Kapilawot. Hla con version 
grieved the king much, who, to pre- 
rent the recurrence of enoii an event, 
exacted from the great reformer that 
in after tisioe no one eonld be ad¬ 
mitted into tho eoewty of the perfect, 
without haring prertonily obtained 
the eoeuont of hie parent*; falling 
inch a condition, the aet ef admiieron 
ehouhl be oonaiileted aa anil and void. 
Hence, we read In the beok of ordi¬ 
nation, or admittance to the dignity 
of Italian, that the peeeea directed 
by the praeidant of the aaaembly to 
examine tho candidate aerer omit* to 
impiird of him wbethor Ive haa oh- 
talned tho content of hie parent*. 

The eonvoraton of Racmla followed 
that of Naoda. Of tbit aew and die- 
tioguiebed ooerert no mention ie 
made af torwardi in the eoereo ef thie 
work. lie must, in all likelihood, 
hare become a celebrated member of 
the alterably, aa be rai trained op 
to tho function* acil duliot of hie pro- 
fonion by tho greatcet and moat re¬ 
nowned dineljilea, aueh at hUukalan, 
Tharipntns and Katbaba. 

In tli* litatory of BwddliUm. the 
fketawon mouatlory It not inferior 
in edebrity to that of Watonwan. 
Therein Caudama announced during 
a oartain night the thirty nx bcati- 
tudea of the law to a Nat that had 
corn* and nqwaatod him to make him 
acquainted With the moat perfect 
point* of hi* law. In the diricion of 
the eerijiture* called TI100U, or acr- 
tnoiu, we eoe that lha moat important 
■ hare been deUrertd ia the kail of 
that monastery. 


Here it another inetanee of a dona¬ 
tion of landed property to a religion* 
corporation. In the ftrrt cate, the 
gift had hoes mad* to him and to bia 
actual follower*. Bui in thia clreum- 
ataoot. Thro detiraa the rich and piout 
benefactor to make the donation, sot 
only In behalf of aalf and the p»«**nt 
amembly, but alto in that of all 
futare member*. who might reeert to 
tliia place. In a Boddhlntie point of 
view, we may eonelodo that tha ad- 
rice given to the donor wat intended 
at a meant of RiultipJyleg tho eunt 
o/ the merilt of bia liberality. whkU 
mwtt be erenmenauret* with tho num¬ 
ber ef the Individuali to whom it it 
dammed to be exUmlerl. 

Accenting to the principle retpect- 
inj property, which freea immemorial 
time bat prerailtal under almotl ail 
dnpotio government* in Asia, which 
recogniaet the bead of the Hale at the 
aoit, real, and abaotote owner <.f the 
roll, It U aridcat that the aet af dona¬ 
tio* wet, legally tpcakiwg, a declare- 
tie* or ft 1 tat*merit of the dlapoaal an 
individual maria of the right* each »* 
l.o had them, via, thote of uaa, In 
favour af a religion* body. The 
lauded property, Uiet conferred, *0. 
q aired a kind of taciodn*** which 
(reserved it from tho greap af even 
HMi rapacidiua ruler- On lU 
other hand, the rellgiou* body had no 
right or power whatsoever to cell or 
ditpoae of that preperty. In * «*- 

juration ecewtitatol a* tha aatrmbiy 
of the dieciplte of Buddha was »»•* 
ta in oor own daya, tha aeolaty alone 
could hare the p. te w e inn and maioge- 
roent of immorahla peoferU** S*™ 
to monuUrie*. Donattont of thl* 
kind In not hare etoed pod *a long *a 
there were mamhere af the lloddhiitk 
raligiona family willing and ready to 
maialain their righu. Nothing abort 
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thingkiit, or royal head ornament, to be raised to the 
dignity of crown prince, to be pnt in possession of his own 
palace, and to be married. When Phra was leaving tho 
palace, he bade the young prince take his patta and follow 
him. Nan da instantly complied with the request, and 
departed. He was just leaving the palace, when tho 
young lady he was to marry heard the sound of the steps 
and of tho voice of her lover. She was then busily en¬ 
gaged in combing her beautiful and shining black hair. 
With tho left hand drawing aside her hair, and with the 
right leaning on the window-frnmc, she, with a Bweet yet 
tremulous voice, eagerly recommonded him soon to return. 
She then continued to follow him with anxious eyes until 
he oould be scon no longer. Meanwhile, resting against 
the window-aide, she had her heart fnll of ominous fore¬ 
boding a Nanda would have gladly given back the patta 
to his owner; but as he felt backward to hand it over to 
him, he followed Buddha as far ss the monastery. Though 
he had no intention of becoming Rahan on his way to that 
plsoo, yet, despite of his former dispositions, ho entered 
into the society of the perfect. So that on tho second 
day after Phra's arrival at Kapilawot, Nanda becamo a 
ItahAn. Some other writings mention that this happened 
only on the third day. 


of e complete rerolutiso is the pcll- 
lt«l Iteto of the oountry, or tho pro¬ 
longed oUeaeo of the individuals 
TOMA with tho right of OCOHpolios, 
oouU put as end to tho efleot <4 
thcoo deoda of donation. Inltermeh, 
the Buddhist monks posssos nothing 
tpejosJ tho gTout.il upon -faith steads 
tho monastery. From oerlaia in¬ 
scriptions foilnu is tho midst of the 
mint of tlio temples u I'kgas, it io 
Otidsnt thit tn tho jolmy days of 
thot dty donations of loaded proper- 
tlco. such to poddy-Soldo, fruit.tires, 
bollocks, tad peasant*, non mode to 


monostorUs end temples. n n t tor 
the lost throe or four hundrsd yean, 
bo vest*** of ouch deeds hove over 
boon found. &> for o« I hove bson 
okdo to moke inquiries, I om not 
owsro thot the order ties ever bcoomo 
peoMooer of Undo In Ooylon such 
is not tho cose, ot lesot n. not whoa 
tho English ooeupio.1 the (slocd. Bc- 
tonsiro Inc to of valuable lends won 
U tho hsmis of tho TsJopoine, who 
thenby obtained onr tho people tho 
twofold In Sr. coco eoafrrredby wooltU 
end religion. 
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On the seventh day after Phra had entered iuto the city 
of Kapilawot, the mother of Raoula, Princess Yathaudam, 
put on her son the choicest ornaments, and sent him to 
Phra, saying previously to him: “ Dearest son, he whom 
you sec surrounded by twenty thousand Italian das, whoso 
face resembles gold, and whose body is similar to that of 
tho chief of Brahmas, is indeed your father. Ho was for¬ 
merly the owner of tho four gold vases which disappeared 
on the very day he withdrew into solitude; go to him now, 
and say respectfully, that, being at present crown prince of 
this kingdom, destined to succeed your grandfather on the 
throne, you wish to become possessed of the property that 
will fall to you in right of inheritance." The young 
prince deported. Having come into the presence of Buddha, 
he endeavoured, with the simplicity and amiability be¬ 
coming a young lad, to ingratiate himself in his father’s 
favour, and said how happy he was to be with him, adding 
many other particulars befitting his age and position. 
Buddha, having eaten his meal and performed his usual 
devotions, rose up and departed. * Raoul a followed behind, 
saying: “ Father, give me my inheritance.” Buddha appear¬ 
ing neither displeased nor vexed at such a demand, none 
of his followers durst tell tho young prince to desist from 
his apparently rude behaviour, and go back to the palace. 
They all soou reached tho monastery, l’hra thus thought 
within himself: ltaoula is asking from me perishable 
things, but I will give lum something more excellont and 
lasting. 1 will make him partaker of those goods I have 
gathered at tire foot of the Bodi tree, and thereby will pro¬ 
vide for him it better inheritance for the future. Where¬ 
upon ho-called TTiariputra, and said to him: “Beloved 
disciple, the young Prince Raoula asks from me a worldly 
inheritance, which would avail him nothing, but I wish to 
present him with something more excellent, an imperish¬ 
able inheritance; let him become a Rohan.” Maukalan 
shaved the head of Raoula and attired him with tho 
tsiwaran. Thariputra gave him the first instructions. 
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When hereafter he became Tailing, Kathaba trained him 
up to tho duties of his new profession. 

King Thoodaudana had seen his first son Prince Theidat 
leave the palace and all the attracting allurements of a 
brilliant court; despite of all his precautions, he subse¬ 
quently witnessed his going into a solitude and becoming 
u Kalian. Next to him, his younger son Nando, though 
assured by the promises of soothsayers of becoming a great 
and mighty ruler, had joined the society of Rahnns. These 
two events had deeply afflicted him. But, on hearing that 
his grandson had also become a Kalian, he oould no longer 
keep his affliction within himself. “ I hod,” said he," hoped 
that my grandson would succeed me on the throne; this 
tlwught consoled me for the loss of my two sons. What 
will liecome of my throne 7 Now the royal succession is 
at an end, and the line of direct descendants is for ever cut 
and irrevocably broken asnnder." 

Thoodaudana obtained the state of Anngam. lie said 
to himself: It is enough that I should have had so much 
to suffer and endure on the occasion of my two bods and 
my grandson becoming Kalians; I will spare to other 
parents a similar affliction. He went to Buddha’s place, 
and having paid him his respects in a becoming manner, 
asked him to establish a regulation forbidding any son to 
become Italian, unless lie had the consent of his parents. 
Buddha assented to his father’s wish and preached to him 
the law. When the instruction was finished, the king 
bowed to him, lose up, turned on the right, and departed. 
Buddha, calling immediately the Rohans, said to them: 
“ Beloved Bickus, no one is to be admitted to the profession 
of Italian, ere he Las obtained tho consent of his- parents: 
any one that shall trespass this regulation shall be guilty 
of a sin.” 

On a certain day, Phra having eaten his meal at his 
father's palace, the king related to liim the circumstance 
of n Nat, who, whilst he was undergoing great austerities 
in the solitude, had come and conveyed the report of his 
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son having succumbed tinder the hardships of mortification; 
but ho would never give credit to such a rumour, as he 
was ocrt&in his son could not die ero he had become 
a Buddha. ■ My illustrious father," replied Buddha, ** you 
are much advanced in merits; there is no wonder at your 
not believing a false report; but even in former ages, when 
your merits were as yet very imperfect, you refused to 
believe your son was dead, though in proof of this asser¬ 
tion bones were exhibited before you in confirmation of 
the report." And he went on relating many particulars 
that are to be found in the history of Moha 1)amnia Pala. 

It was at the conclusion of this discourse that the king 
became Anagam. Having thus firmly established his 
father in the three degrees of perfection, Buddha returned 
to the country of Badzagio. 

During this voyage, the most excellent Thru arrived at 
the village of Anupya. in the country of the Malla Pnnoes. 
In the neighbourhood of the village there is a grove of 
mango-trees. To that place he withdrew with his twenty 
thousand disciples, and enjoyed himself m tliat secluded 

and delightful retreat. ... 

While he dwelt on that spot, the seed of the law that 
ho had planted in his native city was sUenUy taking deep 
root in the hearts of many. His undo Thekkaudaua had 
two sons, named Mahanan and Anooroudha. On a certain 
day Mahanan said to his younger brother: “ From among 
the several families of the royal race, many ^rsons have 
left the world and embraced the religious profession under 
the guidance of Buddha. Our family is the only one that 
has not as yet given any member to the assembly. I will 
make you a proposal: either you will 
and leave me your inheritance; or I will myself take tha 
step, and make over to you all that I possess. Anoo¬ 
roudha at onoe accepted the proposal. 

Whan the intentions of the two brothers became known 
five young princes, their playmates and relatives, named 
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Bogoo, Kimila, Baddya, Ananda,® and Dewadat, desired to 
join them in their pious design. Having put on their 
finest dress, they went into the country, having no other 
attendant but Oopali, their barber. They shaped their 
course in the direction of Anupya. Being at a small dis¬ 
tance from the mango-trees’ grove, the young princes 
stripped themselves of their rich dresses, and gave them 
all to the barber, m an acknowledgment of his services. 
The latter at first accepted them, and was preparing to 
return, when the following thought occurred to his min d: 
“If I go back to Kapilawot with these fine and rich 
apparels, the king and the people will believe that I have 
come by foul means in possession of so many valuables, 
and I sliall certainly be put to death. I will follow my 
masters, and never leave them.” Hereupon he returned in 
all haste and joined them at the very moment they were 
disposing themselves to enter into the Anupya mongo- 
trees’ grove. Oopali was admitted into their company, and 
ushered along with them into Buddha’s presence. Having 
paid their respects in the usual manner, they applied for 


• Anaoda, whose eoovtrann is here 
mtntwerd, ni th« eon of Amltau- 
Sitt, » brother of Kin* TtiaxUe- 
du*. tad, therefore, Sret twain to 
OotdftBft. H« ii «t of the boot 
known dueijile* of the celebrated 
philosopher of K«ptl»wot. Ho hfta 
P'Kil hil well-earned fi», lou by 
tbo .hiring attainment* of hi* intel¬ 
lect than hf tit amiable qoftUtloa of 
• loving hoar*. Ho bore to Buddha 
the mort a/fcctloanu regard and tho 
attach meat from the Tory 
beginning of hi* convenioo. Tbo 
milter repaid the loro of tho dioeipl* 
by token* of a lir.cere uucm and 
toed*.- affection. Though It wa* a 
loog period afterward. ore Anuria 
wa* efclally appointed to minloter 
nolo tho poroosal wants of Buddha, 
yet tho good di.po.ition.of hi* extol- 
lent heart prompted him to terra 
Btoldha oa all eoeaaioa*. *sd in every 


way that on agrooahlo to him. He 
became the medium of intoroouree 
between hi* beloved muter and all 
thoe* that approached him. When 
ho hod to communicate order, or giro 
direction* to tho religion., or whoa 
■otoe vfcitors dwirod to wait on him, 
Aaanda wa* the pereoa who traa*- 
milted all orders, and uihered vi.it- 
ore into the prerecee of the great 

j" ti i:J.t-r. 

Dewadat waa both first coumn to 
Buddha and hi* brother-in-law. Hi* 
father wa* Tbouppabudha, Mm * 
brother. He woe brother of the Prin- 
otes Yethaudara, who had married 
our Gaudaraa, when he wu crown 
prince of Krvpilawot. Hereafter, we 
ehall have the opportunity of seeing 
that hi. moral diepoittioa* were very 
differtai freeu those of the eatable 

Anarwj^. 
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the dignity of members of the assembly. Their request 
was granted. But previous to passing through the pre¬ 
scribed ceremonies, the princes said one to another: " Great 
indeed and deeply rooted is the pride of princes: it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to shake it off, and free oneself of its 
tyrannical exactions. Let Oopali be first ordained; we 
will li&ve an opportunity of humbling ourselves by pros¬ 
trating ourselves before him.'’ Their request was granted. 
After having paid their respects to the newly ordained con¬ 
vert, they were likewise admitted among the members of the 
assembly. Their proficiency in spiritual progress was not 
the same. During the second Lent, which they spent 
in the Weloowon monastery, Baddya, Bagoo, and Kimila 
reached the culminating point of perfection by becoming 
Rohan das. Ananda became Thautapatti. Anoorouilha 
greatly advanced in the higher path of metaphysics. As 
to Dewadat, he never attained more than the Laukitha- 


mabat . 

A little while after the conversion of the royal pnnees, 
Buddha left Anupya, continued bis voyage to Radragio, 
and forthwith retired into the Weloowon monastery to 
spend his second Lent The time was chiefly employed 
in training up the new converts in the knowledge of the 
-reat truths, and in the practice of virtue. His son 
Raoula, about eight years old, evinced the greatest dispo¬ 
sitions.’ nis attainments were far above his age, and 
often elicited the admiration of the Rahans. On a certain 
occasion Buddha overheard them expressing their aston¬ 
ishment at the surprising progress Raoula was making m 
his studies. Coming among them as if perchance, 1’hra 
asked them what was the subject of their conversation. 
They answered that they were praising and extolling the 
wonderful abilities of Raoula, and his matchless good dis¬ 
positions. Thereupon Buddha remarked that this was 
not to be wondored ah Then he related to them the drat 
Miga, by which he showed to them that during former 
existences Raoula had distinguished himself in a conspi- 
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cuous manner by his excellent and admirable dispositions. 
As a reward for his good behaviour and high mental quali¬ 
fications, he was mude Fatzin. His mind continuing to 
expand in an almost miraculous manner, he became a 
Rah an da with myriads of Nats. 

During the same season, Buddha often went to Rodzagio 
to beg Ms food. There was in that oity a flower-seller, 
who was wont to bring eight bouquets every day to the 
king, and receive in return from the royal hands eight 
pieces of silver. On a certain day, as he was coming from 
tire country into the town with his usual supply of flowers 
for the king, he happened to see Buddha in the streets at 
a moment when, by a miraculous display of his power, the 
six glories beamed out of his body. He then said to him¬ 
self : " I wish to go and offer these flowers to Buddha. 
But the king will doubtless be much angry with mo. He 
may have mo arrested, thrown into prison, and put to 
death for having failed in offering him the usual present. 
Despite the great danger that hangs over me, I will go to 
Buddha and offer him my flowers. Great, indeed, and 
lasting shall be the merits I will gain; they will follow 
me during countless existences.” 

With a heart full of joy, Thoomana, for such is his 
name, went to the resting-place where Buddha was seated, 
surrounded by crowds of people, and laid the flowers at 
his feet With a marked satisfaction, Gaudama accepted 
the offer. Thoomana went home and related to his wifo 
what had just happened. The latter, irritated portly by 
tlie fear of the king's wrath, and partly by the loss of the 
money she daily received, began to abuse her husband in 
the coarsest language. She was so much maddened by 
passion that she in all haste went to the king, denounced 
her husband, and instantly sued for a divorce. Pimpa- 
thara revolted at such an act of unparalleled audacity, 
ordered her to withdraw from his presence and go bock 
to her house. Meanwhile he commanded one of his 
courtiers to order the flower-seller to come to the palace 
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on the following day. As a matter of course, the royal 
request was punctually complied with. In the presence 
of the assembled courtiers, tho king highly praised the 
conduct of Thoomana, and instantly rewarded him with 
great liberality. As Thoomana had offered to Buddha 
eight bunches of flower*, the king, to acknowledge in a 
distinct manner such an offering, gave him eight elopbanti1, 
eight horses, eight slaves, eight bullocks, eight thousand 
pieces of silver, and the revenue of eight villages. Buddha 
likewise exceedingly extolled the meritorious behaviour of 
Thoomana in the presence of the people, and said that 
during a whole world he would bo exempt from the four 
states of punishment, enjoy happiness in tho seat of man 
and in those of Nats, and finally become a Pitzega-buddha. 
The value of the offering, though little in itself, became 
great by the imminent risks he voluntarily exposed him- 
self to. He made his offering, though he was certain of 
incurring on that account tho ruler's displeasure. 

When the season of retirement was over, Gaudama tra¬ 
velled through different places. He went to Patrana- 
wonta in the Dsetia country, thence he passed into the 
Bisakila forest, and returned to Radregio, in the grove of 
Yin-daik treee, near the burial-place. 

Whilst Buddha was in the splondid Dietawon monas¬ 
tery, just presented to him. a strong temptation came upon 
Anandu to renounce his calling and return into tbeworld. 
He went bo far as to tell some of his bmthreu that he 
recollected the promise of a prompt return ^ch he made 
to his young bride Dzanapada-kaliam. and that now he 
wished to fulfil it by immediately going back intehia 
t>ala«! and resuming hia former mode of life. This was 
Sported to Gaudama, who resorted to the following 
expedient to crush in the bud tho rising temptation. He 
Sk Ananda by the arm, rose with him m the air, and 
led him in the direction of the Nats' seat ofjfcwtaa ^ 
On their way, Buddha, by a miraculous process, exhibited 
to the eyes of his companion the sight of an immense 
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forest in conflagration. On the burnt stump of a tree he 
showed him a female monkey horribly mutilated, having 
her tail, ears, and nose cut off. At such a sight the horri¬ 
fied Ananda turned away his eyes in disgust A little 
while after this, Buddha exhibited before him the dazzling 
and heart-captivating sight of a long array of five hundred 
matchless beauties. They were daughters of Nats going 
to pay their respects to the great Thagia. Ananda was 
gazing at them with silent but enraptured feelings. 
Buddha said to him: "Do you believe thoso beauties 
before you to be equal to Dzanapada ?" " She is no more 
to these perfect forms,” answered he, " than the bleeding 
famale monkey we have left behind ns is to her." “ All 
these celestial damsels," said Buddha, " I shall give to 
you, provided you agree to remain in the monastery for 
some years longer." " Willingly do I accept the pro¬ 
posal," replied Ananda; “ I will stay cheerfully in the 
monastery on such favourable terms." Whereupon both 
returned to the monastery. 

The members of the assembly soon became acquainted 
with what had passed between the master and the dis- 
ciplo, and keenly taunted Ananda with their sarcastic 
remarks upon the daughters of Nats. Ashamed of him¬ 
self, Ananda withdrew into solitude. Thore he devoted 
himself to reflection and penitential deeds, and finally 
annihilated the evil desires of his unsubdued passion. 
When the inward struggle was over and peace had been 
restored in him, Ananda went to Buddha's presence, and 
stated his willingness to dwell for ever in a monastery 
and lead a religious life. Meantime he released him from 
the promise he had made to him respecting the celestial 
beauties. Buddha was much pleased at such a happy 
change. He said to the assembled religious: " Previous 
to this occurrence, Ananda resembled a badly-roofed 
house, which lets in the rain of passions; but now it is 
similar to a well-roofed building, which is so well pro- 
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tccted that it is proof against the ooring of passions.” 
Whereupon he related the following story concerning a 
former existence of Anando. 

A merchant named Kappaka hod a donkey which he 
used to carry goods from place to place. Having one 
day come near a place covered .with trees, Kappaka un¬ 
loaded his animal, to allow him some time to rest and 
graze. Meanwhile, a female donkey was likewise grazing 
in the neighbourhood. Its presence was quickly detected 
by Kappaka's animal. When the moment of departure 
had come, the latter, attracted by the female, kicked furi¬ 
ously at his master, and would not allow the load to bo 
replaced on its back. The merchant, enraged at this un¬ 
usual freak, began to threaten the rebellious beast, and 
then to hit it with tho whip as hard as ho could. At last 
the poor animal, unable to boar any longer tho blows, 
mentioned to his master the cause of his unusual beha¬ 
viour. Kappaka told him that if he would but continue 
his voyage, he would give him at tho end of the journey 
several fine females, much superior to tho one he was now 
ooveting, The proposal was accepted. At the end of the 
journey Kappaka said to tho beast: “ I will keep my 
promise with you: but I must inform you that your daily 
provender shall not be increased; you will have to sltaro 
it with your companion. Subsequently you will have 
little ones to provido for and maintain, but your daily 
ration shall not be increased in the least; you shall have 
to work for me as much as you do at present, and also to 
provide for the maintenance and support of your family. 
The donkey, after a few moments of reflection, thought it 
was better to remain as he was; and from that moment 
he was entirely cured of his inordinate inclination. At 
. the conclusion of the narration, Buddha said: " Tho male 
donkey was he who has now becomo Ananda; tho 
female donkey, Dzanapa-kaliani; and Kappaka is now 
the most excellent Phra, who is the teacher of men, Nats 
and Brahmas. 
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Buddha, whilst at Wethalic, went out through the 
country, and in all the places that he visited preached 
to the crowds of hearers. It was daring one of his bene¬ 
volent errands that he met with a celebrated Pounlia, 
named Eggidotta, who with a great many disciples led an 
ascetic life, after having been formerly, first, the chief 
Pounha of King Kothala, and next of his son. Buddha 
earnestly desired the conversion of so distinguished a per¬ 
sonage. Maukolan was at first despatched to that famous 
hermit, to attempt to bring him over to his master; but 
he utterly failed. The reception he at first met with was 
unythiug but pleasant. The work was to be done anil 
perfected only by the irresistible eloquence of the great 
preacher. Buddha soon came np to the entrance of Eggi- 
d&tta's cell. He began to upbraid tire Rathee for teach¬ 
ing his disciples to worship mountains, trees, rivers, and 
all that exists in nature. He then initiated him in the 
knowledge of the four groat truths. Eggidatta, aeeing the 
truth, at once became & convert with all his disciples. 
When this great spiritual conquest was achieved, Buddha 
returned to Radzsgio, and spent tire third season in the 
Weloowon or bamboo-grove monastery. It was daring 
the three months of the rainy season that Buddha im¬ 
parted, in a more complete manner, to his disciples the 
knowledge and science which during his peregrinations 
he had but superficially conveyed to them. At the 
same time, ho carefully trained them up in the practice 
aud observance of those disciplinary regulations which 
were intended as a means to subdue passions, to estrange 
them from the world and all its attractions, and to lead 
a spiritual life. 

During his stay in tlio monastery, among the many in¬ 
structions that he gave to his disciples, I will relate the 
particulars that be mentioned respecting the former doings 
and the final conversion of the Ralianda Tsampook*.** 


•• Tbc «iory oi EfigidatU give* at ui iaiight into obi o( the teeeU 
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In the days of the Buddha Kathaba, Tkampooka, or 
rather the being who in the present existence is called by 
that name, put on the religious dress in the Thnw&tie 
country. He lived in a fine monastery, and had for his 
supporters the best and richest people of the plnco. One 
day, a Kalian, belonging to another country, came to his 
monastery and begged the favour to be allowed to live 
therein for some time. The heartless TB&wpooka denied 
him admittance into the interior of tho building, but tole¬ 
rated his staying in the verandah during tho oold season. 
The people, however, actuated by better feelings than those 


wbloh era* held by that unite. Hi. 
interlocutor ropeoached him with 
wurahlpplrg mountain., tree., foruite, 
rivtjre, end the liearenljr bolioi. 
Prom the eiprcul i:» nude on of by 
tho Barmeeo tmuiUlor, the writer i. 
inclined to believe that * direct allu- 
eiao U m»iU to pantbrbtio opltmma 
We know that mod of the Indian 
eobool. of philfioophy bare Uoed their 
verioae itilemi of metephyiiee upon 
that moat imneoui foundation. Ac- 
cording to pantbelaU, thia world b 
not dirtinot from tho cat«o of God j 
all that axlata b hot a mmifcaUUow 
or a development cf the lubetanca of 
God. Thia world ie not tba work of 
Ood, exlatlng a* diatiact from Ita 
Makar, but it i. Ood mnnlfeallng 
Himielf auboten bally la all thing.. 
Who con 1.1, then, wonder at tho 
oondoet of Taaiujwka! He wor- 
.hipped God, or mUier thtt portion 
of tho eupromo lining he uw la the 
great and mighty aubjeeb that .ur- 
rounded him and attractrd hia nolle*. 

Spinou, in tho wrootccnth ern- 
tury, and hi. unfortunately too numcr- 
ou. follower* In thia century, hare re- 
cait Into a bundled different mould, 
tho panthciitlc idea, of tba Hindu 
philosopher., and offer to the intelli¬ 
gence of Utalr hearer, aad reader., 
through an alnx.it Unintelligible 
languor, the .ame deadly food which 


bu finally produced on the Hindu 
mini! Uw wul remit, which w» wit- 
arm. If we were better acquainted 
with the variety of doctrinal which 
the Hindu pbUotophcra bare exhibit, 
ed in the field of metaphyalca, we 
would be soon convinced that the 
modem metaphyaiciana, who hero 
placed UiMBtolro. out of the pale of 
revelation, bar. not advanced oive 
.Up la that aetcnce, and that the 
direr fence in thair opini.nva u Wit a 
faithful reprraentation of tho co&fo- 
MOO which for mare than two then, 
mad year* pnvulnl on tlm bank, of 
th. Gaago. among thair predeemaon 
in tba uni ipcewl.Ure Mud lea. 

It appaan that T.ainpooka wa. in 
lib ilayi what Uw Jeglca or Hindoo 
pcrdtrnb ara op to our time. He 
remained on hb rack. In Uia moat 
difficult position, for the .paeo of 
flfty.flra yrare, axbildtlng tduiielf to 
the crowd,and aiming at winning their 
admiration by Uw inaudible mff.r- 
tog. that he Tolontarlly .ubmitU-l 
to. Ill. apparent aanetiiy wa. made 
up of rrry doubtful raatrriala. Ha 
puatd himaelf off for n man who 
could remain without eating, and 
who wa. gifted with wperuatural 
power., riaiu humility, wl.bh la 
nothing bat th* reault of tba true 
knowledge of aalf, w.a not the favour* 
ita virtue of our .piritiul quack. 
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of their teacher, brought regularly food for the head of the 
house, as well as for the stranger, for whom they felt great 
affection. The spiteful Team pooka could not bear to see 
the people showing marks of kindness and benevolence 
towards his hated guest. On one occasion ho forgot him¬ 
self so far as to abuse him, by repeating the following 
coarse expressions: Eat dirt, go naked, and sleep on the 
bare ground. Such an inhuman behaviour soon met with 
a condign punishment. The wretched Tsam pooka had at 
first to endure horrible torments in hell. 

On his return to the scat of man on earth, he was born 
from respectable parents, but ho was always prone from 
his infancy to indulge in tho lowest habits. Ho would 
secretly steal away, and actually satiate tho cravings of 
hunger by eating the most disgusting things; he would 
not wear clothing, but ran about in a state of nakedness; 
he would only sleep on the ground. His parents, after 
many fruitless attempts to correct him, resolved to make 
him over to the heterodox ascetics. These received him; 
but he would not eat in the company of his brethren, nor 
go to bug with them. He, from tho moment they were 
absent, went to devour the refuse he could find. His 
eccentric and disgusting habits were soon found ont, and 
his new friends said one to the other: " Let this man be 
no longer allowed to live with ua. Should the disciples of 
the Rohan Gaudama hear that one of our company is be¬ 
having in such a manner, our brotherhood would becomo 
a laughing-stock to them." He was, therefore, expelled 
from this place. Tsam pooka went to take his abode on 
a rock near the place that served as receptacle to the 
•ewers of Radxagio. On that rock ho remained in the 
most fatiguing posture; he leaned on his right hand 
which rested on the rock, and also on his right knee; tho 
left leg was stretched and the left arm raised up. He kept 
his month opened. When the people asked him why he 
remained with his mouth wide open, as a man who is in¬ 
cessantly drawing air into his lungs, he answered that, re- 
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framing from the uso of coarse food, be was fooding on air 
only: when questioned about tho singular position of his 
two logs, ho answered, that, were he to stand on both logs 
the earth would instantly sliake. Ho had been during 
fifty-five years in that sad position, when Gaudama, moved 
with compassion at his pitiable condition, wont in person to 
convert him. He began to relate to him all tiiut he had 
done during former existences, mentioning in particular 
the sin he had been guilty of towards a brother hermit 
At this unexpected declaration, Tsampooka humbled him¬ 
self. Buddha theu preached to him his law. The repent¬ 
ing Tsampooka firmly believed in all thnt was said to him. 
lie then rose up, and, with a heart overflowing with joy, 
instantly left his place, followed his now master, and soon 
became a Rahando. His proficiency in science ond virtue 
was such that ho soon occupied a distinguished rank among 
the members of the assembly. 



CHAPTER IX. 


A ritk'aum cf Tkawattie, uemtd Anatafein, beoomet a tonvert—Story of 
Dtewok—Ho ana Buddha of a famful dutcoifer-The ftofU of 
Wtikalte rend a deputation to Buddha—Digmrion on the uuinntr 
Buddha daily ipent kit tim SMtlg of a fuarrd between tkt inhabit- 
onit of Kaui.a and tkott of KafUaotot—Mm comtrU art otrmtthened 
m tktir frith-Thoodaudaue’t dtath in tkt arrnt of hit ron—Queen 
Bctuipati and many utbit India art donated to the rank of Jtahatoato— 
Convtt lion tfKtma, tkt frit fuira tf Ku»[ PHmpathera—Htretiei near 
Thawattie ere confounded by tkt ditptay of miretuhut powers — 
Buddha gees to the teat tf Tkaundeintka, to preatk the lew to kit 
mother. 

When Buddha ni in the country of Radzagio, a certain 
rich merchant, named Anatapein, came to Radzagio, with 
five hundred carta loaded with the most precious goods, 
and took his lodging in tire house of an intimate friend. 
Whilst living with his friend, he hoard that Gaudama had 
bocome a Buddha. Suddenly, ho was seized with an 
earnest desire of seeing him and hearing his doctrine. On 
a certain day, he rose at an early hour, and perceived, 
reflected through the lattices of tire window, some rays of 
an uncommon brightness. He went in the direction of 
the light to the place where Buddha was preaching the 
law. He listened to it with great attention, and, at the 
end of Ihu discourse, he obtained the state of Thautapan. 
Two days after, he made a great offering to Buddha and to 
the assembly, and requested him to come to tire country 
of Thawattie. The request was granted. The distance to 
Thawattie is forty-five youdzanaa. Anatapein spent enor¬ 
mous sums that one monastery should be erected at ouch 
youdxaua distance. When Buddha was approaching, the 
pious merchant arranged os follows for the reception of 
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the distinguished visitor, and presenting to him a splendid 
monastery called Dzetawon, which he had mode ready 
for him. He sent first his son, richly attired, with five 
hundred followers, belonging to tho richest families; then 
followed his two daughters with five hundred girls, all 
decked with the most costly ornaments. Everyone carried 
flags of five different colours. These were followed by five 
hundred dames, having the rich man's wife at their head, 
each carrying a pitcher of water. Last of all, came Anatn- 
pein, with five hundred followers, all wearing new dresses. 
Gaudama let tho crowd walk in front, and ho followed at¬ 
tended by all the llahaus. When he entered the grove, he 
appeared os beautiful as the peacock’s tail when com¬ 
pletely expanded. Anatapcin asked Gaudamn how he 
wished the donation should bo made and effected f “ Let 
the monastery be offered," said Buddha, “to all tho 
Bohans that may come in future to this place from what 
quarter soever.” Thereupon, the rich man, holding a 
golden vessel of water, ]ioured its contents on the hands 
of Buddha, saying: ■ I present this monastery to Buddha 
and to all the Italians that may come hereafter to reside 
therein." Buddha said prayers and thanks in token of his 
accepting the offering. Sovcn dayB were devoted to 
making this great offering, and during four months unin¬ 
terrupted rejoicings went on iu commemoration of this 
great and solemn donation. For the purchase of the {dace, 
and the expenses of the ceremony, enormous sums were 
lavished. During the era of former Buddhas this very 
place harl olways been purchased nnd offered to them and 
their disciples. 

[N.B .—Here is found narrated in full the history of 
a celebrated physician named Dzcwaka. As such story 
has no reference whatever to Buddha's career, I will give 
but a very succinct account of it] 

At a certain time , 1 when Buddha lived in the city of 


> It U izopemM* to * ,1*0 tho tnMr* tfcot iodtcoi (bo eceoflUr 0 1 
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It&rizftgio, the country of Wathalie was made rich, gay, 
and attractive by the presence of a famous courtesan. A 
nobleman of Radzagio, who had just returned from that 


Btnblha't Ufa to Intert in ha work » 
bag opiaode an the «It bo tad jibyai- 
ci»n Dwwaka. TU .tery i* in I Inal! 
usinUrtating. and throw* no light 
whatever on the hiuory of tha aup- 
poacd originator or reformer of Buildh- 
iu*. For thla nano it ha* been 
thought quit* unneccaarr to giro a 
com ;it ta tranilatio* a! tha whola 
yeoaga. The MUM o( Dtewaka la 
qiiita familiar to the adapt* of tha 
medical art in Burnt ah. Winy timaa 
tha writer tu nude laqalriaa reeptet- 
iag tha work* of tha Mippoeratet of 
India, bat ha haa never bean ablo to 
moat with awntion af nr allution to 
•noh eempoaltiona. Hanot ha haa 
barn ltd to anppea* that tha father of 
madam* in thtto countrict haa Uft 
bthind him to writing* to embody 
the roculu of hit Ueorotinl and 
practical far ear it* punuitt. Surgery 
appear* to hat* bran no novelty with 
oar gnat doctor, tinea wa ate him on 
an weariem extracting from tha body 
af a join at, by meant c< an In ert t i cwi , 
a taaln that put Mb tire in peril. 

Tha numtmua rynaakt who in Har¬ 
tnell attaint the tuu of phyilaian*, 
anil era over ready to girt catdltinea 
ia all otaaa, oven tha iveat difBeult 
and complin tad, an Ignorant of tha 
very element* of tha anrgioal art. 
They potato* a coruin number of 
icacdict, mail* np of plaoU, which, 
abaci npfriiad urnlar proper aireum- 
■tancea and in certain oaaoa, work 
wonderful cure*. But the neti to 
phyaiciar.t, nnabla in meat inttanaoa 
to dltaara tho true tymptooi of 
iliaeaaaa, praaeriba ramedio* at ran¬ 
dom, and obtain, in teo many (taa, 
renlta nut fatal to tha unfortanato 
patient In medicine aa wall aa ia 
n£gion, ignornnoe beget* aeparati- 
t»« and rtoearaa to magical pane- 
tiaaa. Wo stay poajtjrtly aaaart that 


tha black art ia, with native practi¬ 
tioner*, as eaa*rit!.*l conoomitant to 
tha praetioe of molioine. Whan n 
phyaleian haa exhaiutari tha limited 
■toek of Tomadio* tlurt lie poanaaaaa, 
and ha find*, in apiito of hit exertion*, 
that tha diaaaaa hid* deSanoo to hit 
■kill, ho gravely talk tha reUtirea of 
tha patient that aoeaa evil aplrlt it 
interfering with hi* remadieo, and 
that h* matt be expelled «r* there 
can ha any chance of relieving tha 
aufforer and obtaining hla reooTary. 
Whtraupnn a thad it areeUd with 
tha at moat apead am a a pot cloaa to 
tha lioato of the patient. Olfarfngi 
at rice, fruit*, and other artlclaa arc 
made to the protended evil apirit, 
who ia wappeotd to have got hold of 
the auflarar't body. Danoo* of tho 
moat frantio ebancUr are carried on 
by Ilia relatirta. Halo* will only 
oficialc in dafault of frmalca; pro- 
faranco ia alwaya given to the Uttar. 
Young fir la, tay tha Bnraocae, are 
the fitteat ptracmt for tho oeeaaion, 
aa it ia tappoaad that the evil Nat 
it more effectually and aatily propi¬ 
tiated by tho power of their oharma. 
Tbit axcraiaa laata until, atrength at 
Uat failing them, they drop down In 
a a tote of complete aihnuation and 
proatratlcm. Tiioy appear a* if they 
had entirely lost their atnaea. In 
that atata they are tuppoetd to be 
inapirrd by tha aril apirit. Interro¬ 
gated by tha phytioUn on tha nature 
of tha diaeaot, and the proper tame- 
dice to be applied foe eradicating it, 
they giro unaware, or rather they 
bfoamo ehinnai* through which tha 
apirit, aatU&ed with ilia offering* 
mad* ia hi* honour, condcaeand* to 
dcxUre that ho hu now Uft tho 
patiant, and that by pkeing liim 
under a certain treatment, which ha 
faff* not to indroute, bo will aooo 
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country, narrated to the king all that he had seen at 
\V ethalie, and induced the monarch to set up, in his own 
kingdom, some famous courtesan, who would be skilful in 
music and dancing, as well os attractive by the form and 
accomplishments of her person. Such a person having 
been procured, she was, by the munificence of the king, 
placed on a most splendid footing, and one hundred 
pieces of silver were to be paid for each evenings visit. 
Ti»e king’s son being rather assiduous in his visits to hor 
place, she became prognant Aware of her state, the 
courtesan affected to be sick until her confinement. She 
directed her servant to throw out the newly-born infant, 
on a heap of rubbish, in some lonely aud distant place. 
The next morning the king's son, going out with some 
attendants, chanced to pass close to tho spot where tho 
infant had been deposited. Ilia attention liaving been 
attracted by the noise of crows hovering close by, ho went 
to see what it was. To his great surprise, he saw an infant, 
j'et breathing, half buried in rubbish. Takon with the 
beauty of this little creature, the prince ordered the child 
to be carried to the palace, where he was brought up with 
the greatest care and attention. Ilo was named Dzcwaka, 
which means life, because the prince, when I10 found him, 
inquired if he wns alive. Tho young lad, having reached 
the years of discretion, was unwilling to remain in the 
palace, not occupied with any business. In order to afford 
relief and comfort to his fellow-creatures, ho resolved to 
study medicine. He repaired to Benares, placed himself 
under the direction of a famous physician, and soon 
became eminent by his extreme proficiency in the pro¬ 
fession. • • Having left his master, and begun practice in 
his own name and for his own account, Dzewaka worked 
the most wonderful cures, which soon procured to ltim 
unbounded wealth and an extraordinary reputation. 

r**irer hi* With. Oc.-urronw* of tiraU of lh* Sal-fan, or of tho pco- 
thio noton) nro oxooodiog])' eocotroe. owing opirit- 
Tfcey ore caDwl b7 tUo noUroo !<•- 
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Dzewaka was at the height of his fame, when, on a 
certain day, Buddha happened to be troubled with belly¬ 
ache. Ho called Ananda and said that he wanted some 
medicine to relieve him from pain. Ananda went to the 
place where lived the celebrated Dzowaka, and informed 
him of Buddha's complaint. The doctor ordered first a 
rubbing of oil, which was to be repeated three days after. 
This remedy not having a full effect, Dzewaka took three 
lily flowers, whereupon he spread several powders, and 
came to Buddha, saying. " Most glorious Phra, here is one 
lily flower, please to smell it; this will bo followed by ten 
motional Here is a second one; the smelling thereof will 
produce a similar effect; and this one will cause the same 
result" Having handed over the three flowers, the doctor 
paid his respects to Buddha, turned to the right* and left 
the monastery. 

When he was crossing the gate, he thought within him¬ 
self, “ I have given a medicine calculated to causo thirty 
motions, but as the complaint is rather of a serious and 
obstinate character, twuuty-nine motions only will toko 
place; a warm bath would be required to produce the 
thirtieth;" and with this reflection he departed. Buddha, 
who saw all that passed in the doctor’s mind, called 
Ananda and directed him to prepare a warm hath. A 
little while after, Dzewaka came back to Buddha, and 
explained to him his prescription. Buddha was soon 
restored to his former health, and Dzewaka told him that 
the people were preparing to make him offerings. Mauka- 
lan went to the sou of Thauna, a rich man, to get some 
rice from a field that had been watered with milk. The 
owner gavo rice to Maukalan and urged him to partake of 
it, assuring him that there was some other in reserve for 
Buddha; Maukalan assented. After the meal, lm patta 
was cleaned with perfumed water, and filled with the 
choicest food. Maukalan took it to Buddha, who ate it. 
Afterwards he preached the law to the king and to an 
immense crowd; amongst them was Thauua's son. They 
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all obtained the first degree of perfection, but Thauna 
reached at once the state of Arahat. 

Dzewaka came again to Buddha’s presence, and requested 
the favour of presenting him with two splendid pieces of 
cloth, which he bad received in present from a king whom 
he had cured of a most distressing distemper. Moreover, 
he wished that the Kahans should be allowed to receive 
clothes of a better sort than those they wero wont to wear. 
Buddha received the two pieces and preached the law to 
the donor, who attained the state of Thautapan. Dzowaka, 
rising from his place, wheeled to the right and departed. 

A little while after, Gaudama colled the Boltons and 
said to them, " Beloved Bickus, now I give permission to 
the faithful to make offerings of cloth for your dross . 1 
Whoever is pleased with his present dress, let him wear it; 
whoever is disposed to receive some other from the people, 
let him do so. But I must praise you for having hitherto 
been satisfied with the ancient dress.” The people of the 
city having heard of tho permission given to the Bohans, 


• The follower* of BuddU, 

obterring e mode of life wuoh »• 
ewnMIt* thet of the Roth***, bod 
hitherto mode rue of the dreee tbejr 
hod purchued preriou* to their !*•’- 
ing the world. But when tboy be- 
come protected member* of tbe new 
eooioty, they weretubjeeled to tbe oh- 
■errorxe of the row of etriet poeerty, 
end hod to depood entirely on pwblio 
cberlty for the obtaining of tho re¬ 
quired food end rei merit. Tbe old 
clothe* brought et the time of their 
catering the eoelety were worn out 
end unfit to be put 00. Other* were 
to be pro’bled for by tom* meen. 
thet would not wound the delxnta 
feeling ef ebeoluta po’erty. The 
only eee thet occurred wee the trill¬ 
ing end Hberel dlepoeBione of tbe 
Uy member* of tho Buddhiet com¬ 
munity. Thi* new e»nrce of ebondunt 
elmi wee opened by our Buddbe him- 
■elf, on the ooceiion of tho offering 


mode by Dtowuke. Decking Uhewie# 
to do ewey with the eerupie* meny 
religione might entertain re* pec ting 
the lawful* ett or nnlewfulneee of 
rtoeiring ertielc* of dr***, Otudeme 
lebl it down u e rogeluion tbet ill 
the religion* eould Uwfully teeop* 
ell tbet might bo willingly offered 
them by tho faithful. In tbe fore¬ 
going roge* w* bee* ***o tie founder 
of Buddhism grunting to hit follower* 
perm lemon to reoehe borne* end 
Usdtd proporti** preetntad to com¬ 
et unltlta. Now lb* tew* Ugtilutor, 
t.1 liering to the boom prinelpta. giro* 
e toiler derelopment thereto, end 
extend* to erttelo* nere**«y for dreee 
tbe leuee to reoelee efferiog* of thi* 
ileteriptioe, geoffered by the feitbfal 
to tho religion*- In the book of 
Bndihiit ordmuUoo*. or promotion 
to the degree of PeUin, mootioo ta 
smd* of thee* two torta of permit- 
nont giren to tho Uehuu. 
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offered at once more than one hundred thousand pieces of 
cloth. Their example was followed by the people of the 
country, who made offerings to tho same amount 
A little while after this, Buddha received a deputation 
from the Wetholie people, inviting him to visit tlieir 
country. Here is the reason of the invitation. The coun¬ 
try was very rich and flourishing. The Malta princes 
governed it each in turn for a certain space of time. On 
a sudden a terrific pestilence desolated the land, which was 
in a short time strewed with dead bodies in every direction. 
In tho midst of so great a calamity some advised to pro¬ 
pitiate the Nats, by making offerings to them; others said 
tlinfc recourse must be had to tho great teachers; ft third 
party insisted upon calling to their aid the great Gaudama, 
who had appeared in this world for the purpose of saving 
mankind. The last opinion prevailed. Haring ascertained 
that he lived at Radxagio, a great number of princes, poun- 
luts, and nobles went to Badragio, with great presents for 
King Piinpothara, to induce him to allow the great teacher 
to come to their country. Tho object of their mission 
having become known, Buddha agreed to go. He sallied 
forth from the Wcloowon monastery, attended by the king 
ns far as the southern bank of the Ganges. Having reached 
the northern one, he was received with every possible mark 
of tho highest respect and veneration. As soon as ho set 
his feet in the country, a heavy rain fell which almost 
deluged the land. Tho water carried away tho dead bodies. 
The atmosphere was purified, the pestilence ceased, and all 
tho sick recovered. ' On the fifth day after the full moon 
of Nayon (June), Buddha haring conferred such a favour 
to the people of AVethalie, left that country and returned to 
Jhidzagio, which he reached on the full moon of AVatso 
(July), just in time to spend the fourth season in the 
AVeloowon monastery. . . * 

Here is inserted a short sketch of the manner in which 
Buddha spent his days during the rainy season, as the trans¬ 
lator has found iu one of the manuscripts before him. 
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Each day was divided into five parts, and a certain occu¬ 
pation was reserved to each part, 1. Buddha generally 
rose at an early hour, a little after daybreak, washed his 
face, rinsed his mouth, and dressed. Mo then retired into 
a private apartment With his all-seeing eyes, ho glanced 
over all creatures, carefully examined the amount of thoir 
merits and demerits, and the real nature of their disposi¬ 
tions. The reason for his taking a survey of the state and 
condition of all beings was to ascertain the dispositions of 
the various beings, and discern those who were prepared to 
hoar the preaching of truth from those who, on account of 
their demerits, were as yet unprepared for receiving bene¬ 
ficially for themselves such a great favour. When this 
was done, ho put on his full canonical dress, and, with the 
mendicant’s pot under his arm, he sallied forth in quest of 
his food. He invariably directed Lis steps towards titoso 
places where he knew that his preachings would lw heard 
with beneficial results. Sometimes be went alone; at 
other times he was attended with a certain uuinlcr of his 
disciplea. His countenance bespoko an unaffected modesty 
and an inimitable mildness. Occasionally he allowed a 
display of wonders to take place. Musical instruments 
emitted, of themselves, sweet tunes, which, revealing to tlio 
people the coming of Buddha, rejoiced their heart and 
disposed them to bestow abundant alms, and to hear the 
preaching of the law. Some of the hearers became Upa- 
sftkas, others Thautapans, &c., &c., agreeably to ever)- one’s 
disposition. Then ho returned to his monastery. 

2. As soon as he had arrived, he washed Iris feet, and 
during the ablution he had his disciples assembled round 
him, and said to them, "Beloved Bickus, be ever watchful 
and attentive, with a mind ever prone to reflection. It is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain the nature of man,* to hear 


» II was at that moment that Cau¬ 
date* delighted to rectal to hia ilia- 
cl pica tho most atarttio* point* of hie 
doctrine, and made them familiar 


with certain tenets upon which fa* 
Uid much elree*. U« wieW that 
what ho looked opoa aa *uhJ«U of 
the greatest importance, should be- 
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the law, to become perfect, to obtain tho state of Ealianda, 
and to arrive to the condition of a Buddha." He then 
pointed out to them some subjects of meditation. Many 
of the disciples devoted themselves to mental labour; eomo 
combined together manual and mental exertions; others 
withdrew to lonely places at the foot of certain trees, and 
into the caves of neighbouring hills. Buddha than took 
his meal, and retired for awhile alono into his own private 
apartment. When he arose a little after mid-day, he anew 
contemplated all beings, and fixed his attention on those 
that were to oomc and receive his instructions. He soon 
came out, and at once began to impart instruction to all 
those that had arrived, from what place soever. When 
the instruction was oomplotcd. the people withdrew. 

3. After the people's departure, Buddha bathed and took 
a walk in the open verandah of tho monastery. His mat, 
cushion, &c., were spread in a becoming and open place. 
The Rahans hastened at that hour to come and communi¬ 
cate freely the result of their mental exertions. When 
they wanted any explanation, they were encouraged to put 


comofaarillartetliMa. No doubt be 
tal**d*d that tho** faroerit* topic* 
ahoolil beeomo lb* iplritnal food 
upon which hi* diacipW arid. riwuld 
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meditation. Tlioe* who ut unini¬ 
tiated ta tho doctrinal of Kwddhitm 
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filch an ozpreeato*. It it dificelt to 
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him questions, which were instantly answered; and they 
received submissively the answers wliich he condescended 
to give to them. This exercise lasted until it was dark. 
The disciples retired from their master’s presence. 

4. After their departure, the Nats and other celestial 
beings were admitted. Buddha conversed with and in¬ 
structed them until nearly midnight 

5. Buddha then walked awliile to relieve liia limbs 
from extreme lassitude, and wont into his apartment to 
take some rest He rose very early, and began to review 
the beings who, during the days of former Buddhas, had 
distinguiahed themselves by their exertions in the path of 
virtue and in the high mental attainments. 

During one of his usual benevolent errands through the 
country, Gaudama converted Ouggasena, his wife and 
companions. Here is an abridged narrative of that event 
Ouggasena was the son of a rich man. In the time of his 
youth a company of comedians came to Badragi o and 
exhibited during seven days in the presence of King Tiin- 
pathara and his court Our young man, along with many of 
his companions, attended the exhibition. On a sudden, ho 
became passionately enamoured of a rope dancing-girl, 
who performed many feats with accomplished grace and 
uncommon address. Despite his parents’ remonstrances 
and entreaties, ho sacrificed to his ungovemed passion all 
considerations, and lie married the d am s el . In his new 
situation, ho had no alternative but to lcam the art of ropo- 
dancing, tumbling feats, and standing in various attitudes 
on the extremity of posts or masts, sometimes sixty cubits 
high. During his noviciate, he had to bear tho laughter 
and tauuts of his wife and of his new friends. By dint of 
exertion he became proficient in the art of performing 
tumblers’ feats with a surprising agility. One day it was 
announced at the sound of the drum that Ouggasena was to 
perform on the top of a post sixty cubits high. An im¬ 
mense crowd of citizens went out with great eagerness to 
see the performance. When the amusements had just 
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begun, Buddha happened to puss by with a number of dis¬ 
ciples. He desired Maukalan to go ahead, and begin to 
preach to Oagg&sena. Soon he came up himself in person, 
and converted the juggler, who forthwith descended from 
his most, prostrated himself before Buddha, and asked to 
be admittod as a member of the assembly. After further 
instructions he obtained the science of Bahanda. His wife 
and all the company became likewise converts. 4 

Buddha had now fulfilled the promise he had for¬ 
merly made to the ruler of Radzagio, to spend three con¬ 
secutive seasons in his royal city. He wont over to the 
Wethnlie country, and fixed his residence in a fine place, 
in the midst of a forest of sola-trees, called Mahawon. 
'Whilst he enjoyed himself in that place, a quarrel took 
place between a portion of tho people of Kappila and 
that of Koulia, who lived on both banks of the little river 

* The oonvenion of Ougctoes* anil eeeesUal and capital dlffcrcnco be¬ 
ef lii* companions, procured lijr the tween lb# two (rent eyeteroe which, 
direct luterrontion of Redilha him- In d»)n lee* patted by. hero contacted 
•elf. U knottier instance of tlie truly for tho religioiu supremacy over tho 
liberal opirit which emulated tho Indian penintitls. 
greet preacher. HU law woo in- In tho ouWieoal otory of Tboo- 
Ictxletl for til without sioeptioo. lUudann'c illuoco, we oca Buddha 
Tho profeooion of tlieoo individuals first, then Ana&ds, Theriputre, end 
whom be oo peculiarly eoleotod woo Mauknlen roll*ting tho illustrious 
fax from being e rosy*: table ana patient from hla bodily Jiitcrnpor, by 
Tlio proud ltrahmis would not beve invoking, not tho interference of a 
condescended to toko Delioo of poupU supreme Being, whom they ignore, 
who, In hlo opinion, hed degraded bat e certain poorer or inflaenoe cam- 
themselves oo low. Bat the now n*c(ed with former good docdc. A 
tensher, though bora from parent* greet, ney, e miraculous, effect U 
belonging to e high caito, entirely prod a rod by tho agency of e caeca 
free from the pcejudicoo inoaleeted which do ono bat e Buddbict can 
by tho narrow .[mil of eeeio, rooe andonUad. Ho boo reeoarM to tan, 
btmcolf to nub e high paoiliou ac to or tho inflaenoe resulting from morl- 
look neon man, whatever hlo eoadi- Uricuc actions, u toe mighty ogont 
tion or position might ho, eo e fellow- who hu tho power to work any 
ltinx felly entitled to tho benefit of desired result whetorer. But bow 
bio instructions. ITiio ic oae of tho e men ms by hie own will oontrol 
moot striking feeinreo of hie preach- tho tnlocnoo of hie good action*, oo 
logs. lie uni vernal ity at regards per- ca to produce e grand olTeet la no 
cone and plaeca it enable# us to way chart of a miracle, la a thing 
account for tho rapid tad astonishing which can in no rational way be ex- 
diffueioo of bla doctrines through oo plained or accounted for. 
many oruntrico. It ocootilutes the 
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Bauhani. The cause of the dispute wa3 the irrigation of 
paddy-fields. The small river hod been duly barred, but 
on account of an unusual drought there was not water 
enough to supply tho quantity required for the fields on 
both banks. One party wanted to have all the water, tho 
other demurred. Hence a dispute arose which, wildfire- 
like, spread from the banks of the stream all over both 
countries. A general appeal to anns ensued, and, in a 
short time, both armies stood facing each other in bottle 
array. 

At an early hour Buddha, having risen from his couch, 
cost, os usual, a glance over all beings. He soon saw tho 
feud that existed between the country of his birth and 
that of Kaulia. Moved with compassion over the miseries 
which that people, blinded by a furious passion, were bring¬ 
ing upon themselves, ho went through the air, and stood 
over and abovo tho stream which separated tho two armies. 
Bays of glory, beaming out of his person, soon attracted 
general attention. Both parties laid dowu their arms and 
prostrated themselves, worshipping him. He said to them, 
“ Princes and warriors, hearken to my words. Which is 
the most valuable, a small quantity of water or tho lives 
of countless beings, and, in particular, tlw livos of princes 1 ” 
They answered, " Of course the lives of princes and war¬ 
riors ore most valuable.” “ If so," retorted Buddha, “ lay 
aside your passion, conquer your anger, throw away your 
weapons of destruction, love each other, and lire in peace.” 
Both parties, by a low and prolonged tone of voice, ex¬ 
pressed thoir deep regret at what they had done, aud their 
sincere desire to follow his instructions. Ho preached to 
them the law in such an impressive and convincing man¬ 
ner that on the spot two hundred and fifty noblemen of 
Kappila and tho same number of Kaulia asked for ad¬ 
mittance among the members of tho assembly. 

The instruction they had heard, and which had deter¬ 
mined their vocation, had not had timo to cast deep roots 
in their hearts. They soon regretted their home, their 
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families, and their former gay life. Buddha, who saw 
what was going on in their souls, said to them, " Will you 
come with me, and enjoy yourselves on the green banks 
of tho beautiful lake Kontalaf” They joyfully accepted 
the proposal. By the power inherent in his nature, Bud¬ 
dha took them through the air, and soon reached the lake. 
They alighted on its banks. Delighted with the beautiful 
scenery that surrounded them, and ignorant of the new 
objects which they saw, they interrogated Buddha about 
tho names of the new plants and fruits which they perceived. 
Gaudama condescended to answer all their questions. 
While thus engaged they saw the king of the birds of 
the lake resting on the branch of a tree. On a sudden 
five hundred birds of the same kind came crowding round 
their chief, and, by their cried and various attitudes, testi¬ 
fied the happiness which they felt at being in his company. 

The new converts wondered at the admirable instinct of 
those birds, and communicated to each other their mutual 
surprise. As an accomplished teacher, Buddha availed 
himself of the opportune moment, and said to them in a 
mild manner, " Beloved disciples, what you see now and 
admire is the lively and true image of my family.” So 
effectually was the instruction conveyed that they all at 
onoe became Tbautapan, and no longer thought of return¬ 
ing into tho world. By the virtue inherent in their new 
position, they were enablod to fly through the air, and they 
returned with Buddha into the Mahawon residence. 

On their arrival, Buddha began his fifth season in that 
stmo place. It was in the middle of that seoson, in tho 
month of Wnkliaong (August), that he heard that his father 
■ had been seized with a violent distempor, which left him 
no re3t either day or night. Sensible of his approaching 
end, Thoodaudnna ardently wished to see liis son for the 
last time. In the morning, at the hour when Buddha was 
reviewing all beings, and examining with a compassionate 
heart their respective condition, he saw the sad and pain¬ 
ful position of his royal father. He instantly summoned, 
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by the means of Ananda, a select band of disciples, and 
flying through the air, alighted with liis company in front 
of the palace. Without a moment’s delay he ascended to 
the upper apartments, and Bat on a place prepared for him, 
near the head of the couch upon which lay the royal 
patent. 

Buddha, recollecting himself awhile, and thon laying 
one of his hands on his father's head, said, " By the virtue 
of the merits I have acquired during countless existences, 
by the power of the fruits gathered during forty-nine days 
round the tree Bodi, let this head be forthwith relieved 
from all pain." It happened so in the twinkling of an 
eye. Nan, or Nanda, the younger brother of Buddha, the 
son of his aunt Patzapati, holding the right hand of his 
father, said with a fervent earnestness, * By the merits that 
I have obtained at the foet of Buddha, let this right hand 
be freed from all pain." And perfect cure instantly fol¬ 
lowed. Ananda, Phra's first cousin, held the left arm. 
Tharipntra laid his hand on tLe back, Maukalan grasped 
the feet All of them with a similar faith uttered such 
like prayers, and the same happy result invariably fol¬ 
lowed. Thoodandana was delivered from all pain. But 
he continued to remain very weak. 

Buddha,profiting by thatfavourableopportunity,preached 
to his father the law of mutability, and gave him many 
and truly seasonable instructions on that most important 
subject With such a persuasive language did he expound 
this favourite doctrine that his father became at once a 
Rahanda. At tlio same time ho distinctly informed him 
that seven days hence the end of liis lifo would inevitably 
happen. Thoodaudana, perfectly prepared for the new 
change, that is to say, for death, by his son's instructions, 
and thoroughly resigned, saw before him the true state of 
Neibbnn, and said, " Now I clearly perceive the instability 
of all things. I am free from all passions. I am com¬ 
pletely disentangled from the trammels of existence.” 
Rocking him.self in the bosom of these comforting-truths, 
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ho spent happily tho few days ho bad yet to live. On the 
last day, and for tho last time, he paid his respects to 
Buddha by worshipping him. Sitting then on his couch, 
the royal patient humbly asked pardon in the presence of 
all his attendants for all offences he had committed by 
thoughts, words, and deeds. Having performed this act of 
sincere humility, ho consolod his wife Potsati, who sat 
bathed in tears, as well as the other members of tho royal 
family, and several times repeated before them the great 
truth—that all beings, when they come into existence, have 
within, inherent in their nature, a principle of death thut 
hurries them to their end and dissolution; tlrnt the same 
principle that has brought near and united beings togothar 
is always opposed, and at last overpowered by the opposite 
one that tends to separate them. Ho then placidly lay on 
his oouch, and gently breathed Iris last in the day of tire 
full moon of Wakhaong, on a Saturday, at the rising of 
tho sun, in tho year of tho Eetxano, ora 107, at tire advanced 
ago of ninety-seven years. 

Gaudama, after his father’s demise, when all the Rahans 
were assembled round the deathbed, said to them: " Be¬ 
loved Bickus, behold my father’s remains. He is no 
longer what he was a littlo while ago. He has undergone 
the change. No one can offer an effectual and lasting 
resistance to the principle of death, inherent in all beings. 
Be diligent in the practice of good works: follow steadily 
the four roads leading to perfection." After this lecture, 
he consoled his aunt Patxapati and the other ladies of the 
court, who, with dishevelled hair, were wailing aloud and 
striking their breasts. He minutely explained to them 
the consequences resulting from the great principle of 
mutability, which pervades all beings and infallibly loads 
them to destruction by the separation of their consti¬ 
tutive parts. 

When the instruction was finished, Buddha directed 
Katbaba to go and prepare the spot on which the funeral 
and cremation of the corpse were to take place. Aided 
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by Thariputra, he washed the corpse, which was sub¬ 
sequently placed in groat state, on a magnificent and lofty 
catafalco, raised for the purpose. The princes of Thclckara, 
Thoopawa, and Weritzara, came to attend the royal fune¬ 
ral and offer presents. The corpse was carried procession- 
ally through the principal Btreets of the city at the sound 
of all musical instruments. Buddha, in person, received 
the corpse, and laid it on the funeral pile. To no one 
else would he leave the honourable aud pious task of 
setting fire to it On that occasion there took place an 
indescribable outburst of wailings and lamentings. The 
impassible Buddha preached the law on that occasion. 
He left aside all praises in behalf of the deceasod. He 
was satisfied with announcing the law; aud oounlless 
beings, both among men and Nats, obtained the dolivcr- 
auce. 

After tho loss of her royal husband. Queen TaUapati, 
profoundly impressed with all that she had seen ond 
heard, desired to renounce the world and embrace a reli¬ 
gious mode of life. For that purpoee she came to the 
presence of Buddha, and asked three times the permission 
to follow her inclination and become Babanin. Throe 
times the solicited favour was denied her. Buddha then 
left his own native country and returned to Wethalie, 
fixing his abode in the Gutagaiu-thala monastery, in the 

Mohawon forest. • . . 

Buddha had not been long in this place when ho had 
to grant the request which he at first refused to his aunt 
Patzapati. The wives of tho princes of the Kappila and 
Kaulia countries, who, to the number of 500, had recently 
renounced the world, desired also to follow the example 
set before them by their husbands. They went to tho 
queen's apartments and communicated to her their design 
ontreating her to help them in obtaining the object of 
their wishes. Patxapati not only promised them her sup¬ 
port, but expressed the determination to join their com¬ 
pany. As a token of the sincerity and earnestness of 
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their resolution, all the ladies, without the least hesitation, 
cut their beautiful black hair, put on a dress in accordance 
with their piouB intentions, and resolutely set out on foot 
in the direction of the Wethalie country. 

Unusod to such bodily exertions, the pious pilgrims 
suffered much during their long journey. At last, worn 
out with fatigue, covered with dust, they arrived near the 
Makawon monastery. They respectfully stopped at the 
gate, and requested an interview with Ananda. The lat¬ 
ter, having ascertained from their own mouth the object 
of their pious and fatiguing errand, hastened into the pre¬ 
sence of Buddha, and entreated him to grant the earnest 
and praiseworthy demand of his aunt and of the other 
ladies, her companions. On hearing the request, Buddha, 
for a while, remained silent, as if deliberating on the 
answer he had to give. Then he said: " Ananda, it is 
not expedient to allow women to embrace the religious 
state; otherwise my institutions shall not last long." 
Ananda, undismayed by that reply, respectfully reminded 
Buddha of all the favours he had received from Patxapati, 
who had nursed and brought him up with the utmost 
care and tenderness, from the day his mother died, when 
he was but seven days old, and represented with a fervent 
earnestness the good dispositions of the pious postulants, 
liuddlia's scruples were overcome by tho persuasive lan¬ 
guage of the faithful Ananda. He asked whether women 
could observe tho eight precepts: and added, that in case 
they would consent to bind themselves to a correct observ¬ 
ance of them, they might be admitted as members of the 
assembly. 

Fully satisfied with the answer he had obtained, the 
venerable Ananda saluted Buddha, and hastened to the 
gate of the monastery, where his return was impatiently 
awaited. On hearing the good news, l’ataipati, in tho 
name of her companions, spoke to Ananda: * Venerablo 
Ananda, wc all rejoice that tho favour so often asked for 
has been at lost granted unto us. As a young maid, who 
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ha* bathed, and washed her hair, is anxiously desirous to 
put on her fine ornament*, as ahe receives with delight the 
beautiful and fragrant nosegays that are offered to her, so 
we are longing for the eight precept*, and wish for admit¬ 
tance into the assembly.” They all promised to obsorvo 
the rules of their new profession to the end of their lives. 
Yathaudara and Dzanapada-kaliani were among these 
converts. They all, owing to their former meritorious 
works, became subsequently Rah an das. 

One of the new female convert* seemed to have retained 
as yet a certain admiration of and fondness for her hand¬ 
some features, and secretly prided herself on her beonty. 
Buddha, who quickly perceived the latent enemy lurking 
in the folds of her heart, resorted to the following expe¬ 
dient to correct her. On a certain day, when the proud 
and vain woman was in his presence, he created in an in¬ 
stant a consummate beauty, who os much exceeded her in 
perfection of form os the snow-white swan surpasses the 
black crow. Whilst she looked on this suddenly appear¬ 
ing rival with somewhat jealous eyes, Buddha caused the 
beauty of his creation to appear on a sudden very old, 
with a wrinkled face and an emaciated frame, and to ex¬ 
hibit on her person all the various and disgusting inroads 
which the most loathsome diseases make on the human 
body. The change acted as an electric shock on the young 
religious woman. When Qaudama perceived the change, 
and that the was so horrified at such a sight that she was 
nearly fainting, he said to her: " Behold, my daughter, 
the faithful foreshowing of what shall inevitably happen 
to that form you are so proud of.” He had scarcely spoken 
those words, when she was instantly and for ever cured of 
her vanity. 

Buddha left Wethalie and wont on the Mukula moun¬ 
tain, whore he spent his sixth season. During his stay in 
that place thousands of people were converted and obtained 
the deliverance. At the end of that season, Buddha went 
to Radxagio, and stayed in the Weloowon monastery. 
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It was at that time that Kema, the first queen of King 
Pimpathara, proud of her rank, youth, and beauty, was at 
last converted. Up to that time she had obstinately re¬ 
fused to sec Buddha and hear his doctrine. On a certain 
day, the queen went to visit a garden which was in the 
neighbourhood of the Weloowon grove. By a contrivance 
of the king, her husband, she was brought, almost against 
her will, into the presence of Buddha, who worked out the 
spiritual cure of her foolish Tanity by a process similar to 
the one abovo mentioned. He caused a beautiful female 
of his creation to pass successively, iu the queen’s presence, 
through the various stages of old age, disease, and death. 
Her mind having been thus well prepared to hear his in¬ 
structions, Buddha gave her a lengthened explanation of 
the miseries attending the body. It had the desirable 
effect to convert her in so perfect a manner that she 
entered into the current of perfection, and became Thau- 
tapan. Alter having obtained the consent of her lord, 
she was, upon her pressing solicitations, admitted into the 
religious order. She became a Rahanda, and among the 
female members of the assembly she ranked os the dis¬ 
ciple of the right. Such a glorious charge was owing to 
her former merits. 

On a certain day, a rich man of the country of Rodzogio 
went to enjoy himself on the banks of the river Ganges. 
That man was not a disciple of Buddha, nor did he hold 
the doctrines of the opposite party. He steered a middlo 
course between both doctrines, with a mind disposed, how¬ 
ever, to embmeo such opinions as should appear to him 
based on the best and strongest evidence. Chance offered 
him a favourable opportunity to acknowledge the superi¬ 
ority of Buddha over his opponents. He saw a log of 
sandal-wood floating on the stream, took it up, and had a 
beautiful patta made of it. When finished, ho wrote upon 
it these words," He who can fly in the air let him take it.” 
Tlio patta was raised on the top of a succession of hampers, 
tied together, and sixty cubits high. Some heretics living 
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in tho neighbourhood asked on successive occasions the 
rich man to get down the patta for them; he answered 
them that he would give it only to him who by flight 
could reach it The head man of those heretics feigned to 
prepare himself to fly; but when he was extending his 
arms, and raising one of his feet his disciples, according 
to a preconcerted plan, seized him, saying, "It is not 
becoming that you should exert yourself for such a trifle.” 
But the wily rich man could not be thus deceived; ho 
persisted in his former resolution, and for six days resisted 
all their entreaties. On the seventh day Maukalan hap¬ 
pened to go to tlu\t place in search of his food. Ho was 
informed of all that had just happened. He was, more¬ 
over, told that the rich man and all his family would 
become disciples under him who could by flight possess 
himself of the sandal-wood patta. Maukalan was ready, 
for tho glory of Buddha, to raise himself in the air, Imt 
his companion refused to allow him to do it, saying that 
such au easy work could easily be accomplished by ono 
leas advanced in merits. Maukalan agreed to his pro¬ 
posal Whereupon entering into the fourth state of Dzan, 
his companion rose in tire air, carrying with the toes of 
one of his feet an enormous rock three-quarters of a youd- 
zana wide. The whole space between him and the by¬ 
standers appeared darkened. Every one was half dead 
with fear, lest, perhaps, it should fall over his head. 
Maukalan's companion had tho rock split into two ports, 
and hia person then appeared to the view of the assembled 
crowd. After having during a whole day exhibited such 
a mighty power, he caused the rock to fall on the place ho 
had taken it from. The rich man bade him come down, 
fully satisfied with the display of such power. The sandal¬ 
wood patta was taken down, filled with the best rice, and 
presented to l»im The Italian received it and went back to 
his monastery. Many persons living at a distance from the 
place where tho wonder had been exhibited, followed him 
to the monastery, begging him to show some other signs. 
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As they approached the monastery, Buddha hearing the 
noise, inquired what it was. Ho was informed of all the 
particulars of the event that had just taken place. He 
called the Bohan into his presence, took the patta, had it 
broken into pieces and reduced to dust . 1 He then forbade 
the Kalian ever to make such a display of his power. 


• Tli# nbuk# g'.vta by Buddha to 
th« died pie who bed, without per- 
raletk*. mode raoh a dirpiey of wilra- 
tfjlooi powor, ir.tcact.1 though it ni 
in lb# peomrilon at hit glory, tu 
dca'gnod to operate u a salutary 
link m tb# priilo that might find IU 
way into tbo Mail of «*W tho moet 
privileged bring*. Suck a Into* wna 
d#*mad of lb# groat*#* importance, 
■toe# we find ia tli* beok of Buddhit- 
tk ordination* the iln «f toasting of 
or pretending 1* lb# power of work, 
ing wood*re, ko., raai«d among tbo 
four capital ilaa, excluding a Bohan 
to* over from tbo aocioty of tbo per- 
foe*, and depriving him of hie rank 

and dignity. Buddha, It aoama, 
wuhod to reoctre to blmatU alette 
the honour of working miracle*. or to 
giro tbo permission, when ciroum- 
elan ore ehonU require it, to eom* of 
hit died plot to do the eama In bli 
noma and for the emlUtiou of hla 
nlfcfea 

The following dory of Parana and 
hie five onooUtoa holdt a prominent 
rank among the event* that bava ren¬ 
der*! Buddha eo calebratod. Caa- 
dam a, at it bee heea already men- 
tiettod in aome foregoing notea, wu 
an eaeetic who bad etudiod philoaophy 
under eminent nulin who M**«et] 
to th« Bnhminicol eohoel. In many 
of bit opinion*, aa well t> in hU mode 
of Ufa, there wna no perceptible dif¬ 
ference between him and the fol¬ 
lower* of tho Brahmin*. The writ¬ 
ing* of lb* latter, a* well u thoa* of 
the radical Buddhist*, exhibit to u* 
the right o t a great number of school*, 
where opinion* on eetology, morale, 
and drgmaa, fcc,, at ease varioue, 


multiferiona, and oppoelw, were pub- 
Bely taught, Then the human mind, 
Uft to it# own raeourcoe, launohing 
forth into the boundlcea field of cpocu- 
lative philoeophy, ran in every direc¬ 
tion, oearoliing after truth. Tbo ma¬ 
nia for arguing, defining, drawing 
conclusion*, Ice-, In thoeo days, pre¬ 
vailed to an axteet ocarcoly to bo 
orodlted. Many centuries before A*le- 
totle, wrote the rale* of dialectics tho 
Indian philosopher* had carried tho 
art of reaiociig to » great degree of 
nieoly and tkiwwdaera. Witno** tbo 
dieimteo and dl*cu*oion» between the 
Brahmin* and tho immediate dk- 
olplco of Buddha. When our Phru 
began to attract about hie perauu 
crowd* of lioarara and diacij4*a; when 
hi* opinion* os the end of man were 
understood and appreciated; whon 
the eyrie ia of cute* received the lint 
•hock from the new tut rapidly pro- 
great Lug doctrine; when tli* eyes and 
heart* of the people were ilowly at 
first, end rapidly afterwards, centred 
on the new preacher and hi* ditoiplc* j 
when at lait alma, that had hitherto 
flowed into the abodo* of the Jtrah- 
•mlni, begun to enter into new chan¬ 
nel* and carry their substantial pro¬ 
duce to the door of the follower* of 
the new tecl, then jealousy and other 
pterions begun to agitata the hearts 
of those who had hitherto retained 
on undisputed rwny over the credulity 
of the people. They tried. If credit 
bo given to tbo work* of Buddhist*, 
•wry effort and devlecd every mean* 
in order to oppose the progress of tbo 
new doctrine. 

In this initancc, Pursue and his 
friend*, emitted, a* tbo Buddhists 
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The heretic* soon heard of the prohibition issued by 
Gaudaina to his disciples. They thought that no one 
would dare to mutch them in the display of wonders, and 
that they could easily ascertain their superiority over him. 
The ruler of Radxagio, hearing of this news, went to 
Buddha and inquired as to his motive for such a prohi¬ 
bition. Buddha told him that the prohibition regarded Ins 
disciples only, but not himself. The heretics, informed of 
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this, said, "What will become of usf Gaudama himself 
will show signs.” They held a council among themselves 
as to what was to be done. Gaudama told the king tliat 
in four months he would make a grand display of his 
miraculous power in the country of Thawattie, as it was 
in that place that all former Buddhas had in former ages 
showed signs. The heretics from that day never lost 
sight of Buddha for a momont; they followed him day 
and night They gave orders that a large and extensive 
covered place should be prepared for them, where they 
might show their power and outshine that of the Kahan 
Gaudama. Buddha liaving said that he would select the 
spot where a white mango-tree stood for the scene of his 
miracles, the heretics caused the total destruction of all 
mango-trees in that direction. 

On the full moon of Tabaong (February), Gaudama left 
Rodzogio, attended by a largo retinue of disciples, lie 
went to preach in different ports. On the soventh of the 
waxing moon of Watso ho entered the country of Tlia- 
wattie. A gardener gave him by way of present a largo 
mango fruit. Ananda prepared the fruit and Buddha ate 
it When this was done, the stone was hondod to AnandA 
with an injunction to plant it in a place prepared to recoive 
it When plan tod, Buddha washed hia hands over it, and 
on a sudden there sprang up a beautiful white mango-tree, 
fifty cubits high, with large branches loaded with blossoma 
and fruits. To prevent its being destroyed, a guard was 
set near it by the king's order. Dismayed at such a 
wonderful sign, the heretics fled in every direction to con¬ 
ceal their shame and confusion. Their head man, named 
Pourano, took from a husbandman a large jar with a repo, 
tied up the vessel with one extremity of the rope, passed 
the other round his neck, and flinging first the jar and next 
himself into the river, where the water was very deep, ho 
was drowned, and went to the lowest hell, called Awidxi. 

Buddha created in the air an immense road, reaching 
cast and west to the extremities of the world. When the 
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sun began to verge towards the west, he thought the time 
had come to ascend to that road in the presence of an 
immense crowd, that covered an area of thirty-six youd- 
zanaa, and there make a display of his wonderful powers. 
He was on the point of crossing the threshold of the build¬ 
ing that had been erected for him by tho care of Nats, 
when a female convert, named Ganunie, who had become 
an Anagam, came into his presence, and after the usual 
prostrations said to him, " Glorious Buddha, it is not neces¬ 
sary that you should take the trouble of working wonders; 
I, your servant, will do it." * What wonder will you 
work, my daughter, Garamio ? ” replied Buddha. " I will, 
said Garamie, “ fill up the space with water, and plunging 
into the water in an eastern direction, I will come back, 
and reappear in the west like a water-fowl On iny 
appearance before the crowd they will ask, What is this 
water-fowl ? And I will answer to them, that this water¬ 
fowl is Garamie, the daughter of the most excellent Bud¬ 
dha. This is tho wonder I will accomplish. The heretics, 
on seeing it, will say to themselves. If such be the power 
of Garamio, how much greater and more wonderful must 
be that of Buddha himself?• “I know,” said Buddlm, 
" that you have such a power, but it is not for your sake 
that these crowds have been gathered together ;" and ho 
refused the solicited permission. Garamio said to herself, 
Buddha would not allow me to work this great wonder, 
but there is some one else that can do greater things than 
I; perhaps Buddha will not bo so inflexible with them as 
he is with me. She then withdrew to a becoming place. 

Buddha thought within himself, There are many among 
my disciples who can make a display of great wonders; it 
is meet that the crowds should be aware of it, and see 
how, with hearts stout as that of tho lion, they are ready 
to perform the moat wonderful feats. He said aloud, 
- Who are they that can do wonders? let them come for¬ 
ward." Many came into his presence with a lion-like 
boldness and a thundering voice, craving for tho honour 
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of displaying supernatural powers. Among them was a 
rich man, named Anatapein; a female child, called Tsera; 
a grown-up woman, and Ilaukalan. They volunteered 
their services to perform the most extraordinary wonders, 
in order both to frighten the heretics, and moke them 
understand that, if such a power belonged to the disciples, 
what that of Buddha himself must be. But Buddha wQuld 
not accept their proffored services, and said to them that 
the people hod not been assembled there for their sake, 
but for his; and that to him alone was reserved the task 
of onrapturing the crowds by the great wonders ho was 
preparing to show. Addressing ilaukalan, ho said to him 
that, being a Buddha, he oould not leave to others the 
trouble of performing his own duty. In a former exist¬ 
ence, when he was a bullock, ho drew from a muddy place 
a heavily-laden cart, to save a Brahmin’s property and 
rejoice his heart. 

Buddha ascended to the immenso road which he had 
created in the air in the presence of the crowd, that filled 
a place of eighteen yondxanas in breadth and twenty-four 
in length. These wonders which he was about to display 
were the result of his own wisdom, and could not be imi¬ 
tated by any one. Ho caused a stream of water to issue 
from the upper part of his body and flames of firo from 
the lower part, and on a sudden the reverse to take place; 
again firo issued from his right eye, and streams of water 
from his left eye, and so on from his nostrils, ears, right 
and left, in front and behind. The same wonder too hap¬ 
pened in such a way that the streams of fire succeeded the 
streams of water, but without mingling with each other. 
Each stream in an upward direction reached the seats of 
Brahmas; each stream in a downward direction penetrated 
as far as hell; each in a horizontal direction reached the 
extremities of the world. From each of his hairs tire 
same wonderful display feasted the astonished eyes of the 
assembled people. The six glories gushod, os it were, from 
every part of his body, and made it appear resplendent 
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beyond description. Having no one to converse with, he 
created a personage, who appeared to walk with him. 
Sometimes he sat down, while his companion was pacing 
along; and at other times he himself walked, whilst his 
interlocutor was either standing or sitting. All the while 
Buddha put to him questions which he readily answered, 
and in his turn replied to the interrogations that were 
made to him. At intervals Plira preached to the crowd, 
who were exceedingly rejoiced, and sung praises to him. 
According to their good dispositions, he expounded the 
various pointa of the law. The people who heard liim and 
saw the wonderful works he performed, obtained the under¬ 
standing of the four great principles. 

Buddha, having completed the twofold work of preaching 
to the crowds, and exciting their respect and admiration 
by the most astonishing display of the most extraordinary 
miracles, began to think within himself as follows: To 
what place have all former Buddhas resorted after the 
display of signs, and spent the season? He saw by a 
stretch of his incomparable foresight that all of them had 
gone to the seat of Tawadcintha, in the Nats' country, to 
announce the perfect law to their mothers. He resolved 
to go thither too. With one step he reached the summit 
of the mountain Ugando, at a distance of 160poo youd- 
zanas, and another step carried him to the top of the 
Mionmo mountain. Tins was dono without any effort on 
the part of Buddha. Thoee mountains lowered their sum¬ 
mits to the very spot where he was standing, and rose up 
again to resume their lofty position. Buddha found him¬ 
self brought almost instantaneously to the seat of Tawa- 
deintha.®° He took his position on the immense rock 
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Pantakambak. When he lay extended there upon his 
tsiwaran, the huge mass on a sadden contracted itself to 
the very narrow dimensions of his dress. 


remain U then* Mil until the ium 
of tbeir reepeetlv* nerili u it 
warn, cxUanatoi, they retain to Uu 
abodo of men. the true piece of pro¬ 
bation for *11 being. Uric* therein. 
Tie condition of Net, therefore, i. 
not e permanent one; the Net, after 
lift timo of reward ie orer, hot to 
tnlgrato to «nr torreatrial abode, 
begin e new oditenoe, end endeavour 
to edreuee Mtuealf in the way of per¬ 
fection by tbs practice of virtue. He 
ie ee yet re»y far from the atate of 
Helblaui. like man, he bee to leant 
the enbiime law, and to boeomo 
acquainted with the roadi landing 
to the four high perfection*. Bud¬ 
dha. who came to eniuxatoe the law 
of aalration to all bainga, oeuld not 
but go to the eaate of Nate, and toaeh 
tbcoi the way to free tbemeelvca from 
the turmoil of nover-eodtng eiiat- 
onoa. The preaching. of Buddha 
for three oooeacuCiTa month* were 
attended with a auccaai that mart 
boro eioseded bit moat eenguaae cx- 
paotatiooa. Million. of Nate were 
eonrertod, and forthwith obtained 
the delherenoe. Olhen loaa ad¬ 
vanced to ir.erita obtained the drat, 
or eesood, or third itete of ptrfto- 
UOB. 

Duriaghia etey in the other aeatacf 
Xata, Beddba gate a daoimon ea tl.a 
mcrita of almagiring, which la oar- 
taialy to the advantage of tin yellow- 
dreaaad Biekua, but appear* acme- 
what oppoaod to all principle* of 
Juatieo and reeeon. la hia opinion 
the inward diapeeibona of him who 
glvaa alma Lu Dotting to do with the 
inerlta reaulting from aaob a good 
work. Tboat menu are atrtetly pre- 
partfcaale to the degree of aaaetity 
or perfection of him who rtcelvee 
alme. Such doctrine, uMtrccrtiv* 0 ( 
the pureet and noblaat motive* that 


ean aetcaU man to do good, ia oponly 
npbalil now both in theory end preo- 
tiee by the ftnldhlit monk*. Wien 
they receive aline from tlie admlten 
of tbeir aaintly mode of life, they 
never think of returning thanke to 
thoee who 10 liberally rntminiater to 
all tbeir material wanU; they eon- 
taut Ihemeelvee with aaying, Thailoe, 
Uuuloo j that U to eay. Well, woll j 
and the plane offerer withdraw* per- 
foetly eatiaSol and heppy, relying on 
the merite he bee gained on tide ocea- 
eioa, and longing for another oppor¬ 
tunity of doing the like. The liber¬ 
ality of the laity towanie the religion* 
U carried to an exeeaa acareely to bo 
orodiled. Gorornnaeot do not inter¬ 
fere in the maintenance of the per¬ 
fect, and yet they arc abundantly 
enpplied with all the neoretariea, nay. 
tlio lsxnrire, of life. They lire on 
tho fat of the land. 

That the erowda of people might 
be better prepared for honriug the 
eaerwl law and obtaining a correct 
understanding of It, Bo.1-1 ha chargee 
Man ha tan to a regular faat, or at 
laaal abetineoce, otxried to a oon- 
eiderebU degree. A free and eoptoua 
ua* of aouriablug aubataneo* unlit* 
men for mental exertion*, ooeaaione 
in him boavineee and enpineueae, 
eoerratea end weaken* the vigour of 
the intellect, and give* to matter a 
preponderating influence, over tbo 
eoul. The advice will hold good 
everywhere, hut it become* portion- 
Urty prceeing and etringnnt when 
addremed to an aodienee of Buddh- 
ieta, who require tho full force of 
their mind to he able to underetnnd 
the variou* bearing, of a doctrine 
reeling on the moet nb.tr.ee prin- 
ciplee, the end of which too i* to 
dieeotangle the coni from the influ- 
eaoe of materiality. Up to thia day 
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The people who had seen Buddha, and who could not 
now descry him, found themselves in a state of bereavement, 
as if the sun and the moon had disappeared from the sky. 
They gave full vent to their cries and lamentations, saying: 
We are now deprived of the blessed presence of him who 
is the most excellent among the three sorts of beings, men, 
Nats, and Brahmas. Some said he has gone to this place; 
some replied, no, he has gone to that place. Many of the 
people, who had just arrived from different parts of the 
country, were exceedingly grieved, because they could not 
see him. They all repaired before Maukalan, to ascertain 
from him what place Buddha had gone to. Maukalan 
knew it, but he wished to leave to Anourouda tho honour 
of satisfying their curiosity. The latter said to them that 
Buddha had gone to the seat of Tawodcintha to preach 
the law to his mother, and spend there one season on the 
rock of Pantukambala. He added, that he would lo back 
in three months hence, on the day of tho full moon of 
Thodin-kioot (October). They came to the spontaneous 


la Hamah tharo an wane remnants 
of the obaernuMe at fast daring tha 
Urea months of Uni, »hea 1** 
la oftanar expounded to and batter 
observed by rell*i«wa people. TU 
obligation of (Mting daring the day. 
of ilia quarters of tho moon la gener¬ 
ally admitted, and acme few obaarva 
It, If not always. at kart from ttaaa 
to Urn*. The generality of tha Bur- 
nxx paople entirely dlTegard teatiug. 

Carrion* hot lntraeatiag la the reply 
Buddha gaea to Tbarijmtrm, who re- 
Jolocd exceedingly becne-e men and 
Nate ttod with each other la paying 
great hououia lo him. Ua anbaalu- 
tisgfy atotea: DUaaod are all those 
who rejoice on hie account- Br«j* 
toy we ought not to understood the 
transient .nd moaaaatary aSaetlon of 
the heart, alia tod by osana plaaai..g 
aod agreeable occurrence; bat tha 
kind of Joy aileded to la a rational, 
pliikeophical, and religion* ouo. 


haring ite origin, Bret. lo a fell and 
perfect knowledge of Buddha', train- 
undent eraollaau, ramiering hie par- 
ton an object of the hlghnel admira¬ 
tion ; and, aeoond. In a )i»ely ooafl- 
danoa in hie benevolence and good neat 
towarda all balnga, whloh urge him 
to labour for their deliverance from 
all miaervee and their guidance to a 
Mala of pteee and rest. Such a Joy, 
dilfuatd over the heart, create! an 
anient love for Buddha and Ida doc¬ 
trine ; that affection teste, not un 
Buddha, aa a mare individual, but on 
him ebo ia tha penonificaUws ut a 
aa.tour of all bring! It implka faith 
in him aod hi. preaching*. aa wall aa 
a Strug confidence in has povrrr ami 
vilUngnaaa to confer the grrata.i 
possible bencSt.. Hum there ia no 
woadcr to hear Buddha declaring all 
those blcwad who «u that eoUiim 
ocoaton r.Jokod in him. 
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resolution to remain on that very spot, and not to return 
to their homes, until they had seen Buddha a second time. 
They erected temporary shods; and, though the place was 
small for such a countless multitude, they managed to 
accommodate themselves in the best way they could. 
Previous to his departure, Buddha had enjoined on Mau- 
kalan to remain with the people and preach to them the 
law. Maukalan faithfully complied with the request, and 
during three consecutive months instructed the people, 
and answered all their questions The rich man Anata- 
pcin fed the Bahaas and the assembly abundantly during 
the whole time. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Buddha't fireeeedingt in the teed tf Tonadeintho—ttu triumphant 'dura te 
the uat ef men, in the city ef Thiu-ha-tha-He it n, " m *'** 1 ^** 
krrttui ef Thuwttif—Eighth unit* ifrnt m the Jarett tf Teiohtla— 
S^utfreaehntgt-Jie meett •** - W 

tauntrr—Dituunen auitmg the ditripltt—Beteneiliahe*— Tretxh cf 
Buddha—Breathing ta a BtutthJ mha tilled a field. 

Whil* Buddha was in the seat of Tawadeintha all tho 
Nats came from more than ten thousand worlds to hia 
presence; but the glory that always enwmpoacs their 
bodies disappeared, or was completely outshone b> that of 
Buddha's person. His mother, a daughter of Nats came 
from the seat of Toothit* to see her son “ d h J r h “ “J 
BtmcW She sat on hia right. Two sons of Nats stood 
by the right and left of his mother. The crowd was so 
great that it covered a surface of eighteen yoodam In 
that immense assembly two Nata were conspicuous by their 
particular demeanour and position. One of them stood 
rclose to Buddha as to touch almost one of his knew, 
the other was standing in a respectful position afar off. 

WiuMha asked the latter what ho had done to deserve tho 
Buddha asked the iat« during former exist. 

pl “* T TXld«”w«d»^rMced>t h» mnriu 
enecs he had tec4UM he had not done 

^ “L to Arsons eminent for their sanctity. 

p«t» Ih. earn w *• -* 

ttat JHu in » former lining ■» »»">» 

that lie was, ^ good fortune of 

CiTCUm8 ^ hi limited JZ to persons 
in merit. With a voice that 
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■was hoard by tho crowds on the scat of men, Buddha pro¬ 
claimed the immense advantage of giving alms to and 
supporting the Italians and those advanced in perfec¬ 
tion. They wore, said ho, like good seed sown on a good 
field, that yields an abundance of good fruits. But alms 
given to those who are os yot under the tyrannical yoke- 
of passions are like a seed deposited in a bad soil; tho 
passions of the receiver of alms ohoko, os it were, the 
growth of merits. At tho conclusion, the two Nats obtained 
the reward of Thautapan. The crowds on earth had also 
the benefit of hearing his instructions. 

Whilst Buddha was in the middle of the Nats, he 
announced the law of Abidamn to his mother. Having to 
go about to get his food, Buddha created a likeness of 
another Buddha, whom he commissioned to continue the 
preaching of the Abidama. As to himself, he went to tho 
mountain of Himawonta, ate the tender branches of a 
certain tree, washed his face in the lake Anawadat, and 
partook of the food he received from the Northern Island. 
Thariputrn went thither to render him ail necessary ser¬ 
vices. When he had eaten his meal, he called Thariputra, 
and desired him to go and preach the law of Abidama to five 
hundred Kahans, who wero present when the display of won¬ 
ders took place, and were much pleased with it. In tho 
Unto of the Buddha Kathaba those five hundred Rahans 
were bats, living in a cave much resorted to by RahonB, who 
wore wont to repeat the Abidama. Those bats contrived to 
retain a certain number of words, the meaning whereof they 
ooald not understand. When they died, they wero trans¬ 
ferred into one of the scats of Nats; cu»d when they be¬ 
came men anew, they had the good fortune to be born from 
illustrious parents, in the country of Thawattie, and when 
Thro Bhowcd his powers, they were much pleased. They 
became Rahans under Thariputra, and were the first to 
understand perfectly the sublime law of Abidama. 

As to Buddha, he returned to the scat of Tawadeintha 
and continued the instructions, where the Buddha of his 
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creation had loft them. At the end of throe months* 
preaching, an innumerable number of Nat* knew and 
understood the four great principles. As to his mother, 
she obtainod the perfection of Thautapan. 

The time when Buddha was to return to the seat of 
men was near at hand. The crowds, eager to know the 
precise time when Buddha wob to come hack among them, 
wont to Mnuknlan to ascertain from him the precise day on 
which they would be blessed with Ins pieacnoc. “ Well.” 
said Maukalan to the people, - in a very short time I will 
give you an answer on the subject of your inquiry. That 
very instant he plunged to tho bottom of the earth and 
reappeared, but when he was at tho foot of the Mienmo 
mountain, he ascended, in the view of the crowd whom he 
had left, and soon arrived in the presence of Buddha, to 
whom ho explained the object of his errand. " My son, 
answered Buddha, "in what country does your brother 
Thariputra spend his season?- “In the city of Thm-ka- 
tha.” replied Maukalan. "Well," said Buddha, • ..even 
days hence, at the fall moon of Thad.n-kioot (October), I 
will descend near the gate of Thin-ka-tha city; go and 
tell the people that those who desire to see mo must go to 
that country, distant thirty youdianas from Tbawattte. 

Let no one take any provision ; but by arigorous aibsti- 
nencc let them dispose themselves to hear the law that 
I will preach." Maukalan, having paid Ins respects to 
Buddha? returned to the place where the assembled multi¬ 
tude anxiously waited for him. He related t° them alt 
the particulars regarding bis interview with Buddha and 
conveyed to them tho much-wished-for intelligence of his 

8 P On 7 tWdIy of the full moon of Thodin-kioot (October) 
Buddha disposed himself to go down to the scat of mem 
He called a prince of Thagias and directed him to prepare 
everything far h« descent. Complying with Ins request, 

T Thai prepared three ladders or stmrs.ono made o 
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made of gold; and a third, made of ailver, on the left. 
The foot of each ladder rested on the earth, near to the 
gate of Thin-ko-tha city, and their summits leaned on the 
top of the Mienmo mountain. The middle ladder was for 
Buddha, the golden one for the Nats, and that of silver for 
the Brahmas. Having reached the summit of the steps, 
Buddha stopped awhile, and resolved to make a fresh 
display of his power. He looked upwards, and all the 
superior seats of Brahmas were distinctly descried; on 
his looking downwards, his eyes could see ond plunge 
into the bottom of the earth to the lowest holl. The 
Nats of more than a thousand systems could see each 
other. Men could perceive Nats in their fortunate seats, 
and Nats saw men in their terrestrial abode. The six 
glories streamed forth with an incomparable splendour 
from Buddha's person, which became visible to all the 
crowds. There was not one who did not praise Buddha. 
Having the Nats on his right, and the Brahmas on his 
left, the most glorious Phra began his triumphant coming 
down. Ha was preceded by a Nat, holding a harp in his 
hands and playing the most melodious tunes; another Nat 
fanned him; a chief of Brahmas held over him a golden 
umbrella. Surrounded with that brilliant eortige, Buddha 
descended near the gate of Thin-ka-tba city, and stopped 
there for awhile. Tharipatra came forthwith into the 
presence of Buddha, paid him his respects at a becoming 
distance, and said, with a heart overflowing with joy: 
" On this day, 0 most glorious Buddha, all the Nats and 
men are showing their love to you." Buddha replied; 
"Blessed is Tbnriputra, and blessed are all those who 
rejoice on my account. Men and Nats love him who is 
acquainted with the sublime law, who has put an end to 
his passions, and who has attained to the highest state 
of contemplation." At the end of his discourse, innumer¬ 
able beings understood tho four great principles, and the 
live hundred Kalians whom Thariputra was commissioned 
to instruct reached the state of Arab at On the spot where 
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all Buddhas set their feet, when corning from the scat of 
T&w&deintha, a dzedi 1 has always been erected. 

Buddha, on leaving Thin - ka - tha, shaped his course 


1 The religion* edifice* that art to 
li mol willi la all parti of Burxnah 
deaerve a particular notice. They u* 
oallad daedti in all the Buddhtit 
wnUnga of the Burro***. bat tbo 
people ger,orally epc»k of thorn under 
tha appellation of r»y»* or Plirna, 
wliwb, ill thia Initanoe, it merely a 
titla of honour of a religion* character. 

Daedi*, in tha aariiaat day* of 
Baddiiuia, wan Moral tumuli niaad 
upon a alirtaa, wherein lulles of 
lSodiba had bam depwitotl. TUm 
atroctare* warn na to wi; lofty wit. 
netaoa, bearing evidence to tha pro- 
•nice of (acred aad pneiooa ob)*etu. 
intended to rarlva la tha memory of 
tbo faithful »ba wmciobinno* of 
Buddha, axil futtar in their banrte 
Under feel Inga of deration and a 
glowing fervour for Ilia religion, 

Prom tho poruaal of thie lagand, it 
will appear that diadii were Hire- 
wIm ereotad on tha toaba of indi¬ 
vidual* who, during their lifetime, 
bad obtained groat diitinctiea by 
their rirtuea and apiritual alUSn- 
moot* among tho mamhara of tho 
ataombly. Buddha hlmaolf ordered 
that a monument thould b# built 
over lha thrino containing tha relit* 
of tba two great dbaiplaa, Tharlpcitra 
and Mankalan, In llurmah. no 
dxedit of great dlmontii.ni and pro¬ 
portion! ban ever been created on 
tha aahea of diitlngnlahod Pliongyic*. 
In aoma purto, however, particularly 
in tbo uppar country, there may ha 
■ms bare aad there tome amtll die- 
ilia, a faw feet high, rreeled on the 
tfo% whore bora bran deposited ibo 
remain* of *omo ialntly personage*. 
Three monument* are UltU noticad 
by the people, though, on certain 
cocaiiun*. a few olforingi of flower*, 
tgpera, ha, are made around and in 
front of them. 


Similar kiode of religion* edifice* 
bar* been built *omotinio* alee to 
b<come a reoeptaele of the PI teg at, 
or eoUeotion ct tho koly Mriptnro*. 
Om of tho ftneet tompiee of Ceylon 
wae devoted to that purpose. There 
wu eleo one 1a the auedent oity of 
Avs, but I am not aware that there 
I* *ny of thia kind at Amampoeea. 

finally, dudU have been everted 
for the eole purpose of htrtaaT- 
ing itatnea of Gaudiam; but there 
i* ev «7 reams to believe that tbl* 
practiee gained ground in mbeofuriit 
•««. Wlirn a ferrant llud.Ud*t, ira- 
p*U*d by the desire of ntbfying tha 
era ring* of hi* piety and devotion, 
wialihl to bnlld a religion* menu- 
meat, and could net preonre relics, 
he then remtintd oonUnted by tup- 
plying tho daflowncy with imagr* of 
ltuddha repreresting that eminent 
pereMugr. in ettltodce of body that 
wtre to remind Uu.ldhict* of *nm# 
of tha met etriklm aelloai* of bit 
lift In many Instance*, deedl* here 
been built up, not oven for tha tako 
U *h*ltaring atatsee. hat for the 
piont perpoeeof reminding the people 
of the hnly reliet of Baddba, and, aa 
they used to nay, for kindling In tha 
ton! n tender feeling of affeottoa*to 
reverence for the persoa of Buddha 
and hi* religion. If what I* put for¬ 
ward a* a id** for building pagndsa 
lie founded on ewuvteelon and troth, 
wa imul ronelode that tho inhabit- 
ant* of tha valley of the Irrawaddy 
•re matt devotedly religious u tho 
mania for building dtedle ha* torn, 
and even now 1*. canto! to *nch a 
|lUh a* to render nlmort fal.nlon* 
the number of religion* UiUdtoy* to 
ho ecen on an extent of ahora revro 
hundred inilee a* far ■« Bhamo. 

At Buddhim wa* imported from 
India Into Ea.Uru AeSa there ti DO 
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towards Wctlialie, and took his abode in the Dzotcwon 
monastery. Tho fame of the wonders be had performed 
increased his reputation, and elicited from the people fresh 


doubt that the atyle of architecture 
adopted in th« erection of raligioua 
or,if.es> cuss from tbo >uno quarter. 
To I)m XItiro genius of tlio Burin oaa 
wo may allow the merit of ornamental 
arehitreturo foe tlio groat moaajtario*, 
ir.il a lor details of its exterior do- 
ooraUoat of tho religious monument*; 
but no one will take nlftoee »t refua- 
itj to the trib«o that occupy tbo 
keain of the Iirswxdily tbo merit of 
origleating tbo plan of anoh moaiu- 
rewate a> tho»o to bo icon In tome 
part* of the country. It )■ muoh to 
tboir ortdit that they bar* botn aWo 
to raiae inch mighty ftbrita with tbo 
imperfect Vnowlodgo ihoy pouna and 
tbo very limited mr-.ui. at tboir alls- 
poatb Tba mtmUuiM that exista 
fecl»ctu tbo much-defaord Uuddhirt 
nxauraenU y»t to bo mot with in 
aoaio part* of India and at Java, and 
tboao now atodding the banka of tba 
Irrawaddy, leaver no donbt respect¬ 
ing tlx origin of the ihapo and form 
of meh meoumente. 

At fleet right, tiio traveller in Bur- 
mall baliovaa that tbtro it a groat 
varioly in tbr abape and arobitoolnro 
of pagodas. He i* eerily lad aalray 
by many fanlatllcal Miamaat* that 
lmvo boon addod by Uoiperiecccd 
aativee to religious monument*. 
After, lioworcr. a tloro rzamiution 
of tlinao odiliooa, it aroma that they 
can lx arranged into three dEatluct 
I'.iKtoa, to which thou presenting 
minor diflercnoca may bo referred. 
Tlio fin* das* ormipriac* thou which 
have a <nno-lika appearance, though 
much enlarged la the direction of th« 
h»o. There aro without aieliee, or 
ratlior ought to lx without niches, a* 
th» email onoa to bo teen aildod to 
th-o monument* isdicato that tboy 
aro no oaaontial appendage of Uio 
building, hut rather th« fanciful and 


UaUleaa work of acme devot*** Tlio 
pagodaa of Bangooi., Pegu and Tromo 
oflor tho finest ipeoimesa of Ihia order 
of edifices. The aacond claai Includes 
those of a domo-ltka ebapo. They are 
not common in lSurmah. The finoat 
and grandee* apoeinicn ia that of tbo 
Kaong-hmoo-dau, or groat morlbori- 
oui work, situated wool of tbo an¬ 
cient olty of Tsngaio. In tbo third 
cleat w» may ptaoe all tba pagodaa 
that approximate to tba temple foTmi 
that la to aay, all thou that offer the 
alie|X of a mere or lea eoneidorable 
rectangle, with a large ball in tba 
contra and atvortd gnUoriea running 
throughout. Upon ibia rectangle a 
oouical atructura la ralaed, onding 
aa uaual with tbo tco or umbrella. 
Tlio moat remarkable and perfect 
specimens of tbia kind are to be area 
at Pagan, whioh n»y lx aptly alyled 
tho City of Pagodaa, 

The cowe a haped pagedn invariably 
rtate oa a quadrar.gulnr boaia a fow 
feot high. Tbo body of the eono ia 
tta lower port ia nn hexagon or octa¬ 
gon, broad at Drat, than gradually 
nnd regularly dacreaiiog to two- 
thin! a of Ito height. Upon it naoa 
the regular cose, which ende in a 
point covarod with the gilt timbrel I* 
Tho arolilteotural omemeuta of 
•nob atmoturaa are circular, bold 
and round liMa or mouldings ; above 
tbir, to the pUoo whore tbo eono 
begin*, aro sculpture*. reprcaonting 
laavoa ahooting from the middle part, 
one-half upwnrdi and tho oilier half 
downward*. Tlut part ia often di- 
Tealcd of auah ornament*, u ia tbo 
case with tbo Shoerdngon. On tlio 
ride* of tbo eono ore borixoutal linre 
grouped together ; each (imp ie a«p»- 
ratod hy a considerable diatnr.ee. then 
comes a sculptured foliage, difTnrsnt 
from tbo ona already mentioned, but 
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tokens of respect and veneration. Alms poured from all 
quarters into the monastery; the liberality of the people 
towards his person and that of his disciples expanded in 


disposed in * lilt* manner. In th* 
middle of the four eidei of the ba»e, 
particularly in tbo one facing the 
Kart, the Iturmme Urn lutroduecd 
the practice of ranking email nioliee 
for receiving the atatuea reproamiting 
Haddha in n ereoa-leggcd position. 
A portico leads to them. On the four 
uagles of the hate they llkewlae place 
griffloa or eometimae faauitle figure* 
of mooeUre. 8mell itiodii are often 
diepoeed on the lower parte of the 
hexagon or octagon. TMe kind of 
pagoda being naturally ileetitule of 
all ornament*, and otandiag over a 
tomb or a eluriem, m a jailer that line 
gradually aaatuned tha shape above 
described, la a very ancient one, and 
probably eoJSral with tha oarlieet 
Il-addhietrellgtcaa monument*. 

Tba aeoood elaie of religloua odi- 
Heat ia that of tboae that eihihlt 
a dome like npptaruua*. They ere 
rather uneotnmoa in Burmah. They 
ceet on a square lull The lower 
part le adornod with a few moulding*, 
but the greataat part offer* a perfectly - 
even euparficico. The umhrcUa that 
ie placed on them partakee eonvewhat 
of the apimarnuce of the monument 
it la doe lined to crown. It oonaider- 
nbly expands in the hortaontal diroo- 
tion. and hoe a rory ungraceful ap¬ 
pearance. Tlie Knoug-hmoo-dnu la 
til* neighbourhood of To.gain mats 
on a hire about c8 or »feot high; 
the dome, according to an luaeription, 
t. jjj feet high, the dicmeUr, et tlra 
1 overt part, le nearly eoc feet. Tlie 
whole wm formerly gilt The four 
•ides of the equal* * 1 * lined with 
.mall utehee, cooh tenanted by a 
email etituo of Oaudama. Separated 
from the equate by as open and well- 
pared galUry that rune ell round the 
odlhce, ar* diapeecd in a row eight 
hundred end two email pillar* of 


sandstone, about 6 feet high, with 
their upper part perfoiatol, m u to 
afford room sufficient to rewire a 
lamp on fortirel doya Splendid 
null be tbw effect produoed during a 
dock night by *0 many lampa, pour- 
lug a flood of light that illuminate* e«i 
all aide* tbe muaim ediflee. Whether 
the monument wm built about three 
hundred year* ago, a* etatod to the 
writer by one of tha guardian*, or, aa 
I* i* mort probable, ouly repaired end 
adorned at that time, certain it la 
tbat tliia kind of religion edifice U 
rery ancient, ami wry likely not In¬ 
ferior ia antiquity to tboae aher* 
referred to. Another of a aimllar 
form, but of much *maller dlmen- 
aicna, I* to be *«cn at Btine, not far 
from tbe custom gate. 

Tho thin! th»i of p«gmlaa com- 
prita* all those tUt are gancwlly of 
a wptare form, not mud* of a *olid 
inMonry, but with openings or doom, 
a room, galloriw. * 0 ., for motiving 
•tatuea of Cleudima. They ere all 
auroeountad with the uaual eoateal 
structure, which ia, it Mama, tha 
eaaontial ai.pondaf* to all daedia. 
Thai* edlfloea. In my cqdnton, are not 
to bo eou»id«T*d aa tumuli or tofoa, 
but mthor a* plaocw of worelilp, and 
aanctwuxiee for tho reception cf tho 
statue* of Gaud***. TU tuoau- 
manta are, I iu*j«t, of a compara- 
tire modern origin ; tUy here not 
tho plainness and simplicity cf the 
tumuli which agree *» wall with tba 
simplicity of tho wligmua form of 
worship of fciiniliro Ituddbiam. 
TUy are not wad* to anawar tho 
purjwo for which dredia wore primi¬ 
tively raised. They must have been 
creeled et time, rice lluddbiat wor¬ 
ship, emerging from iU primeval 
ilmncu of form, araumed propur- 
tiems end doolupmCiU congenial to 
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a wonderful manner. The heretics, who swarmed in 
Wethalic and its neighbourhood, became exceedingly jea¬ 
lous of Buddha’s successes. The loss which they sustained 
in the donations of the people added fuel to the inward 
discontent. They resolved to devise some means to lower 
the character of Buddha in the opinion of the people. 
After a long deliberation, they fixed on the following 
plan:—A certain woman of great beauty, but of a rather 
doubtful character, was induced to join them in accusing 
Gaudama of having violated her. She contrived to assume 
the appearanoo of a person in a state of prognanoy, and, 
covering herself with a piece of red cloth, she went about 
the town spreading evil reports respecting Buddha’s char¬ 
acter. She had the impudence oven to go iuto tiro Dzc- 
tawon monastery, and ask Buddha to provide a place for 
her approaching ooufinoment, and likewise maintenance 
for herself and the cliild she was by him pregnant with. 
Such an infamous calumny did not, however, move him 
in the least. Conscious of his innocence, ho lost nothing 
of his usual composure and serenity. But by the inter¬ 
ference of the Thagia the slander was made manifest. 
Two mice bit the stringB that kept tied up on the abdo- 


the imU and wente of Urge rtUgioua 
oomiwanltM*. T1iii olua nf temple# 
ofhn a (mil variety of forma aa to 
tbo lisa, dlmeneiuoa, and detail# of 
aiehltccture. Uut they may be all 
Ironjlit to tUb gtaeral oatlioe. 
From ti» ujnaro body of the temple 
diverge, is tbo direetion of the four 
peiata of the ooaopau, portlooea; the 
one fvlnj the met If alwaye the 
lugcet «r>il lw»t adorned ; Kimetiance 
there it bat one portion, that of the 
wit, aad than are only ioon ia the 
middle of the throe other ride*. From 
Him# portlooea Uie galleries converge 
toirudr the oentie of the temple, 
where are itatuee. In the large and 
xofgniflceut pegodu of Fagan, gallo- 
riae wflh vault* Is tho pointed atyle 
rat all rotund the building. Soma of 


tboao atupandoua etmiturea have two 
etoriee. and it b only on the leootid 
that the eouleal pert real., which it 
Uia eaaentiol complement of every 
religvtni building. Ou one of tho 
aoddlo-riiad pagoda* rime, inataed of 
a cone, an obeliak, with oraomenU 
that appear to reeemble hioroglyphi* 
figure#. Some of tlioee obellake rwetl 
oooaiderably to war da the middle of 
their height. Great waa tho aurprieo 
anil aetoniahmmt of tho writer, when 
beobarrvcdla the eame plnor. among 
the prodigioua number of pngedaa, in 
a more or leea odvanoed itato of tie. 
cay, one, not oonaiderahlo by ita 
dimension*. nor in a much-ruir.fr] 
condition, that exhibited the aolltary 
instance of a regular pyramid. 
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men the apparatus designed to prop up the deceit, and, 
on a sudden, the whole fell on the ground, proclaiming 
at once the innocence of tho sago and smiting his enemies 
with confusion. 

Every one present on the occasion gave vent to his just 
indignation at such a base attempt on the part of the 
heretics. But Buddha meekly replied that what had just 
happened was a righteous retribution for a misbehaviour 
of his own during a former existence. At that time, he 
was on a certain day under the influence of liquor, when 
he chanced to meet on his way a Pitiegabuddha. With¬ 
out any reason or provocation, he abused the holy man 
with the lowest and coarsest expressions, and went so far 
as to tell him that his whole life was but a series of hypo¬ 
critical actions. Turniug then towards his disciples, ho 
added, with a grave countenance, that what they had 
now witnessed was the just punishment inflicted on him 
under the influence of the demerit created and generated 
by liis former evil doing. 

The eighth season was spent in the grove or forest of 
Tesakala, and when the rains were over, the most oxcellent 
Phra travelled tliroughout the country, preaching and 
teaching the right way to many. Countless converts 
entered one of the four ways, aud many obtained at onoe 
the deliverance. 

In the town of Santoo-maragiri, ho was preaching to tho 
benefactors who had fed him and his disciples. Among 
the hearers were two poreons, Nakoulapita and Nakoula- 
mata, husband and wife, belonging to the pounha nice. 
During a great many successive former existences they 
had hod the good fortune to be father, mother, uncle, aunt, 
&(x, to Buddha. During the present existenco the feeling 
of affection towards him with whom they had been ao long 
and so intimately connected waa powerfully awakened 
aud glowed in their hearts. Under the influence of that 
natural, kindly, and tender feeling, they came forward, and 
prostrating themselves before Gaudama, said to him: 
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“ Dear son, how is it that you have been away from us 
for so long a while ? We are so happy to see you after so 
long an absence." Buddha, remaining indifferent to such 
a scene and language, knew at once what were the real 
wants of that good couple, and in what manner he could 
acknowledge the great favours he had during former exist* 
ences received at their handa He preached to them the 
most excellent law. They were thoroughly converted. 
The next morning they had the happiness to supply their 
great teacher and his company with the choicest food. 
Meanwhile they addressed to him the following request: 
•' During many existences we both have always been hap¬ 
pily united: not a word of complaint or quarrel has ever 
passed between us. We pray that in $ur coming existences 
the same love and affection may ever unite us together." 
Their request was affectionately granted, and Buddha, in 
the presence of a large assembly, pronouuced them blessed 
and happy amongst all mon and women. 

The son of the ruler of tho country where those tilings 
happened was, to his great affliction, childless. He invited 
Buddha to come and partake of his hospitality in liis 
house. Tho offer was accepted. Great preparations were 
made for the reception of the illustrious visitor. The 
prince had some of hia own clothes laid on the way thut 
Buddha was to follow, in the hope that by treading over 
them he might communicate a certain virtue, whereby he 
would have the object of his earnest desire realised. On 
bis arrival near the entrance of tho house, Buddha stopped 
and refused to proceed farther. Meanwhile, he beckoned 
Ananda to romovo the clothes. This was done accord¬ 
ingly, to the prince's deep disappointment. After tho 
meal, Gaudama explained to him that he and his wife 
during a former existence had lived on eggs and had killed 
many birds. Their present barrenness was the just punish¬ 
ment of their former trespassing; but their actual good 
dispositions having atoned for the past transgressions, they 
would be blessed with children. Both were overjoyed at 
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this news. They believed in Buddha, obtained the state 
of Thautapan, and thereby entered into the current of per¬ 
fection. Their faith in Buddha’s word procured for them 
so happy a result. 

During all the time that elapsed after the rain, Buddha 
travelled through the country, engaged on his usual bene¬ 
volent errand, and converting many among men and Nats. 
In the country of Garurit, in a village of pounhaa called 
Magoulia, the head man, one of the richest in the place, 
had a daughter whose beauty equalled that of a daughter 
of Nat*. She had been in vain asked in marriage by 
princes, nobles, and pounhas. The proud damsel had re¬ 
jected every offer. On the day that her father saw Gau- 
dama, he was struck with his manly beauty and meek 
deportment He said within himself: " Tills man shall be 
n proper match for my daughter." On his return homo I10 
communicated his views to liis wife. On tho following 
day, the daughter having put on her choicest dress and 
richest apparels, they all three went with a large retinue 
to tho Dwitawon monastery. Admitted to the presence 
of Buddha, the father asked for hi* daughter the favour of 
being allowed to attend on him. Without returning a 
word of reply, or giving the least sign of acceptance or 
refusal, Buddha rose up and withdrew to a email distance, 
leaving behind him on the floor the print of one of his 
feet. The pounha’s wife, well skilled in the scionce of in¬ 
terpreting wonderful signs, saw at a glanoe that the marks 
on the print indicated a man no longer under tho control 
of passions, but a sage emancipated from the thraldom of 
concupiscence. She communicated her views to her hus¬ 
band, who had the impudence to go to Buddha's presence 
and renew the same offer. Buddha meekly repuod: 
- Pounha, I neither accept nor decline your offer ; m your 
turn listen to what I have to say." He then wont on to 
relate how he had left tho world, resisted Munh's tempta¬ 
tion lived in solitude for six years, and freed himself from 
the net of passions. He concluded by stating that, having 
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become a Buddha, lie had (or ever conquered all passions. 
At tho conclusion of the instruction, both father and 
mother became established in the state of Thautapan. 
The damsel was highly offended at the refusal she experi¬ 
enced, and retained a strong feeling of hatred towards him 
who had declined her proffered favours. Her father took 
her into tho Kothambi country, where she was offered to 
the ruler, who, smitten with her charms, elevated her to 
the rank of first queen. 

In the couutry of Kothambi, there lived three rich men. 
These three men fed during the rainy season every year 
five hundred hermits, who came from the Himalaya range 
for the purpose of obtaining their maintenance. Theso 
charitable laymen went over to Wcthalic for the purpose 
of trade. There they met Buddha, and earnestly pressed 
him to come to their country and preach the law. Tho 
invitation was accepted. They returned homo, and built 
for the accommodation of the illustrious visitor each of 
them one monastery. When all was ready, Buddlin went 
to Kothambi, attended by five hundred disciples. He 
spent there the ninth season. During his stay he dwelt 
by turns in each of the three monasteries, and was abun¬ 
dantly supported by the rich man in whose monastery ho 
took his abode. 

In the country of Kothambi there were as yet few dis¬ 
ciples or believers in Buddha; but the number of holders 
of false doctrines was exceedingly great. Secretly sup¬ 
ported by the first queen, and actuated by jealousy against 
the new-comer, they reviled him and his disciples in every 
possible way, and did their utmost to destroy in public 
opinion his rising fame. Whenever they mot Buddha’s 
disciples, they abused them with the coarsest language. 
Unable to bear any longer so many insults, Anando, in 
the name of liis brethren, went to Buddha, and asked him 
to remove to some other place, where they would receive 
a becoming treatment. " But,” said Baddha," if we be 
ill-treated in the new place we go to, what is to be done ?” 
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" We shall proceed to some other place/’ replied Aranda. 

** But,” retorted Buddha, “ if in that new place we be like¬ 
wise reviled, what then t ” “We shall,” replied Anands, 

« remove to some other place.” Buddha remained silent 
for awhile, and, casting a gentle glance on Ananda, said 
to him: “JV little patience will save us the trouble of so 
many travels, and certainly procure for us here what we 
may perhaps vtkinly look for onywhore else. By patience 
and endurance the wise man conquers all his enemies^ 
Behold the war-elephant; he plunges into the thickest of 
the raging conflict, regardless of the darts and arrowB fly¬ 
ing in every direction, and carries all before him. I, too. 
the most excellent Buddha, shall certainly stay here, dili¬ 
gently preach the met excellent law, and persevering y 
labour to disentangle men from the net of passions. In 
no way shall I care for the abuses they may pour on mo 

and my disciples.” . « . 

Not long after this a trifling accident kindled the fire 0! 
dissension among the members of the assembly. Ibo sub¬ 
ject was, ns usual, of a trifling nature. It was concerning 
a point of discipline of scarcely any imporUncc, infringed 
unintentionally by a Rahan. He was accused by one ^ 
his brethren of having committed a ’ JT 

that, having done an act in which his will had not parti 
cipated be did not consider himself guilty. 
outant attracted to his party some religious who supported 
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cord. Such men &a Baddin, Kimila, and Anaurouddlia, 
treasured up in their heart the instructions of their great 
master. But others continued the dispute. Meanwhile 
he resolved to separate himself for a time from all com¬ 
pany, and to go to a lonely spot to enjoy the happiness of 
peace and meditation. He shaped his course towards the 
village of Palclayaka, where he received his food, and went 
into a grove of sala-trees, to fix his residence at the foot 
of one of those trees. The villagers, hearing of his inten¬ 
tion, hastened to the spot, and built a hermit’s hut for his 
use, and promised to supply him daily with his food. 

It was in this place that, delighting in the contempla¬ 
tion of unclouded truth, Gaudama spent the tenth season 
ulone. The rich men of the Kotlmmbi country, hearing 
that Buddha had departed because of the dissension that 
took place among the Bahana, became indignant. They 
openly declared their fixed intent of refusing to give any¬ 
thing for the maintenance of the Unbans, until they agreed 
among themselves, and becamo reconciled with their 
teacher. The timely threat had the desired effect. The 
disputants felt the unpleasant seriousness of their uneasy 
position. They could hold on no longer. The Italians 
came to an agreement among themselves, and promised 
that after the season they would go to Buddha and solicit 
his pardon. In the forest of l’aleliaka there lived a certain 
elephant, much advanced in merits, which wont to Buddha, 
and, during three months, ministered to all his wants, ns 
a most affectionate and devoted disciple would do towards 
a beloved master. 

The three months of Lent being completed, the rich man 
Anatapcin made earnest inquiries with Ananda, respect¬ 
ing the place Buddha had withdrawn to, and charged him 
to invite the great preacher to come back to Thawattie, 
and live as usual in the Dzetawon monastery. Comply¬ 
ing with the pious wishes of the rich man, Ananda took 
with himself five hnndred Kalians, and went to the soli¬ 
tude of Palcliaka. He was likewise followed by the five 
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hundred refractory Hahnns of Kothambi, who had como 
to Wethalie. The ruler of the country and Ana tape: n 
had refused at first to receive them. But tiro prohibition 
had been removed on account of their repentance, llo 
approached alone the place where Buddha was living. 
After the usual prostrations, Gaudama inquired whether 
ho had como alone. Ho replied that there were with him 
many of his faithful disoiples and the Kothambi Rahans. 
Tho latter came with the express purposo of asking his 
pardon, and a firm resolution to yield henceforward a per¬ 
fect obedience to all his commands. Buddha desired them 
to appear in his presence. They came, were there well 
received, and their misbehaviour was forgiven. Gaudama 
explained to them the great advantage of shunning bad 
company and of living in retirement Tho hearers wero 
fully converted and established in the state of Thoutapan. 
Buddha, on his return to Wethalie, continued preaching 
in every direction, and led to the deliverance a great 
number of men, Nats, and Brahmas. The stay in tho 
Dzotawon monastery was not very long. Buddha wont 
into the Mngatha country, to a pounha village, named 
Nala. Not far from that village there is tho Dcckiwigiri. 
or southern mountain, with a monastery. In that place 
Buddha spent the eleventh season.* HU sup porters we re 
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tie pounhas of the village. The chief occupation of those 
men was the tillage of the fields. Qaudoma took a parti¬ 
cular pleasure during his daily walks in conversing with 
them, when he met them engaged in their daily labours. 

One day Buddha went into the fields, where he met a 
pounha, with whom he began to convene, in the inteutiou 
of ultimately preaching to him the holy law. He spoko 
at first on the subject of his daily labour, liis bullocks, 
his plough, tbo seed, and the harvest, which supplied the 
pounha and his family with their daily food during the 
year. He added: “I, too, am a labourer, provided with 
the seed and all the implements necessary for carrying on 
tillage." The pounha, surprised at what ho heard, asked 
Buddha in what place he had left his bullocks, the seed, 
the plough, Ac. The latter coolly replied: "All these 
tilings are with me at present. Hearken, 0 pounha, to 
what I am about to state. The seed is that fervent desire, 
that benevolent disposition, which prompted me at the feet 
of the Buddha Deipinkara to ask for the Buddhaship: it 
is the science which I have gathered under the tree Bodi. 
The rain water is that uninterrupted series of good works 
performed by me, until I have become a Buddha. They 
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Lave been as the means of watering the good seed which 
was in me. The knowledge, or science, and wisdom are 
as the yoke, as well as the plough-shaft. The heart, or 
the knowing principle which 1 b in me, represents the reins 
that serve to guide the bullocks. The teeth of the plough 
represent the diligence that must be used in attending to 
the eradicating of the principle of demerits and of bad 
works. The plough-handle represents the guiding prin¬ 
ciple of the law, which enables me to remove all that is 
bad, and promote what is good. Tho food which you, 0 
pounha, derive from your exertions, represents the pure 
relish which is tasted by him who is bent on avoiding evil 
and doing good. When you make use of tho plough, you 
cut or uproot all bad weeds. So it is with him who is 
penetrated with the full meaning of the four great truths; 
ho cuts and uproots from himBclf the wicked inclinations 
and low propensities that are in him. When tho labour 
of the field is over, you unyoke your bullocks and leave 
them to go whithersoever they please; so it is with the 
wise man. By application to invigorating tho principle of 
good that leads to perfection, he lets go the opposite prin¬ 
ciple which gives rise to all imperfections. Tho bullocks 
have to work hard to complete tlic work of tillage. So tho 
sage has to struggle hard, to till perfectly and cultivate 
thoroughly tho soil of his own being, and reach the happy 
state of Neibben. Tho husbandmun who labour* so much 
for bringing his field into a position to receive the seed, 
and in every way to favour it* growth, is imitated by tlio 
true sage who endeavours to free himself from the miseries 
attending existence, to advance in the way of merits by 
tho practice of good works, and who thirsts after tho 
happy condition of the perfect He who works in the 
field is sometimes disappointed, and feels occasionally the 
pangs of hunger. Ho who works in the field of wisdom 
is exempt from all miseries and afflictions. He eats the 
fruit of his labour. He is fully satiated when he beholds 
Neibban. It is in this manner, 0 pounha, that I am a 
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true husbandman, and am always provided with all the 
implements necessary lor the tillage of man’s soul." Tlie 
pounha, delighted with such doctrine, became a convert, 
and professed his belief in Buddha, the law, and the 
assembly. Subsequently he applied for admittance into 
the assembly, and by energetic efforts in the arduous work 
of meditation, he become at last a Bahanda. 

When the rains were over, Buddha travelled through 
the country, preaching the most excellent law, with the 
happiest results. Ho went to the town of Satiabia, in 
the Kosala country. There ho received from a pounha 
of Waritzaba an invitation to go to that place. The iuvi- 
tation was graciously accepted. In that town ho spent 
the twelfth season. A great many pounhos wore enlight¬ 
ened and converted by professing their firm adherence to 
the three precious things. Tho vile Manh Nat did his 
utmost to thwart tho beneficial results of Buddha’s preach¬ 
ings. A great dearth prevailing in the country, he did 
all that he could to starve the most excellent Buddlrn 
and all his followers. But he was frustrated in his iniqui¬ 
tous dosign by the charity of five hundred horse merchants, 
who had come from Outharapata, and wero thou staying 
in Waritzaba. 

Buddha, leaving this country, shaped his course through 
the great Montala country; he travelled by the shortest 
route, a distance of 500 youdzanns. He started on tho 
day after the full moon of Tnbodway, and spent nearly 
five months in this voyage. He reached the banks of the 
Ganges at Gayngati, where ho crossed the mighty stream 
and went to Bonorcs. He had not been long in that city, 
when he rocrossed the Ganges and went to Wothulio, 
dwelling in the Gootagarathala monastery. Thence ho 
went into Thawottio, preaching through all tho places ho 
visited. When he was in tho l)zetawon monastery, ho 
delivered the Maha Itahula instruction for the heuelit of 
his sou Bahula, who then was eighteen -years old. 
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After a ratlicr short stay in Thawattie, Buddha wont to 
the town of Tsalia. The inhabitants built for him a monos- 
t«ry on a hill not far from the town, and liberally sup¬ 
plied him with all that ho wanted. Pleased with tho good 
reception the people gave him, Gaudama spent on tliat 
spot the thirteenth season. He went to receivo his food 
in the village of Dzantoo. Thence travelling through the 
country, he reached the banka of the river Kimikila and 
enjoyed himself in a teautiful grove of mongo-trees. Tho 
disciple Meggia, being too much taken up with tho beauty 
of tho place, eagerly wished to remain here for some time. 
As a punishment for such an inordinate attachment to a 
particular spot, he who hod renounced the world and tlvo 
gratification of passions, felt on a sudden a strange change 
pass over him. A flood of coucupisoenco inundated his 
soul. Buddha, who saw what was taking place in Meggia, 
gave him an instruction on contempt for the things of 
this world, and entirely cured Lim of his great spiritual 
distemper. 

Thenco ho proceeded to Tliawattie into tho Dzctawon 
monastery, where he spent the fourteenth season. Tho 
great disciple Tbariputra, with five hundred religious, was 
VOL. L q 
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spending the season in a neighbouring village. The people 
were to much pleased with him and his company, that 
they offered to each of them a piece of yellow silk. Some 
religious, jealous of the great disciple^amc to Buddha 
and*accused him of covetousness. Buddha fully justified 
his great companion and commended the liberality of the 
donors, who had thus an opportunity of gratifying their 
liberality and gaining merit*. 

The Thamano Baoula was then twenty years old. Hav¬ 
ing reached the canonical age, he was elevated to the 
dignity of Patzin. The young religious could scarcely 
defend himself from a certain feeling of vanity on account 
of his father’s dignity and his own personal mien and 
bearing, which he was very fond of adminng. Buddha 
was intimately acquainted with what was going on in 
Kaoula’s soul.' He preached to him the contempt of self 
and of all varieties of form. The instruction was so 
impressive that it led the young hearer to the state of 
Eahanda. On a certain night when Baoula was sleeping 
near the door of Gaudama's private apartment, Manh Nat, 
wishing to frighten the young Rahanda, created the like¬ 
ness of an elephant, which, keeping his trunk over Lis 
head, suddenly made a frightful noise. Buddha, who 
was inside, saw clearly that this was only a temptation of 
the vile Manh. He said to him, - 0 wretched one, are 
you not aware that fear is no longer to be found in him 
who has become a Rahanda ?" Manh. being discovered, 
vanished away, covered with shame and confusion at the 


abortivencss of his malicious attempt 

In the same year, Buddha went to Kapilawot, which is 
in the Thckka oountry, and took up his residence in the 
Nigranda monastery, situated clo*e to the banks of the 
river Rohani. At that place he spent the fifteenth season. 
On a certain day, his cousin Mahannn, the son of Thoo- 
daudana, came to the monastery, and having paid his 
respects to his illustrious relative, took the liberty to pro¬ 
pose to him the four following questions:—I. In what 
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consist* tie fulfilment of the religious duties ? 2. What 
is meant by the religious disposition t 3. What is the 
real renouncing ? 4. What is the true knowledge ? 

Buddha replied in the following manner: “The fulfil¬ 
ment of the religious duties consists in observing carefully 
the five precepts obligatory on all mon. The religious dis¬ 
position is but a loving inclination and affection for all that 
refers to Buddha and the law that he has published. He 
who possesses it experiences a continual longing for tho 
acquisition of merits. The renouncing is that disposition 
a man is habitually in when he finds his pleasure in part¬ 
ing with his riches for the purposo of relieving the needy 
and bestowing alms on the members of the assembly. 
Finally, wisdom consists in making one’s self perfectly 
acquainted with what can procure merit* for tho present 
and the future ; under its influence man acts up to that 
knowledge, and also attends with the utmost diligence to 
what may put an end to the law of miseries.'* 

Even among his nearest relatives, Buddha was doomed 
to meet with the bitterest enemies. Tliouppabuda, who 
was at once his uncle and his father-in-law, bore to him 
a deadly hatred, and secretly harboured in his heart a 
sentiment of revenge, for two principal reasons, because 
his daughter Yatliaudara had been abandoned by Gau- 
dama, when he loft his palace and began the life of an 
, ascetic; and also for having admitted his own son Dewadat 
among the members of the assembly. Having been in¬ 
formed that ou the following day Buddha would direct his 
steps towards a certain quarter of the town to beg his food 
Thouppabuda partook largely of intoxicating liquor, to 
nerve himself for the execution of the design lie bod in 
his mind, and went out in the direction in which Gaudama 
was expected to come. As soon us he saw him drawing 
near, he planted himself in the middle of the rood, barring 
the passage, and loading his great relative with abuses. 
Buddha stopped awhile without showing the least sign of 
emotion. Then turning to Ananda, he said, “ Great is the 
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crime of my uncle; seven days hence he shall be swallowed 
up alive by the earth at the foot of the great staircase of 
his palace." On this fearful prediction being reported to 
Thouppabudo, he laughed and stated that he would stay 
during eight days in the upper story of his palace, and 
belie his nephew’s prediction. Despite the precautions 
that he took, the fatal prediction was literally fulfilled. 
The unfortunate unrepenting prince saw the earth burst 
open under his feet, and he was precipitated to the vepr 
bottom of the Awidzi hell Buddlia took advantage of the 
awful punishment that had befallen a prince of his family 
to cohort Mahan on to seek a firm asylum in the three 
precious things, to hear a sincere love and an affectionate 
fondness to all that related to the law and its practices. 

Up to the present period of his life, Buddha had re¬ 
served to himself the right of preaching the law to and 
extolling the merits of those who had brought him his 
food, after having partaken of their liberal donation. This 
instruction may be properly called the sermon of tlianks * 
giving. It is called Anou-mau-uana. Now he allowed 
his disciples to do the like, and repay the generosity of 
their benefactors by distributing unto them the knowledge 


o; truw*. . . 

At that time Buddlia preached the four laws of A-sa- 
wau, or the four bonds that retain a being in the vortex 
of existences. From Kapilawot Buddha returned to Tha- 
wnttie in the Dzctawon monastery. At that time a Nat 
had proposed four questions to his companions which 
they had not been able to answer. They were subse¬ 
quently communicated to all the denizens of the six seats 
of Nats, but no one had been able to solve the difficulty. 
Not knowing what to do, they agreed to refer the parti¬ 
culars to the most excellent Buddha, then in the Dzcta- 
won monastery. A deputation was forthwith sent to him 
with the view of proposing to him the puzzle, and entreat¬ 
ing him to condescend to give the much-desired solution. 
The members of the deputation having duly paid their 
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respects, said to him, " 0 most excellent Phra, -which is 
the heat thing to be bestowed in alms ? Which is the 
most savoury and relishing of all things ? "Which is the 
most pleasurable? Which is the best and the fittest 
thing to put an end to passions ? ” To these four questions 
Buddha answered by one word —" The law. 1 ' Addressing 
himself both to the Nats and to his assembled disciples, 
ho added, “The giving of alms, though good in itself, 
cannot introduce a being into the path that leads to tho 
deliverance. The law alone can afford such a benefit 
Tl»e preaching of the law, and the exertions in communi¬ 
cating its knowledge to others, are therefore the most excel¬ 
lent alms. All that in this world confers pleasure to the 
senses is but a means to plunge man into the vortex of 


existences, and thereby into all miseries. On the contrary, 
tho hearing of the law rejoices the heart to such an extent 
as often to open a spring of joyful tears; it destroys con¬ 
cupiscence, and leads gradually out of the whirlpool of 
existences. It establishes man in the state of Arahat, 
which is the end of all passions. The law, therefore, is 
the most savoury, tho most pleasing thing, leading beings 
to the cessation of all miseries. You, my beloved dis¬ 
ciples, exert yourselves in making known by your preach¬ 
ing tho said law to all beings. This is the roost excellont 
alms that you can bestow on the beings that inhabit tho 
three different states of men, Nats, and Brahmas.” 

Buddha soon left Thawattie and went to Alftweo. A 
Biloo was in the habit of eating every day some children 
of that place. Owing to the ravenous and horrible appe¬ 
tite of the monster, all the children liad been eaten up; 
there remained only Urn child of the king, who was on the 
followin'' day to be given over to him. Buddha reviewed, as 
usual, on a certain morning the condition of all beings.. 
He saw the sad position of the king of Alawce and of Ins 
son. He resolved to proffer assistance to both, and also to 
convert tho Biloo. He arrived in the country of Alawce, 
where he was received with every mark of respect. Ho 
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forthwith went into the forest whore the monster lived. 
At first he met with o moat determined and violent opposi¬ 
tion. But, opposing to his enraged antagonist meekness, 
patience, and kindness, Buddha gradually softened that 
terrible nature. Concealing affectedly the change which 
was taking place in him, almost against his perverse in¬ 
clination, tho Biloo said to Buddha, "1 have put certain 
questions to many famous ascetics, but they have not been 
able to answer them. On seeing their utter incapacity, 1 
have seized them, torn their bodies in pieces, and flung 
their quivering limbs into the Ganges. Such shall be your 
fate, 0 Gaudama, if your science fails you on this occasion. 
By what means can a man get out of the stream or current 
of passions 1 How can he cross over the sea of existences ? 
How can he free himself from the evil influence? How 
shall he be able to purify himself from the smallest stain 
of concupiscence ?" Buddha replied: " Listen, 0 Biloo, to 
my words; my answer shall fully satisfy you. By faith 
in and affection for the three precious things, man escapes 
from the current of passions. He who applies himself 
with a diligent earnestness to the study of tho law of 
merits passes over the sea of existences. Ho who strives 
to practise the works that procure merits frees himself 
from evil influence, and from the attending miseries. 
Finally, the knowledge of the four meggas or ways to 
perfection procures perfect exemption from the least rem¬ 
nant of concupiscence. The Biloo, delighted with what 
he had hoard, believed in Buddha, and soon was firmly 
established in the state of Thautapan. On that spot, 
where so glorious and unexpected a conversion bad taken 
place, a monastery was erected. Buddha spent herein the 
sixteenth season. As usual, myriads of Nats and men 
who had heard his preachings obtained the deliverance. 

From Alawec Buddha went to Budzogio, and spent the 
seventeenth season in tho Wcloowou monastery. During 
that season a famous courtesan, named Tbirima, sister of 
the celebrated physician Dzewaka, renowned all over the 
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country for her wit and the incomparable charms of her 
person, wished to show her liberality to the disciples of 
Buddha. Every day a certain number of them went to 
hor dwelling to receive, along with their food, abundant 
aims. One of tbo pious mendicants, in an uuguarded 
moment, moved by an unholy curiosity, looked at her, and 
was instantly smitten by her charms. Tko mortal wound 
was widened and deepened by a fortuitous occurrence. On 
ft certain day Thirima fell sick. But Bhe did not relax in 
her daily work of charity. Weak though sho was, aud in 
her najligie, she insisted on the mendicants being intro¬ 
duced into her room, that she might pay her respects to 
them. Tho unfortunate lover was among the company. 
Her incomparable charms were heightened by her plain 
dross and drooping attitude. The poor lover went back 
with his brethren to the monastery. The arrow had pene¬ 
trated to the core of the heart. He refused to take any 
food, and during some days completely estranged himself 
from the society of his brethren. While the intestine war 
raged in his boeon), Thirima died. Buddha, desirous to 
cure tho moral distemper of the poor religious, invited 
King Pimposara to be present when he should go with his 
disciples to see the remains of Thirima. On the fourth 
day after Thirima's death ho went to her house with his 
disciples. There her body was laid before them, with a 
livid appearance, aud all swollen. Countless worms 
already issuing out through the apertures, rendered tho 
sight loathsomo, whilst a horrible stench almost forbade 
a standing close to it Buddha coolly asked tho king, 
"What is that object which is stretched before us?" 
“Thirima’s body," replied the king. “When she was 
alive," retorted Buddha, " people paid a thousand pieces of 
ailver to enjoy her for a day. Would any one take her 
now for half that sum 1" " No/’ replied the king; " m all 
my kingdom there is not one man who would offer tho 
smallest sum to have her remains; nay, no ono could bo 
found who would bo willing to carry her to any distance. 
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unless compelled to do so." Buddha, addressing the 
assembly, said, “ Behold all that remains of Tliirima, who 
was so famous for her personal attractions' What has 
become of that form which deceived and enslaved so 
many? All is subjected to mutability; there is nothing 
real in this world." On hearing the instruction, ciglity-two 
thousand persons obtained the knowledge of the four 
truths. The Rahan who, because of his passion, would 
not eat his food, was entirely cured of his moral distemper, 
and firmly established in the state of Thautapan. All this 
happened whilst Buddha spent his seventeenth season in 
the bamboo-grove monastery. 

When the season was over, ho went, as usual, to preach 
in every direction, and returned to Thawattio, to the 
Dzetawon monastery. His stay in that place was not 
long. He undertook another voyage to Alawee. He was 
received with the greatest demonstrations of joy by the 
people, who gladly ministered to all his wants. On a cer¬ 
tain day, when ho was to receive largo offerings from tho 
people and preach to them, it happened on that occasion 
that a poor pounhn, who was very desirous to hear his 
instructions, was informed at an early hour of that very 
day that one of his oows had gone astray from tho herd 
and could not be found. Hereupon he folt greatly 
aggrieved. He was afraid to let go tho golden oppor¬ 
tunity to hear the instruction. However, he trusted that 
by making the utmost diligence he would be back in time. 
He ran in all haste until ho found the Btrayed animal and 
brought it back. It was nearly midday when ho returned 
to the town. Though pressed with tho pangs of hunger 
and overwhelmed with fatigue, he went straight forward 
to the place where tho congregation was assembled. Tho 
offerings hod been brought a long while ago; tho people 
out of respect stood motionless, with their hands joined, 
in the presence of Buddha, who, contrary to tho general 
expectation, remained perfectly silont. With his super¬ 
natural vision he had seen the perfect dispositions of tho 
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poor pounha. Ho would have him to share in the bless¬ 
ing of his instruction. As soon os the pounha had taken 
his place among the hearers, Buddha, casting a benevolent 
glance towards him, bockoned him to come near his per¬ 
son. Meantime, he ordered some of his disciples to bring 
the poor man some food, because he was very hungry; and 
he would not condescend to begin the instruction till tho 
man had been relieved from the pangs of hunger by a 
good meal. When the preaching was over, several Italians 
ridiculed the attention paid by their master to a common 
man. Buddha, knowing their innennoat thoughts, spoko 
to thorn by way of an instructive rebuke: " Beloved sons, 
you seem to bo surprised at my behaviour towards that 
poor pounha. But I had perceived at once tho super- 
exocllcnt dispositions of that man, his craving for the holy 
law, and his lively and strong faith in mo, which prompted 
liim to lay no stress on hunger, nor on fatigue, and to make 
no account of his personal discomforts, in order to satisfy 
his earnest longings for the law.' 1 On that occasion an 
immense number of hearers were converted. 

Buddha went to a monastery built on a hill, near the 
town of Tsalia, where he spent the eighteenth season. In 
that town there was a weaver, who had one daughter, who 
followed tho some profession as her father. Tho damsel 
was very desirous to hear Buddha’s preachings; but on 
tho day when Buddha was to come into the town to 
deliver instructions to tho people, it happened she had to 
finish the weaving of a piece of cloth that was urgently 
required by the owner. She then said to herself: l will 
exert myself with so much diligence that I will be enabled 
both to finish my work and listen to my teacher’s preach¬ 
ing. She sot instantly to work, wound up tbo thread on 
tho quill, and took it with her, to carry it to the shed 
where her father's loom was. On her way to tho shod, she 
hod to pass near the place where a motionless congrega¬ 
tion stood before Buddha, eagerly waiting for the words 
that were to fall from his mouth. She laid aside her 
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quill, loaded with thread, and squatted timidly behind the 
last rank of the congregation. Buddha had seen at a 
glonco the perfect dispositions of the young girl. It was 
chiefly for her benefit that ho had undertaken a long 
journey and come over to that place. As soon as ho saw 
her, he made her draw nearer to him. The injunction was 
joyfully complied with. With an encouraging tone of 
voice, Buddha asked her whence Bhe came and whither 
she was going. The daruBel modestly answered that she 
knew whence she came, and also whither she was going; 
at the same time, she added that she was ignorant of the 
place she came from, and of the place she was going to. 
On hearing this apparently contradictory answer, many of 
the hearers could scarcely refrain from giving vent to 
indignant feelings. But Buddha, who had fathomed the 
girl’s wisdom, prayed them to be silent. Then, turning 
towards his young interlocutor, he desired her to explain 
the meaning of her answer. She said: “ I know that I 
come from my father's house, and that I go to our loom- 
shed ; but what existence I have come from to this pre¬ 
sent one, this I am entirely ignorant of. I am likewise 
uncertain about the existence that shall follow jhia one. 
About these two points I am completely ignorant; my 
mind can discover neither the one nor the other." Buddha 
extolled the wisdom of the damsel, and forthwith began 
his instruction. At the conclusion, she was firmly 
grounded in the state of Thnutapan. She withdrew 
immediately, took up her quill, and went to the shed. It 
happened that her father was asleep, with his hand on 
the loom’s handle. She approached the loom, and began to 
arrange the thread. Her father, awaking suddenly, pushed 
inadvertently the part of the loom his hand was laid upon, 
and struck his daughter in the chest. She fell down and 
instantly expired. Overwhelmed with grief, the unfortu¬ 
nate father poured a flood of tears over the lifeless corpse 
of his daughter. Unable to console himself, lie rose up 
and went to Buddha, in the hope of receiving some com- 
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fort at his foot. Buddha affectionately received liim, and, 
by hia good instructions, relieved him from the load that 
pressed on his heart, and gradually enlightening his mind 
by the preaching of the four great truths, he gently infused 
into his heart and hia soul that sweet joy which wisdom 
alone can impart. The weuver resolved to abandon the 
world, asked for admittance into the assembly, and not 
long after became a Rahanda. This conversion was fol¬ 
lowed by that of a great many others. 

Buddha returned to Radzagio, and spent the nineteenth 
season in the Weloowon monastery. The season being 
over, Buddha went into the districts of Mngatha, preach¬ 
ing in all places. Previous to that time, there lived at 
Itodzogio a rich man who bad an only daughter, who was 
brought up with the greatest care and the utmost fondness. 
She lived in the upper apartments of a splendid dwelling. 
On a certain day, at an early hour in the moruing, she was 
looking on the people that flocked from the country into 
the town. She saw among many a young hunter driving 
a cart loaded with venison. She much admired bis fine, 
energetic appearance. Sho was instantly enamoured of 
him, and made all the necessary arrangements to elope 
with him. She succeeded, manned the hunter, and had 
by him a largo family. Passing on one day through a 
forest, the moat excellent Buddha chanced to meet with a 
deer which was caught in the net of a hunter. Moved 
with feelings of commiseration, ho helped the poor beast to 
get out of the meshes. After this benevolent action, ho 
went to rest under a tree. The hunter soon mado his 
appearance, and to his great dismay at once discovered 
that some one liad deprived him of his prey. Whilst ho 
was looking about, he saw Buddha, in his yellow dress 
calmly resting under the shado of a large tree. " This, said 
the hunter to himself, “ is the man who has done Hie mis¬ 
chief; I will make him pay dear for his undue interfer¬ 
ence." Hereupon lie hastily took up an arrow and placed 
it on the how, with the intention of shootiug dead the evil- 
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doer. Bat despite his exertions, heightened by the thirst 
for revenge, he oonld not succeed; both his hands were 
seized with a sudden quivering, and his feet appeared as if 
nailed to the ground. He stood motionless in that atti¬ 
tude. Absorbed in meditation, Buddha was not aware 
what was going on so close to him. 

The sons of the hunter as well as their wives grew very 
much troubled that their father did not return at the visual 
hour from visiting his nets. They feared that some unto¬ 
ward accident had overtaken him. They armed them¬ 
selves and went in search of him. They soon came to the 
spot where they saw the sad position of their father. At 
the same moment* perceiving a yellow-dressed individual, 
they hastily concluded, that, by the power of some charms, 
he had brought their father into this miserable condition. 
They made up their mind to kill him. But whilst they 
wore preparing to put their cruel design into execution, 
their hands, suddenly benumbed, could not grasp the 
weapons, and they all stood motionless and speechless. 
Awaking at last from contemplation, Buddha saw the 
hunter and all his family standing before him. Taking 
compassion on them, he restored them to their ordinary' 
condition, and preached to them. They all fell at his 
knees, craved Ids pardon, believed in him, and became 
fervent Upasakas. 

Buddha returned to Thawattie to Bpend the twentieth 
season in the Dzetawon monastery. It was at that period 
that there happened a remarkable change in the manage¬ 
ment of the domestic affairs of Gaudama. Up to the pre¬ 
sent time, no one among the religious had been specially 
appointed to attend on Buddha and minister to his wants. 
But some of them, os circumstances occurred, undertook 
the agreeable and honourable duty of serving him. How¬ 
ever human nature will occasionally let appear, even in 
the best of men, some marks of its innate imperfections. 
On two occasions, the Italians who followed Bnddha and 
carried his mendicant'8 pot and a portion of his dress 
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wished to go in one direction, whilst Buddha desired them 
to follow in another. They had the imprudence to part 
company with him. Both paid dearly for their disobedi¬ 
ence. They fell into the hands of robbers, who took away 
all that they had, and beat them severely on the head. 
This twofold act of insubordination painfully affected 
Buddha. He summoned all the religious into his presence, 
and declared that, being old, he wished to appoint one of 
them to the permanent office of personal attendant on 
himself. Thariputrn and Maukalan immediately tendered 
their services with a pious and loving earnestness. But 
Buddha declined to accept their offer, as well as that of 
the eighty principal disciple*. The reason was, that their 
services were required for preaching to the people, and 
labouring with him for the dissemination of the true 
science among men. Some of the disciples urged Ananda 
to volunteer his services; but out of modesty he remained 
silent. Then he added that, should Buddha bo willing to 
accept his humble services, he knew his heart’s disposi¬ 
tions and his willingness to attend on him on all occasions; 
he had but to signify his good pleasure. As to him, he 
would be too happy to accept the office. Buddha expressed 
his readiness to confer on him the honourable employment. 
He was formally appointed and nominated Thra’s attend¬ 
ant, and, during the twenty-five remaining seasons, ho 
acted as the beloved and devoted attendant on Buddhas 
person. Through him alone visitors were ushered into 
Buddha’s presence, and orders were communicated to the 
members of the assembly. Gaudama was then fifty-five 


Tn ascertain day he went to the village of Drantoo for 
the purpose of collecting alms. Manh Nat, lus inveterate 
foe entered into the heart of all the villagers to prevent 
them from giving alms to the meudicant. He succeeded 
so well in bia wicked design that no one noticed Oau- 
dnm&'a passage through the street, nor gave him ulna. 
When he drew near to the gate, Manh stood by the side 
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of the street, and asked him, with a sarcastic tone, how he 
felt under the pang* of hunger. Buddha replied to him, 
that he could, by entering into the state of perfect trance, 
remain, like the great Brahma, without using material 
food, feeding only, os it were, on the inward happiness 
created by the immediate sight of unclouded truth. Five 
hundred young virgins, who happened to return from the 
country into tho place, prostrated themselves before Buddha, 
listened to his instructions, and reached the state of Thau- 
tapon. 

On leaving the place, Buddha happened to travel through 
a forest, which had become an object of terror to all the 
people of Kothala, aa being the favourite haunt of Ougali- 
mala, a notorious robber and murderer. The ruler of the 
country, Pascnadi, had heard from tho windows of his 
palooe the cries of his alarmed subjects. Despite the 
many remonstrances that were mode concerning the dan¬ 
gers of such an attempt, Buddha went straight forward to 
the den of tho formidable man, who, enraged at such pre¬ 
sumptuous boldness, was preparing to make him pay dear 
for his intrusion. But he had to deal with an opponent 
that could not easily be frightened. To his threats and 
attempts to inflict harm Gaudoma opposed the meekest 
composure, the mildest expressions, and an invincible 
patienoe. Softened by the kindness of his oppouent, Ouga- 
limala altered the tone of his voice, and showed signs of 
respect to Buddha. The latter, quickly perceiving the 
change tliat hod taken place in the robber’s soul, preached 
to him the law, and made of him a sincere convert Coming 
out from the forest which hod been the scene of so many 
crimes, he followed Buddha, with the behaviour of an 
humble disciple. Die people of Bosnia could scarcely give 
credit to the change that had taken place in Ougalimola. 
In a short time he became a Rahanda, and died not long 
after he had become perfect The mcmbeis of the assem¬ 
bly were, on a certain day, talking among themselves 
about the place he had probably migrated to. Buddha, 
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who had overheard their conversation on this subject, said 
to them: " Beloved Bickus, the Rahim Ougalimala, who 
died a littlo while after his conversion, bos readied the 
deliverance. Hi* conversion was at once prompt and jicr- 
fcct He was very wicked previous to his conversion, 
because he never cohabited except with wicked and per¬ 
verse associates, the company of whom led him into all 
sorts of disorders. Bnt he no sooner had the good fortune 
to meet me, hear my instructions, and converse with you, 
than ho, at once believed in my doctrine, adhered to ino 
with all his might, and entered into the way leading to 
perfection. He laboured strenuously to destroy in himself 
the law of demerits, and thus rapidly reached the summit 
of perfection." 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Bnddka is sUsesdmi in Thawattis-QntUUns fsstjo hsse, b « P*"*k<*- 
Sury of Adaptin'! teeefktor—Coeemtnlon of a M""ha 
emitted nus of U/Kt-Blank in a /ml part of B*dJha s hfe—Story »f 
Broadest-—His jealotty toward Buddha—Hit friendship wttk Prince 
Adustatkat—-His amHtion-His attempt to MU Buddha-fits miser¬ 
able end. 


Whit^ the moat excellent Buddha was in the Dretawou 
monastery, the heretics of Thawattio made another attempt 
to lower, nay, to destroy his reputation. They prevailed 
upon Thondarie, a woman entirely devoted to their in¬ 
terests, to spread the rumour that she had spent a night 
in the apartments of Buddha. When the calumny had 
been noised abroad, they suborned a gang of drunk¬ 
ards, to whom they promised a large sum of money, 
if they would do away with the instrument of the 
slander. They accordingly selected a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, killed Thondarie, and threw her body into a cluster 
of lnxshes close to the monastery. When the crime had 
beeu perpetrated, the heretics raised a cry all over tho 
country inquiring about Thondarie. She could nowhere 
bo found. Search was made in every direction, until at 
last, by tho secret directions of their emissuries, the body 
was found on tho spot where it had been apparently con¬ 
cealed. The party hostile to Buddha laid the crime at Ins 
door. Tire king of tho country, urged on by them, ordered 
a strict inquiry to bo maria The infamous trick was at 
last discovered in the following manner. The perpetrators 
of tho deed happened to go into a drinking-place. Heated 
by the liquor they had taken, they began to accuse each 
other of having killed Thondarie. Their conversation was 
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overheard by one of the king’s sen-ants, who had them 
arrested and led to the palace. The king said to them, 
picked men, is it truo tliat you have killed tlio woman 
Thondane ?" They answered, - It is true wc liavo killed 
her. " Who advised you to commit tho murder T" '• The 
teachers, who have paid us one thousand pieces of 
silver." Indignant at such a horrible deed, the king ordered 
the murderers and their advisers to be put to death. Their 
punishment consisted in their being buried in the earth up 
to their waist. They were subsequently covered with a 
heap of straw, which being set fire to, thuy were burnt to 
ueath. Buddha told his disciples that wluit had happened 
on this melancholy occasion was but a just retribution for 
his having in a former existence been drunk, and in that 
state abused and slandered a holy personage. 

In one of his preaching excursions, Gaudama converted 
A distinguished pounha, who askod him, “ Illustrious Bud¬ 
dha, what has the great Brnhma done to merit the extra¬ 
ordinary glory that encompasses liis person and tho unsur¬ 
passed felicity that lie enjoys ?" To whom he answered, 
" ^ IC great Brahma, during several existences, has bestowed 
abundant alms on the needy, delivered many peoplo from 
great perils, and delighted in giving instruction to tho 
ignorant. Such meritorious deeds have procured for him 
the transcendont rank that he occupies, and scoured to him 
for an immense period of time the matchless happiness 
that ho possesses." 

Two rich rnen, one of Tliawattic, and the other a denizen 
of tho Ougga city, hail in their youth, when engaged in 
their studios, promised each othor that lie who should have 
a daughter would give her in marriage to the son of the 
othor. When they hnd grown up, the rich man of Thn- 
wattie became a disciple of Buddha, but his friend followed 
the teachings of tho heretics. In due time Anatapcin, for 
such was the name of tho former, had a beautiful daughter. 
His friend Ougga hod also a fino grown-up son. It caiuo 
to pass that Ougga on a certain day arrival from Lis place 
VOL I. K 
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with fire hundred carta of goods to Thawattie, for the pur¬ 
pose of trading. He lodged, as a matter of course, in his 
friend's house. During the conversation Ongp reminded 
his host of their former promise, and declared that he would 
be too happy to hare it fulfilled without delay. Anatapcin, 
having consulted his wife and daughter, and secured their 
consent, agreed to the proposal that was made to him. 
The pious rich man, however, was somewhat concerned 
respecting the dangers of his daughter's position in the 
midst of upholders of false doctrines. He gave her a 
retinue of female attendants, who could, by their advice 
and conversation, maintain intact in her the faith in Bud- 
dha. When the bride arrived, after a long journey, to 
Ougga's city, she was desired by her father-in-law to go in 
the company of his wife to pay her respects to his teachers, 
who were sitting quite naked, with dishevelled hairs, in 
the midst of tho most disgusting uncleanness, under a abed, 
prepared for them. Unused to such an unsightly and 
revolting display, the modest girl recoiled back with a 
becoming horror, refusing even to cast a look at them. 
Enraged at the contempt shown to his teachers, the un¬ 
natural father-in-law threatened to sond her away from 
his house, as being on unsuitable match for his son. Firm 
in her faith, she withstood all tho efforts that were made 
to induce her to alter her resolution and pay attention to 
such individuals. She went back into her apartment*. 
Having somewhat recovered her spirit*, and regained her 
usual calm and serene composure, the pious young lady 
began, in the presence of her mother-in-law and other 
ladies’of the town, to praise and extol the glory, modesty, 
meekness, and all the other qualifications which adorned 
her great teacher and his disciples. The hearer* were de¬ 
lighted at all that they heard, and expressed an eager desire 
to see them and hear their instructions. 

On that very day the compassionate Buddha was at an 
early hour, as usual, reviewing the beings dwelling on the 
island of Drampoudipa, endeavouring to discover those 
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that were well disposed to hear the truth. His searching 
glance soon discovered wliat was going on in the house of 
the rioh man Ougga, and the good dispositions of many of 
its inmates. “ Thither,” said he, ■ I shall hasten to preach 
the law, for many shall be converted.” Hereupon lto sum¬ 
moned five hundred disciples to attend him. They all took 
their pat Us and other articles. With his company lie flew 
through the air, and soon alighted in tho courtyard 0 / tins 
rich man's house. All were rejoiced to see Buddlta and 
his disciples. They lent a most attentive car to his instruc¬ 
tions. The rich man, his household, and n groat number of 
the people of the town were converted. Anouroudha was 
left at Ougga to complete, perfect, and extend the good 
work so happily begun. Budillia in all haste returned to 
Thawattie. 

At that time a great noiae was mode throughout the 
country on account of a certain pounha wlioso navel cmit- 
* ted a sort of light in the shape of a moon. He belonged 
to the party of unbelievers. He was led by them into every 
village and town, aa a living proof of the power they 
possessed. At last his friends introduced him into tlie 
DzeUwon monastery. He was no sooner introduced into 
Buddha’s presence, when the prodigy suddenly ceased. He 
went away somewhat annoyed at his misfortune; but he 
had scarcely crossed tho threshold of the monastery when 
the light reappeared. Three times he came before tho 
great preacher, and three times tho light was completely 
eclipsed. No doubt could be entertained tliat there was 
in Buddha some secret power superior to the one he pos¬ 
sessed. The pounha was at once disconcerted and bewil¬ 
dered. In his ignorance he attributed the aocideut to some 
superior magical formula possessed by Buddha, aud asked 
him to teach him the said formula. Buddha said to him, 
" 0 pounha! I possess no charm; I ignore all magical for¬ 
mulas. There is in me bat one virtue; it is that which I 
have gathered at the foot of the Bodi tree during the forty- 
nine days that I have spent there in the deepest meditation. 
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As to what attracts now the attention of the people in your 
person, yonr are indebted for it to the offering of a gold 
coronet, in the shape of a moon, you mado to a Buddha dur¬ 
ing a former existence. The reward bestowed on you for 
such a good work is but a transient one. It can afford you 
no real, substantial, and lasting happiness. Hearken to 
my doctrine; it will confer on you a never-ending recom¬ 
pense." He went on explaining to him many points of the 
law. The pounlia believed in Buddha; nAy, he applied for 
the dignity of Kalian, and finally became a Rahanda. 

N.B.—Ti\Q history of Buddha offers an almost complete 
Wank as to what regards his doings and preachings during 
a period of nearly twenty-three years, 1 beginning with the 
twenty-first season, when he was fifty-six years old, and 
ending with the forty-fourth season, having readied tho 
patriarchal age of seventy-nine years. So entirely are wo 
kept in ignorance of the important transactions that took 
place during so long a portion of Buddha’s life, tJiat tho 
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but the itatament of lha main f.eta 
ia buna oat by tb. united tmtlmony 
of th. BoddbUti* work, eriiting in 
various part, end is different lan¬ 


guage. of Bmtern Asia. If it b* true 
that our Baddha lived to long, w. 
mail ball... that hi. tim. during tho 
loot twenty-Siw ymro wee .mployed 
la the .am. bcnevelmt undertaking, 
tin, to preach the wared U* aud 
point oat to being. (ho w.y that (hall 
load thorn to the dtheuanm. Many 
volume. or. fall of tho dieputaa an 
religious tuhjocta between Kuddba 
and tli. horwtio., tb.t i. to my, hu 
opponents W. may conclude that 
thorn oontrov.nl*. took ptaoo during 
the Uttar part of Buddha’, life, ai it 
cannot bo doabtod that they iucrmmd 
ia proportion to tho p rogram the now 
doetricoe mado among th. people. 
If, however, we ait in gnat part 
kept in the dark reputing the dtangt 
of th. greet reformer during a long 
period of hi. public life, w. are amply 
eump«M»tad by tb. account of many 
intaruting cirtametaaca. that oc¬ 
curred chiefly during the loot ymr of 
hi. eArthly mtoer. 
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writer, after having vainly consulted several manuscripts, 
is reluctantly obliged to come to the same conclusion as 
that which the Burmese authors liave arrived at, viz., that 
there i« a complete disagreement as to even the names of 
the places where Buddha spent tire twenty-three remain¬ 
ing seasons. Out of regard for the rich man Anatapein, 
who for so many years had been one of his most liberal 
supporters, Buddha spent the greatest part of the remaining 
seasons in tire Dzctnwon monastery. During the few others 
he seems to have stayed at or near Radzagio, chiefly in the 
Weloowon monastery. The amount of seasons spent by 
our Plira from the time he obtained the Buddbaship till 
his death is forty-five. 

I find related, as a fact worthy of notice, tho donation 
by a rich widow of Wothalic, named Wisnka, of tho cele¬ 
brated Pouppayon monastery. It was situated not for 
from the Dzctawon, in an eastern direction from that 
famous place. It is mentioned that when Phra sallied 
' from the Dzctawon monastery by the eastern gate, tlie 
people of the country knew that he was going to dwell for 
uwhilo in the Pouppayon monastery; when, on the other 
hand, he was observed to leave it by the northern gate, all 
the people understood that he was undertaking a journey 
through the country for the purpose of preaching. The 
epoch of this donation is not certain. It appears from 
some particulars indirectly alluded to that it must liave 
taken place when Buddha was sixty years old. 

In following our manuscript, wo find inserted in this 
place the detailed accounts respecting Dewadat, related by 
Buddha himself in tho Dzetawon monastery, in the pre¬ 
sence of a large party of his disciples. The fact of Buddha 
mentioning the name of Adzatathat as king of Itndzagio, 
leaves no doubt respecting the time when the awful pun¬ 
ishment is supposed to have been meted out to Dewadat, 
on account of the many heinous sins laid to his charge. 
Adzatathat, having murdered his father Pimpnthara, by 
starving him to death in a prison, became king of Radzagio, 
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and succeeded him when Buddha was nearly seventy-two 
years old. He was already king, as the sequel will show, 
when Dewadat was as yet his spiritual adviser. It is pro¬ 
bable that the following narrative was made not more than 
two years after the above date. 

When the most excellent Buddha was in the Dzetawon 
monastery, alluding to the sad fate that had fallen Dewa¬ 
dat, he related the causes that had brought on this dread¬ 
ful occurrence. 

At a certain time, when Buddha was spending a season 
in the Kcsamby country, the people came in great num¬ 
bers every day to the monastery to bring abundant alms, 
end pay their respects to him and the assembly. On cer¬ 
tain occasions they made inquiries about the most distin¬ 
guished members of the assembly, such as Thariputra, 
Maukalan, Anouroudda, Ananda, Bogoo, Kimila, and others, 
giving utterance to the feelings of admiration and love 
Urey entertainod towards them. But they never took the 
least notice of Dewadat. The latter keenly resented the 
studied slight; the more so, beoause he thought that in liis 
capacity of member of the assembly and of his royal de¬ 
scent, he was entitled to os much consideration as many 
others, who in this twofold respect were greatly his infe¬ 
riors. He resolved to leave the company of Buddha and 
go to some other place. He went to Bodzagio and ingra¬ 
tiated himself in the favours of the young Prince Adzata- 
that, son of King Pimpathara. The young prince, taken 
up with the grave mannora of the new-comer, acknow¬ 
ledged him as his teacher, and bailt for him a monastery 
on the Youthitlm hill, close to Uie city. 

Somo years afterwards Buddha came to Badzagio to 
spend a season in the Weioowon monastery. Dewadat 
went to his monastery. Having paid his respects in the 
usual manner and occupied a becoming place, he three 
times requested the permission of having an assembly or 
tiringa of his own, quite distinct from the other, which was 
under the immediate management of Buddha. On this 
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point he three times received a direct refusal to his de¬ 
mand. From that day the jealousy he entertained towards 
Buddha waxed to a base envy, which soon generated in his 
soul a deadly hatred against him. He made up his mind 
to break with Buddha all tics of spiritual relationship, and 
to become the chief of a new religious body. To succeed 
in his impious design he required the support of the secular 
arm. The king of Magatka was in favour of Buddha, but 
his son had warmly espoused the cause of Dewadat In 
such a position, the evil-disposed Dewadat advised Prince 
Adzatathat to compass the destruction of his father, in 
order, to become king. Hie ambitious son followed the 
detestable advice, and put on end to his father’s life by 
starving him to death in a prison, in spite of his own 
mother's exertions to save her royal husband's life. 

It was in the thirty-seventh season of Buddha’s public 
mission that Adzatathat ascended the throne of Magatba. 
Under the new king's auspices, Dewadat carriod every¬ 
thing before him with a high hand. Assured of the ucw 
king’s support, he hired thirty bowmen and promised them 
an ample reward if they killed Buddha. The ruffians 
gladly agreed to the proposal. But when they were on 
the point of committing the crime, they felt themselves 
overawed by the presence of Buddha. Instead of execut¬ 
ing the order they had received, they fell at his feet, craved 
his piardon, listened to his preaching, and were converted 
one after the other. Disappointed on this point, Dewadat 
designed another plan to rid himself of the great preacher. 
He watched the moment when Buddha was walking at the 
foot of a hill, named Weitsa-gout From the summit ho 
rolled a large stone that was to crush his enemy. Fortu- 
nately on its way down the hill's side it met with a small 
obstacle, on which it split into several parts. One splinter 
alone hurt the toe of one' of Buddha's feet, and severely 
bruised it On hearing of such a nefarious and cowardly 
attempt, the disciples hastened to the spot and conveyed 
their beloved master to his monastery. They offered to 
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keep guard rtund his person, to prevent the repetition of 
other attempts on his life. But Buddha said to them that 
no mortal had the power to hurt him so far as to cause his 
death. Ho thanked them for this now token of their affec¬ 
tionate regard towards him, and bade them return to their 
respective places. The celebrated physician Dzewaka, 
having beau sent for, applied a bandage, which, being re¬ 
moved on the following morning, it was found, to the sur¬ 
prise and joy of all present, that tire injured too was per¬ 
fectly cured. On another occasion Dewadat made a lost 
attempt on Buddha's life, in the suburbs of Rodzogio, by the 
means of an elephant, infuriated and maddened by strong 
liquor forced into his throat. The animal was let loose in 
one of the streets which Gaudama was perambulating 
gathering aims iu his mendicant's pot. But far from doing 
any injury to Buddha, the elephant, having oome into his 
presence, stood for awhile, and then knelt before him in 
token of respect In this manner Dewadat signally failed 
in this last wicked attempt. 

Dewadat differed from his cousin on some points of dis¬ 
cipline ; and this difference occasioned the sdusm that lie 
meditated to establish . 1 lie had proposed to IJuddlm to 


* D* mil it, in i nesting upon the 
■■ioftiua of regulation! of a more 
right rheraetcr, intended to imitate, 
to * certain extent, the conduct of 
the mendicant! of the eppoaite party. 
He nimod at moiling thrtn in the 
practice of eaelere ohetrraneea. It 
iloee not appear Uatf lie innovated in 
the tUgmee that he hod learned at 
the eehool of hie (reel leather. At 
hie myal pupil, Adxatothat, hud 
hitherto anpported the party of the 
petaahai, ft ie not improbable that 
Dewadat wiihed to laaeea tho differ¬ 
ent ee bet«et« the prwtkee end ob- 
•emnoee of the two portlee, to ren¬ 
der them leee perceptible, end by 
dote* to. to propere the w»y, by pi- 
foil approximation, for a complete 
fuilcc ne exhibited hlanaelf in the 


ehereotor of n rigid reformer, who 
wne diipleneed with tho too lonienl 
tenor of tho dbtfpllnary regulaUone 
1 naiftuled by Buddha. Bo that ai it 
may. It ie certain that jealoaiy In the 
beginning inepirod him with tho idea 
of eeparating from tho anombly. 
This fire* tlep 1*4 him farther than 
Ho at flrat oontemplatod. He wlehed 
to eet np an aeaembly, or tbinga of 
hie own, and thoroby to.place himiclf 
on a footing of equality and rivalry 
with hie cooiia. Meeting with greater 
reiieUnee than he exported, and 
being eonrineed that ha coaid not 
euoeeed *o long ie Kcddha thould bo 
alive, lie did not ehrink from making 
eereral altompte on hie lifo. It le a 
fact worthy of notice that the dinar- 
beam which took place eubooqucatly 
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moke it obligatory on nil Rahans to live in forests at tike 
foot of certain trees; not to receive food from the people 
in their own places, bat to use only as articles of food such 
things as they could procure by their exertions ; to use 
robes mode up of rags collected in the dust of public 
thoroughfares, and not such as might bo offered by pious 
laymen; to abstain from fish and meat; and to dwell in 
unroofed places. Gaudama positively refused to accede to 
his demands. Meanwhile he meekly warned him against 
the sin of schism, telling him that the commission of such 
an offence would throw the perpetrator into the hell Awidz 
for a whole revolution of nature. Deaf to such a salutary 
warning, Dewadat precipitated himself into schism, lie 
gained over to his part)’ five hundred inexperienced Ru- 
bans of tho Witxi country, and with them dwelt in the 
monastery of Gayathitha. He signally failed in his attempt 
to draw Ananda to his side. Thariputra, by tho advice of 
Buddha, went to Dewadat's place. Profiting from the time 
he was asleep at a distance, he prevailed upon tho five 
hundred Hahami to abandon schism and return to Buddha, 
the centre of unity, who was then in the Dzetawon monas¬ 
tery in Wgthalie. Rising from his sleep, Dewadat fell into 
a paroxysm of rage at the trick played on him. Ho in- 
Btantly resolved to start for the Dzetawon monastery, to 
have his revenge on Buddha for the injury done unto him. 
He was carried in a litter. Messenger after messenger 
informed Buddha of the approach of his antagonist. But 
he calmly said to his disciples: " Beloved sons, do not 
trouble yourselves. Dewadat shall not see my face nor 
enter the precincts of this place." Information was, in 
haste, conveyed Unit Dewadat had actually reached die 


la the Buddhist society had their 
crisis, in meet inetaneec, in poiitaef 
diici pilar of a trivial Imposture, 
which were altered or rejected by a 
fraction at the assembly, whUc» they 
were npheld with the utmoet tena¬ 
city by the £ rector portion of the 


Bahaas, »oha*ing boon ootobUohed by 
Goudaaa. Thla theorMlioii will bo 
folly corroborate! by the partleelu* 
that wo shall relate on the aubjeel of 
tho cooetilo or meetiosc hold liter 
Geadama'l death. 
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tank close to the monastery, and was resting a while under 
the shade oi a tree, Gaudama calmly gave the same assur¬ 
ance to his trembling disciples. But the moment of a 
terrible punishment was at hand. Dewadat, quitting hia 
Couch, stood up for a while, to refresh his wearied limbs- 
But he was seen by his astonished and bewildered com¬ 
panions gradually sinking into the earth, first up to his 
knees, then to his navel, and finally to his shoulders. At 
that moment he humbled himself, confessed his fault, 
acknowledged and proclaimed the glory of Buddha. He 
then disappeared, wrapt in flame, and fell to the bottom 
of the hell Awidzi. His punishment consists in having 
his feet sunk ankle-deep in a burning ground; his head is 
covered with a red-hot pan, that caps his head down to 
he lobe of the ears; two huge red-hot iron bars transfixt 
him horizontally from right to left, two from back to front, 
and one impales him from top to bottom. He shall have 
to suffer in that frightful position during a revolution of 
nature. But, for his tardy and sincere repentance, he shall 
be delivered, and, by his exertions in practising virtue, he 
shall become a Pitzegabuddha, under the name of Atisara. 

Adzatathat ruled over the two countries of Enga and 
Msgatha. His mother was Waydahi, the sister of King 
Pathenadi, who ruled over the two countries of Kaci and 
Koeala. Adzatathat, who was of a bellicose temper, 
quarrelled with his unde on account of some districts in 
Kaci, which he seized by force of arms. Unable to resist 
the army of his nephew, Pathenadi offered to the invader 
the hand of his daughter Watzera-komma. The offer was 
accepted, and a reconciliation followed. Three years after¬ 
wards, Pathenadi lost his throne, which was seized by 
Meittadoubba, a son he had had by a concubine. Pathen¬ 
adi went to Radzagio to ask assistance against the usurper 
from his son-in-law. But he died on his way to that place. 

It was under the rule of Meittadoubba, in the forty- 
fourth season, that occurred the total destruction of the 
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Thagiwi princes of Kosala and Kapilawot by the ambitious 
Adzatathat 

Buddha spent the foity-fourth season in the Dretawon 
monastery. When the season was over, he went to dwell 
in the Weitzagout monastery, near Rndzagio. While he 
was in that place, there was spread a rumour that Adza- 
tathat entertained hostile feelings towards Wethalic. 
Buddha then foretold that as long as the princes of 
Wethalic would be united and avoid internal strife and 
contention, they would be more than a match for their 
enemy; but should quarrel take place among them, they 
and their country would fall an easy prey to the invader. 
These words, which fell from Buddha’s mouth, were not 
forgotten by a pounha who was one of Adzatathats 
ministers. He planned, with his royal mother’s consent 
and secret encouragement, the destruction of the rulers 
of Wethalie, and the conquest of that country, by con¬ 
triving to sow the seed of dissension among the Letziwi 
princes. His plan met with complete success some years 
later, about three years after Gaudama’s Neibban, as we 
shall have the opportunity of relating. 
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